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L E R B 
Mijs BYRON, To Miſs Lucy SELBY. 


Friday, March 24. 

HE conference, the impatiently. expected 
conference, my Lucy, is over: And what 
is the reſult 2—Take the account of it, as 
it was brought on, proceeded with, and 
: 2 conchded Miſs Grandiſon and her 
D were not our only ſubjects. I vill ſoon be 
with you, my dear. — But Þ'll try to be as minute as 
I uſed to be, notwithſtanding. 

Notwithſtanding what ?— 

You ſhall hear, Lucy. 

Sir Charles gave us his company at breakfaſt. He 
entered with a kind of benign ſolemnity in his coun- 
tenance ; but the benignity increaſed, and the folem- 
nity went off, after a little while. 

My Lord faid, he was very ſorry that be had met 
with any-thing to diſturb him, in the Letters that were 

Vor. III. B brought 
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brought him yeſterday. Emily joined by her eyes, 
tho? not in ſpeech, her concern with his Lordthiyys. 
Miſs Grandiſon was ſedately ſerious : Lady L. had 


_ expectation in her fine face; and 2:1. Bartlett ſat like 


a man that was determined to be ſilent. I had appre- 
henſion, and hope, I ſuppoſe, ſtruggling in mine, as I 


knew not whether to wiſh for the expected conference, 


or not; my cheeks, as I felt, in a glow. 

Let us think of nothing, my Lord, in this com- 
pany, ſaid he, but what is agreeable. 

He enquired kindly of my health and laſt night” 8 


reſt, becauſe of a ſlight cold that had affected my 
voice: Of Emily, W hy ſhe was ſo ſad ? Of Lady L. 
and my Lord, When they went to town? Of Miſs 


Grandiſon, Why ſhe looked ſo meditatingly ? that 
was his word—Don't you ſee, Miſs Byron, ſaid he, 
that Charlotte looks as if ſhe had not quite ſettled the 
humour ſhe intends to be in for the next half-hour ? 


Charlotte looks, I believe, Sir, replied ſhe, as if ſhe 


were determined to take her humour for the next 
half-hour from yours, whether grave, or airy. 

Then, returned he, I will not be grave, becauſe I 
will not have you ſo. — May I hope, madam, by- 


and-by, addrefling himſelf to ny” for the honour of 


our hand, to my Lord's library ? 

Sir, I will—I will—attend you—heſitated the ſim- 
pleton ; but ſhe can't tell how ſhe looked. 

Thus, Lucy, was the matter brought on : 

He conducted me to my Lord's Iibrary.— How did 
I ſtruggle with mylelt for preſence of mind! What a 
mixture was there of tenderneſs and reſpect in his 
countenance and air! 

He ſeated me; then took his place over- ag 
believe I look'd down, and conſcious, and ſilly ; 
but there was ſuch a reſpectful modeſty in his looks, 


that one could not be uneaſy at being now-and-then, 


with an air of languor, as I thought, contemplated by 


him : Etpecially as, whenever I reared my ey2-lids to 
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| Let.r. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 3 


caſt a momentary look at him as he ſpoke, I was al- 
ways ſure to ſee his eye withdrawn: This gave more 
freedom to mine, than it poſſibly otherwiſe could have 
had. What a bold creature, Lucy, ought he to be, 
who prefers a bold man! If ſhe be 2 bold, how filly 
muſt ſhe look under his ſtaring confident eye! How 
muſt her want of courage add to his! and, of courſe, 


to his ſelf-conſequence ! 


Thus he began the ſubje& we were to talk of. 

I will make no apology for requeſting the favour 
of this conference with one of the moſt frank and 
open-hearted young Ladies in the world: I ſhall have 
the honour, perhaps, of detaining your ear on more 
than one ſubject [How my heart throbbed ] But that 
which I ſhall begin with, relates to my Lord G. and 
our ſiſter Charlotte. I obſerve, from hints thrown out 


by herſelf, as well as from what Lady L. ſaid, that 


ſhe intends to encourage his addreſſes; but it is caſy 
to ſee, that ſhe thinks but ſlightly of him. I am in- 
deed apprehenſive, that ſhe is rather induced to favour 
my Lord, from an opinion thar he has my intereſt and 
good wiſhes, than from her own inclination. I have. 


told her, more than once, that hers are, and ſhall be, 


mine : But ſuch is her vivacity, that it is very difficult 
for me to know her real mind. I take it for granted, 


that ſhe prefers my Lord to Sir Walter. 


I believe, Sir But why ſhould I ſay believe, when 


Miſs Grandiſon has commiſſioned me to own, that Lord 


G. is a- man whom ſhe greatly prefers to Sir Walter 
Watkyns? . Wo | 

Does ſhe, can ſhe, do you think, madam, prefer 
Lord G. not only to Sir Walter, but to all the men 


whom ſhe at preſent knows? In other words, Is there 
any man that you think ſhe would prefer to Lord G.? 


I am extremely ſolicitous for my ſiſter's happineſs ; 
and the more, becauſe of her vivacity, which, I am 


afraid, will be thought leſs to become the wife, than 


the ſingle woman. 
| = B 2 [ 
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I dare fay, Sir, that if Miſs Grandiſon thought of 
any other man in preterence to Lord G. ſhe would not 
encourage his addreſſes, upon any account. 

I don't expect, madam, that a woman of Char- 
lotte's ſpirit and vivacity, who has been diſappointed 
by a failure of ſuppoſed merit in her firſt Love (if we 
may ſo call it) ſhould be deeply in love with a man 
that has not very ſtriking qualities. She can play 
with a flame now, and not burn her fingers. Lord G. 
is a worthy, tho' not a very brilliant man. Ladies 
have eyes; and the eye expects to be gratified. Hence 
men of appearance {ucceed often, where men of in- 
trinſic merit fail. Were Charlotte to conſult her hap- 
pinels, poflibly ſhe would have no objection to Lord 
G. She cannot, in the fame man, have every-thing. 


But if Lord G. conſulted his, I don't know whether 


he would wiſh for Charlotte. Excuſe me, madam ; 
you have heard, as well as ſhe, my opinion of both 
men. Sir Walter, you ſay, has no part in the que- 
tion: Lord G. wants not underſtanding : He is a 
man of probity ; he is a virtuous man; a quality not 
to be deſpiſed in a young nobleman : He is alſo a mild 


man: He will bear a great deal. But contempt, or ſuch 


a behaviour as ſhould look like contempt, in a wife, 
what huſband can bear ? I ſhould much more dread, 


for her fake, the exaſperated ſpirit of a meek man, 


than the ſudden guſts of anger of a paſſionate one. 


Miſs Granditon, Sir, has authorized me to ſay, 


That if you approve of Lord G's addreſſes, and will 
be ſo good as to take upon yourſelf the direction of 
every-thing relating to lettlements, ſhe will be entirely 
governed by you. Miſs Grandifon, Sir, has known 
Lord G. fome time: His good character is well 
Fuovun: And I dare anſwer, that ſhe will acquit her- 


{IF with honour and prudence, in every engagement, 


but more eſpecially in that which is the higheſt of all 


worldly ones. 8 . 
Pray, madam, may I aſk, If you krow what ſhe 
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Let. 1. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 5 
could mean by the queſtions ſhe put in relation to Mr. 


Beauchamp? I think ſhe has never ſeen him. Does 


ſhe ſuppoſe, from his character, that ſhe could prefer 


him to Lord G. ? 


] believe, Sir, what ſhe ſaid in relation to that gen- 
tleman, was purely the effect of her vivacity, and 
which ſhe never thought of before, and, probably, 
never will again. Had ſhe meant any-thing by it, 1 


dare ſay, ſhe would not have put the queſtions about 


him in the manner ſhe did. | 


I believe ſo. I love my ſiſter, and I love my friend. 


Mr. Beauchamp has delicacy. I could not bear, for 
her ſake, that, were ſhe to behold him in the light 
hinted at, he ſhould imagine he had reaſon to think 
flightly of my ſiſter, for the correſpondence ſhe car- 
ried on, in ſo private a manner, with a man abſolutely 


_ unworthy of her. But I hope ſhe meant nothing, but 


to give way to that vein of raillery, which, when 


opened, ſhe knows not always how to ſtop. 


My ſpirits were not high : I was forced to take out 


my handkerchiet—O my dear Miſs Grandiſon! ſaid I: 


L was afraid ſhe had forfeited, partly, at leaſt, what 
ſhe holds moſt dear, the good opinion of her brother! 

Forgive me, madam ; *tis a generous pain that I 
have made you ſuffer : I adore you for it. But I think 
I can reveal all the ſecrets of my heart to you. Your 
noble frankneſs calls for equal frankneſs: You would 
inſpire it, where it is not. My ſiſter, as I told her 
more than once in your hearing, has not loſt any of 
my love. I love her, with all her faults; but muſt not 


be blind to them. Shall not praiſe and diſpraiſe be 
Juſtly given? I have faults, great faults, myſelf : What 


ſhould I think of the man who called them virtues ? 


How dangerous would it be to me, in that caſe, were 


my opinion of his judgment, joined to ſelf-partjality, 


to lead me to believe him, and acquit myſelf ? 


This, Sir, is a manner of thinking worthy of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon. Oo | 
| 23 . 
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It is worthy of every man, my good Miſs Byron. a 
But, Sir, it would be very hard, that an indiſcre- 

tion (I mt own it to be ſuch) ſhould faſten reproach 

upon a woman who recovered herſelf ſo ſoon, and 
whoſe virtue was never ſullied, or in danger. 
Indeed it would: And cherefore it was in tender- 
neſs to her that I intimated, that I never could think 
oſ promoting an alliance with a man of his nice no- 
tions, were both to incline to it. 
J hope, Sir, that my dear Miſs Grandiſon will run 

no riſque of being ſlighted, by any other man, from a 

ſtep which has coſt her ſo dear in her peace of mind— 

I heſitated, and looked down. 

I know, madam, what you mean. Altho' I love 

my friend Beauchamp above all men, yet would I do 

Lord G. or any other man, as much juſtice, as I would 

do him. I was ſo apprehenſive of my ſiſter's indit- 

ference to Lord G. and of the difference in their tem- 

pers, tho' both good, that I did my utmoſt to diſſuade 

him from thinking of her: And when I found that his 

Love was fixed beyond the power of diſſuaſion, I told 

him of the affair between her and Captain Anderſon 

and how lately I had put an end to jt. He flattered 

himſelf, that the indiference, with which ſhe had hi- 

therto received his addreſſes, was principally owing to 

the difficulty of her fituation ; which being now 1o 

happily removed, he had hopes of meeting with encou- 

ragement; and doubted not, if he did, of making a 

merit with her, by his affection and gratitude. And 

now, madam, give me your opinion Do you think 

Charlotte can be won (J hope ſhe can) by Indulgence, 

by Love? Let me caution her by you, madam, That it 

is fit ſhe ſhould ſtill more reſtrain herſelf, it ſhe marry 

a man to whom ſhe thinks ſhe has ſuperior talents, 

than ſhe necd to do if the difference were in his favour. 
Permit me to add, That if ſhe ſhould ſhew herſelf 

capable of returning ſlight for tenderneſs ; of taking 
ſuch liberties with a man who loves her, after ſhe had 
5 given 
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iven him her vows, as ſhould depreciate him, and, 
of conſequence, herſelf, in the eye of the world; I 
ſhould be apt to forget that I had more than one ſiſter: 


For, in caſes of right and wrong, we ought not to 


know either relation or friend. | | 

Does not this man, Lucy, ſhew us, that goodneſs 
and greatneſs are ſynonymous words? 

I think, Sir, replied I, that if Lord G. prove the 
good-natured man he ſeems to be; if he diſlike not that 


brilliancy of temper in his Lady, which he ſeems not to 


value himſelf upon, tho* he may have qualities, at leaſt, 
equally valuable; I have no doubt but Miſs Grandiſon 
will make him very happy : For has ſhe not great and 
good qualities? Is ſhe not generous, and perfectly 


good- natured? You know, Sir, that ſhe is. And can 
it be ſuppoſed, that her charming vivacity will ever 


carry her ſo far beyond the bounds of prudence and diſ- 
cretion, as to make her forget what the nature of the 


obligation ſhe will have entered into, requires of her? 


Well, madam, then I may rejoice the heart of 
Lord G. by telling him, that he is at liberty to viſit 


my ſiſter, at her coming to town; or, if ſne come 


not ſoon (for he will be impatient to wait on her) at 
Colnebrooke? | | 
I dare ſay you may, Sir. „ 
As to articles and ſettlements, I will undertake for 
all thoſe things : But be pleaſed to tell her, that ſhe 
is abſolutely at her own liberty, for me, If ſhe ſhall 
think, when ſhe ſees further of Lord G's temper and 
behaviour, that ſhe cannot eſteem him as a wife ought 
to eſteem her huſband; I ſhall not be concerned if 
ſhe diſmiſs him; provided that ſhe keeps him not on 


in ſuſpenſe, after ſhe knows her own mind ; but be- 


haves to him according to the example ſet her by the 
beſt of women. 55 

I could not but know to whom he deſigned this 
compliment; and had like to have bowed; but was 


B 4 Well, 
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Well, madam, and now I think this ſubject is con- 


cluded. I have already written a Letter to Sir Walter, 
as at the requeſt of my ſiſter, to put an end, in the ci- 
villeſt terms, to his hopes. My Lord G. will be impa- 
tient for my return to town. I ſhall go with the more 
pleaſure, becauſe of the joy I ſhall be able to give him. 

Tou muſt be very happy, Sir; fince, beſides the 
pleaſure you take in doing good for its own ſake, you 


arc intitled to partake, in a very high manner, of the 


pleaſures of every one you know. 


He was ſo nobly modeſt, Lucy, that I could talk 


to him with more confidence than I believed, at my 
entrance into my Lord's Study, wouldfall to my ſhare: 
And I had, beſides, been led into a preſence of mind, 
by being made a perſon of ſome conſequence in the 


Love-cate of another: But I was ſoon to have my 
whole attention engaged in a ſubject ſtill nearer to my 


heart; as you ſhall hear. 

Indeed, madam, ſaid he, I am not very happy i in 
myſelt. Is it not right, then, to endeavour, by pro- 
moting the happineſs of others, to intitle myſelf to a 


ſhare of theirs ? 


It you are not happy, Sir and I ſtopt. I believe I 


Highed : I looked down: I took out mp handkerchief, 
for fear I ſhould want it. 

There ſeems, ſaid he, to be a mixture of generous 
concern, and kind curioſity, in one of the lovelieſt 
and moſt intelligent faces in the world. My ſiſters 
have, in your preſence, expreſſed a great deal of the 
latter. Had I not been myſelf in a manner uncertain, 
as to the event that muſt, in ſome meaſure, govern 
my future deſtiny, I would have gratified it; eſpe- 
cially as my Lord L. has, of late, joined in it. The 
criſis, I told them, however, as perhaps you remem- 


ber, was at hand. 
I do remember you ſaid ſo, Sir. And indeed, 


Lucy, it _ more than pei haps. I had not thought 


of any words half ſo often, ſince he ſpoke them. . 
The 
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Let.2. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 9 
The criſis, madam, is at hand : And I had not in- 
tended to open my lips upon the ſubject till it was over, 
except to Dr. Bartlett, who knows the whole affair, 
and indeed every affair of my life: But, as I hinted 
before, my heart is opened by the frankneſs of yours. 
[f you will be ſo good as to indulge me, I will briefly 
lay before you a few of the difficulties of my ſituatian; 
and leave it to you to communicate or not, at your 
pleaſure, what I ſhall relate to my two ſiſters and 
Lord L. You four ſeem to be animated by one ſoul. 
I am extremely concerned, Sir—] am very much 
concerned repeated the trembling ſimpleton [one 
check feeling to myſelf very cold, the other glowingly 
warm, by turns; and now pale, now crimſon, per- 
haps to the eye] that any-thing ſhould make you un- 
happy. But, Sir, I ſhall think myſelf favoured by 


your confidence. 5 | 
I am interrupted in my recital of his affecting nar- 


ration. Don't be impatient, Lucy: I almoſt wiſh I 
had not mylelt heard it. | 


ILE it 
Ms BY RON. In Continuation. 


1 DO not intend, madam, to trouble you with a 
1 hiſtory of all that part of my life which I was 
obliged to paſs abroad from about the Seventeenth to 
near the Twenty-fifth year of my age; tho' perhaps 
1t has been as buſy a period as could well be, in the 
life of a man ſo young, and who never ſought to tread 
in oblique or crooked paths. After this entrance into 
it, Dr. Bartlett ſhall be at liberty to ſatisfy your cu - 
rioſity in a more particular manner; for he and I 
nave correſponded for years with an intimacy that 
has few examples between a youth and a man in ad- 
vanced life. And here let me own the advantages I 
have received from his condeſcenſion; for I found the 

85 | | 5 follow- 
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following queſtions often occur to me, and to be of 
the higheſt ſervice in the conduct of my life What 
account ſhall I give of this to Dr. Bartlett? How, 


were I to give way to this temptation, ſhall I re- 


port it to Dr. Bartlett? - Or, Shall I be a hypo- 


crite, and only inform him of the beſt, and meanl7 


conceal from him the worſt? _ 

Thus, madam, was Dr. Bartlett in the place of a 
ſecond conſcience to me: And many a good thing did 
I do, many a bad one avoid, for having ſet up ſuch 
2 monitor over my conduct. And it was the more 
neceſſary that I ſhould, as I am naturally paſſionate, 
proud, ambitious; and as I had the honour of being 


early diſtinguiſhed (Pardon, madam, the ſeeming va- 


nity) by a Sex, of which no man was ever a greater 
admirer; and, poſſibly, the more diſtinguiſhed; as, 
for my ſafety-ſake, I was as ſtudious to decline inti- 
macy with the gay ones of it, however dignified by 


rank, or celebrated for beauty, as moſt young men 


are to cultivate their favour. 

Nor is it ſo much to be wondered at, that I had 
advantages which every one who travels, has not. 
Reſiding for ſome time at the principal courts, and 
often viſiting the ſame places, in the length of time I 
was abroad, I was conſidered, in a manner, as a na- 
tive, at the ſame time, that I was treated with the re- 


ſpect that is generally paid to travellers of figure, as 


well in France, as Italy. I was very genteelly ſup- 
ported : I ſtood in high credit with my countrymen, 


to whom I had many ways of being ſerviceable. 


They made known to every-body my father's affe- 


ction for me; his magnificent ſpirit ; the antient fa- 
milies, on both ſides, from which I was deſcended. I 


kept the beſt company ; avoided intrigues ; made not 


myſelf obnoxious to ſerious or pious people, tho? 1 
ſcrupled not to avow, when called upon, my own 


principles. From all theſe advantages, I was re- 
ſpected beyond my degree. 
LET 1 ſhould 
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Let. 2. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 1I 
I ſhould not, madam, have been thus laviſh in my 
own praiſe, but to account to you for the favour I ſtood 
in with ſeveral families of the firſt rank ; and to ſuggeſt 
an excuſe for more than one of them, which thought 
it no diſgrace to wiſh me to be allied with them. 
Lord L. mentioned to you, madam, and my ſiſters, 


a Florentine Lady, by the name of OLivia. She is, 


indeed, a woman of high qualities, nobly born, ge- 
nerous, amiable in her features, genteel in her perſon, 
and miſtreſs of a great fortune in poſſeſſion, which is 
entirely at her own diſpoſal ; having not father, 
mother, brother, or other near relations. The firſt. 
time I ſaw her was at the opera. An opportunity 
offered in her ſight, where a Lady, inſulted by a 
Lover made deſperate by her juſt refuſal of him, 
claimed and received my protection. What I did, 
on the occaſion, was generally applauded : Olivia, in 
particular, ſpoke highly of it. Twice, afterwards, I 
ſaw her in company where I was a viſiter : I had 
not the preſumption to look up to her with hope; 
but my countryman Mr. Jervois gave me to under- 
ſtand, that I might be maſter of my own fortune 


with Lady Olivia. I pleaded difference of religion: 


He believed, he ſaid, thar matter might be made eaſy— 
But could I be pleaſed with the change, would ſhe 
have made it, when paſſion, not conviction, was likely 
to be the motive? There could be no objeftion to 
her perton : Nobody queſtioned her virtue; but ſhe 
was violent and imperious in her temper. I had never 
left Mixp out of my notions of Love: I could not 
have been happy with her, had ſhe been queen of the 


glove. I had the mortification of being obliged to 


declare myſelf to the Lady's face: It was a mortifi- 
cation to me, as much tor her ſake as my own. I was 
obliged to leave Florence upon it, for ſome time; 
having been apprized, that the ſpirit of Revenge had 
taken place of a gentler paſſion, and that I was in 
danger from it. * 

How 
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How often did I lament the want of that refuge in a 
father's arms, and in my native country, which ſub- 


jected me to evils that were more than a match for my 
tender years, and to all the inconveniencies that can 
attend a baniſhed man ! Indeed I often conſidered my- 


{elf in this light; and, as the inconveniencies happened, 


was ready to repine ; and the more ready, as I could 


not afflict myſelf with the thought of having forteited 


my father's love; on the contrary, as the conſtant in- 


ſtances which I received of his paternal goodneſs, made 
me ſtill more earneſt to acknowlege it at his feet. 
Ought I to have forborn, Lucy, ſhewing a ſenſibi- 


lity at my eyes on this affecting inſtance of filial gra- 


titude ? If I ought, I wiſh I had had more command 
of myſelf : But "conſider, my dear, the affecting ſub- 


Jet we were upon. I was going to apologize for the 


trickling tear, and to have ſaid, as I truly might, 
Your filial goodneſs, Sir, affects me : But, with the 


conſciouſneſs that muſt have accompanied the words, 


would not that, to ſo nice a diſcerner, have been to 
own, that I thought the tender emotion wanted an 
apology ? Theſe little tricks of ours, Lucy, may ſa- 
tisfy our own punctilio, and ſerve to keep us in coun- 
tenance with ourſelves (and that, indeed, is doing 
ſomething) ; but, to a penetrating eye, they tend only 
to ſhew, that we imagined a cover, a veil, wanting 
and what is that veil, but a veil of gauze? 


What makes me 0 much afraid of this man's diſ- 


cernment ? Am not I an honeſt girl, Lucy ? 

He proceeded. 

From this violent Lady I had great trouble; and to 
this day—Bur this part of my ſtory 1 leave to Dr. 
Bartlett to acquaint you with. I mention it as a mat- 
ter that yet gives me concern, for her ſake, and as 
what I find has given ſome amuſement to my ſiſter 
Charlotte's curioſity. 

But I haſten to the affair which, of all others, has 


moſt embarraſſed me ; and which, engaging my com- 
paſſion, 
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paſſion, tho my honour is free, gives torture to my 
very ſoul. 


J found myſelf not well—I thought I ſhould have 


fainted The apprehenſion of his taking it, as I wiſhed 


him not to take it (for indeed, Lucy, I don't think it 
was that) made me worſe. Had I been by my/elf, 
this faintiſhneſs might have come over my heart. I 
am ſure it was not that: But it ſeized me at a very 
unlucky moment, you'll ſay. 

With a countenance full of tender concern, he 
caught my hand, and rang. In ran his Emily. My 


| dear Miſs Jervois, ſaid I, leaning upon her—Excuſe 


me, Sir—And I withdrew to the door : And, when 
there, finding my faintiſhneſs going off, I turned to 
him, who attended me thither : I am better, Sir, al- 
ready: I will return, inftantly. I muſt beg of you to 


proceed with your intereſting ſtory. | 
I 'was well the moment I was out of the Study. It 


was kept too warm, I believe ; and I fat too near the 
fire: That was it, to be ſure; and I ſaid ſo, on my 


'Y return ; which was the moment I had drank a glaſs of 


cold water. ROE P 

How tender was his regard for me! He did not 
abaſh me by cau/lefly laying my diſorder on his ſtory, 
and by offering to diſcontinue or poſtpone it. Indeed, 


Lucy, it was not owing to ht I ſhould caſily have 
diſtinguiſhed it, if it had: On the contrary, as I am 


not generally ſo much affected at the moment when 
any-thing unhappy befals me, as I am upon reflexion, 
when I extend, compare, and weigh conſequences, I 


was quite brave in my heart. Any-thing, thought I, 


is better than ſuſpenſe. Now will my fortitude have 
a call to exert itſelf; and I warrant I bear, as well as 
he, an evil that is inevitable. Ar this inſtant, this 


trying inſtant, however, I found myſelf thus brave : 


So, my dear, it was nothing but the too great waimth 


of the room which overcame me. 


I endeavoured to aſſume all my courage; and deſired 
| 5 | | | _ 
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him to proceed; but held by the arm of my chair, to 
ſteady me, leſt my little tremblings ſhould increaſe. 
The faintneſs had left ſome little tremblings upon me, 
Lucy; and one would not care, you know, to be 
thought affected by any- * in his Ty He as 
ceeded. ; 


AT Bologna, and in the neighbourhood of Urbino. 


are ſeated two branches of a noble family, Mar- 


quiſes and Counts of Porretta, which boaſts its pe- 


digree from Roman Princes, and has given to the 
church two Cardinals; one in the latter age, the other 
in the beginning of this. 


The Marcheſe della Porretta, who reſides in Bo- 


0g. | is a nobleman of great merit: His Lady is 1]- 
luſtrious by deſcent, and ſtill more ſo for her good- 


neſs of heart, ſweetneſs. of temper, and prudence. 


They have three ſons, and a daughter— 
[Ah, that daughter ! thought J. 


The eldeſt of the ſons is a general officer, in the 


ſervice of the king of the two Sicilies; a man of 
equal honour and bravery, but paſſionate and haughty, 
valuing himſelf on his deſcent. The ſecond is de- 
voted 70 the church, and is already a Biſhop. The 
intereſt of his family, and his own merits, it is not 
doubted, will one day, if he lives, give him a place in 
the Sacred College. The third, Signor Jeronymo (or, 
as he is ſometimes: called, the Barone) della Porretta, 
has a regiment in the ſervice of the king of Sardinia. 

The fiſter is the favourite of them all. She is lovely 
in her perſon, gentle in her manners, and has high, 

but j uſt, notions of the nobility of her deſcent, of 
the . of her Sex, and what is due to her own 


character. She is pious, charitable, beneficent. Her 
three brothers preferred her intereſts to their own. 
Her father uſed to call her, The pride of his life; her 
mother, Her oth; ſelf; her own Clementina. 

_ [CLEMENTINA {-—Ah! Lucy, what a pretty name 
is Clementina!] | be- 


* 
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I became intimate with Signor Jeronymo at Rome, 
near two years before I had the honour to be known 
to the reſt of his family, except by his report, which 
he made run very high in my favour. He was maſter 
of many fine qualities; but had contracted friendſhip 
with a ſet of diſſolute young men of rank, with whom 
he was very earneſt to make me acquainted. I allowed 
myſelf to be often in their company ; but, as they 
were totally abandoned in their morals, it was in hopes, 
by degrees, to draw him from them: But a love of 
pleaſure had got faſt hold of him ; and his other com- 
panions prevailed over his good-nature. He had cou- 
rage, but not enough to reſiſt their libertine attacks 
upon his morals. | 
Such a friendſhip could not hold, while each ſtood 
his ground; and neither would advance to meet the 
other. In ſhort, we parted, nor held a correſpond- 
ence in abſence: But afterwards meeting, by accident, 
at Padua, and Jeronymo having, in the interim, been 
led into- inconveniencies; he avowed a change of 
principles, and the friendſhip was renewed. | 
| It however held not many months : A Lady, leſs 
| celebrated for virtue than beauty, obtained an influ- 
ence over him, againſt warning, againſt promiſe. 
— On being expoſtulated with, and his promiſe 
claimed, he reſented the friendly freedom. He was 
| paſſionate; and, on this occaſion, leſs polite than it 
5 was natural for him to be: He even defied his friend. 
My dear Jeronymo ! how generouſly has he acknow- 


N leged ſince, the part his friend, at that time, a&ed ! 
„ But the reſult was, they parted, reſolving never more 
F > to ſee each other. 55 f 135 
5 Jeronymo purſued the adventure which had occa- 
- ſioned the difference; and one of the Lady's admi- 
. __ Ters, envying him his ſuppoſed ſucceſs, hired Breſcian 
. bravoes to aſſaſſinate him. : 

Ihe attempt was made in the Cremoneſe. They 
had got him into their toils in a little thicket at ſome 
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diſtance from the road. I, attended by two ſervants, 
happened to be paſſing, when a frighted horſe ran croſs 
the way, his bridle broken, and his ſaddle bloody: 
This making me apprehend ſome miſchief to the rider, 
J drove down the opening he came from, and ſoon 


beheld a man ſtruggling on the ground with two ruf. 


fians; one of whom was juſt ſtopping his mouth, the 
other ſtabbing him. I leapt out of the poſt-chaiſe, 
and drew my ſword, running towards them as faſt as 
J could; and, calling to my ſervants to follow me, 
indeed calling as it I had a number with me, in order 
to alarm them. On this, they fled; and I heard them 


ſay, Let us make off; we have done his buſineſs. 


Incenſed at the villainy, I purſued and came up with 
one of them, who turned upon me. I beat down his 
trombone, a kind of blunderbuſs, juſt as he preſented 
it at me, and had wounded and thrown him on the 


ground; but ſeeing the other ruffian turning back to 


help his fellow, and, on a ſudden, two others appear- 
ing with their horſes, I thought it beſt to retreat, tho 


I would fain have fecured one of them. My ſervants 


then, ſeeing my danger, haſtened, ſhouting, towards 


me. The bravoes (perhaps apprehending there were 


more than two) ſeemed as glad to get off with their 
reſcued companion, as I was to retire. I haſtened then 
to the unhappy man : But how much was I ſurpriſed, 
when I found him to be the Barone della Porretta, who, 
in diſguiſe, had been actually purſuing his amour ! 
He gave ſigns of lite. I inſtantly diſpatched one of 
my ſervants to Cremona, for a ſurgeon : I bound up, 
mean time, as well as I could, two of his wounds, 
one in his ſhoulder, the other in his breaſt. He had 
one in his hip-joint, that diſabled him from helping 
himſelf, and which I found beyond my ſkill to do any- 


thing with; only endeavouring, with my handker- 


chief, to ſtop its bleeding. I helped him into my 
chaiſe, ſtept in with him, and held him up in it, till 


one of my men told me, they had, in another part of gt 


the 


. 
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the thicket, found his ſervant bound and wounded, 
* > his horſe lying dead by his Tide. I then alighted, and 
put the poor fellow into the chaiſe, he being ſtiff 
with his hurts, and unable to ſtand. 
I walked by the fide of it; and in this manner 
moved towards Cremona, in order to ſhorten the way 
of the expected ſurgeon. | 7 
My ſervant ſoon returned with one. Jeronymo 
had fainted away. The ſurgeon dreſſed him, and pro- 
ceeded with him to Cremona. Then it was, that, 
opening hiseyes, he beheld, and knew me; and being 
told, by the ſurgeon, that he owed his preſervation to 
me, O Grandifon ! ſaid he, that I had followed your 
advice! that I had kept my promiſe with you !—How 
did I inſult you !—Can my deliverer forgive me? 
You ſhall be the director of my future life, if it pleaſe 
God to reſtore me. SE | +. 
His wounds proved not mortal; but he never will 
be the man he was: Partly from his having been un- 
ſkilfully treated by this his firſt ſurgeon ; and partly 
from his own impatience, and the difficulty of curing 
the wound in his hip-joint. Excuſe this particularity, 
madam. The ſubject requires it; and Signor Jero- 
ny mo now deſerves it, and all your pity. 
I attended him at Cremona, till he was fit to re- 
move. He was viſited there by his whole family from 
Bologna. There never was a family more affectionate 
" to one another: The ſuffering of one, is the ſuffering 
f of every one. The Barone was exceedingly beloved 
by his father, mother, ſiſter, for the ſweetneſs of his 
manners, his affectionate heart, and a wit ſo delight- 
fully gay and lively, that his company was ſought by 
f every- body | | | 
oy You will eaſily believe, madam, from what I have 
ſaid, how acceptable to the whole family the ſervice 
was which I had been ſo happy as to render their 
Jeronymo. They all joined to bleſs me; and the 
more, when they came to know that I was the perſon 
. GC whom 
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19 THE HISTORY OF vol. 3. 
whom their Jeronymo, in the days of our intimacy, 
had highly extolled in his Letters to his ſiſter, and to 


both brothers; and who now related to them, by word 


of mouth, the occaſion of the coldneſs that had paſſed 
between us, with circumſtances as honourable for me, 


as the contrary for himſelf: Such were his penitential 


confeſſions, in the deſperate condition to which he 
found himſelt reduced. 
He now, as I attended by his bed or his couch- 


| fide, frequently called for a repetition of thoſe argu- 
ments which he had, till zow, derided. He beſought 


me to forgive him for treating them before with le- 
vity, and me with diſreſpect, next, as he ſaid, to in- 
ſult: And he begged his family to conſider me not 
only as the preſerver of his life, but as the reſtorer of 
his morals. This gave the whole family the higheſt 
opinion of ine; and ſtill more to ſtrengthen it, the 


' generous youth produced to them, tho', as I may ſay, 


at his own expence (for his reformation was ſincere) 
a Letter which I wrote to lie by him, in hopes to en- 


force his temporary convictions; for he had a noble 


nature, and a lively ſenſe of what was due to his cha- 


racter, and to the love and piety of his parents, the 


Biſhop, and his ſiſter ; tho? he was loth to think he 
could be wrong in thoſe purſuits in which he was 
willing to indulge himſelf. 

Never was there a more grateful family. The noble 
father was uneaſy, becauſe he knew not how to ac- 
knowlege, according to the largeneſs of his heart, to 
a man in genteel circumſtances, the obligation laid 
upon them all. The mother, with a freedom more 
amiably great than the Italian Ladies are accuſtomed 
to expreſs, bid her Clementina regard as her fourth 
brother, the preſerver of the third. The Barone de- 
clared, that he ſhould never reſt, nor recover, till he 
had got me rewarded in ſuch manner as all the world 
ſhould think I had honour done me in it. 

When the Barone was removed to Bologna, the 

whole 
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whole family were ſtudious to make occaſions to get 
me among them. The General made me promiſe, 
when my relations, as he was pleaſed to expreſs him- 


ſelf, at Bologna, could part with me, to give him my 


company at Naples. The Biſhop, who paſſed all the 
time he had to ſpare from his dioceſe, at Bologna, 


and who is a learned man, in compliment to his 


fourth brother, would have me initiate him into the 
knowlege of the Engliſh tongue. ä 

Our Milton has deſervedly a name among them. 
The friendſhip that there was between him and a 
learned nobleman of their country, endeared his me- 
mory to them. Milton, therefore, was a principal 
author with us. Our lectures were uſually held in 
the chamber of the wounded brother, in order to di- 


vert him: He allo became my ſcholar. The father 


and mother were often preſent; and at ſuch times 


their Clementina was ſeldom abſent. Se alſo called 


me her tutor; and, tho? ſhe was not half ſo often pre- 
{ent at the lectures as her brothers were, made a greater 
proficiency than either of them. 
Do you doubt it, Lucy ?] | 
The father, as well as the Biſhop, 1s learned; the 


mother well read. She had had the benefit of a French 


education; being brought up by her uncle, who re- 
fided many years at Paris in a public character: And 
her daughter had, under her own eye, advantages in 
her education which are hardly ever allowed or ſought 
after by the Italian Ladies. In ſuch company, you 
may believe, madam, that I, who was kept abroad 
againſt my wiſhes, paſſed my time very agreeably. I 
was particularly honoured with the confidence of the 
Marchioneſs, who opened her hearc to me, and con- 
ſulted me on every material occurrence. Her Lord, 
who is one of the politeſt of men, was never better 
pleated than when he found us together; and not ſel- 
dom, tho' we were not engaged in lectures, the fair 

" 2 Cle- 
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Clementina claimed a right to be where her mother 
About this time, the young Count of Belvedere 
returned to Parma, in order to ſettle in his native 
country. His father was a favourite in the court of 
the Princeſs of Parma, and attended that Lady to 
Madrid, on her marriage with the late King of Spain, 
where he held a very conſiderable poſt, and lately died 
there immenſely rich. On a viſit to this noble family, 
the young Lord ſaw, and loved Clementina. 

The Count of Belvedere is a handſome, a gallant, 
a ſenſible man; his fortune is very great: Such an al- 
liance was not to be ſlighted. The Marquis gave his 


countenance to it: The Marchioneſs favoured me 


with ſeveral converſations upon the ſubject. She was 
of opinion, perhaps, that it was neceſſary to know 
my thoughts, on this occaſion ; for the younger bro- 


ther, unknown to me, declared, that he thought 
there was no way of rewarding my merits to the fa- 


mily, but by giving me a relation to it. Dr. Bartlett, 


madam, can ſhew you, from my Letters to him, 


ſome converſations, which will convince you, that in 
Italy, as well as in other countries, there are perſons 
of honour, of goodneſs, of generoſity ; and who are 
above reſerve, vindictiveneſs, jealouſy, and thoſe 
other bad paſſions by which ſome mark indifcrimi- 
nately a whole nation. 

For my own part, it was impoſſible (diſtinguiſhed 
as J was by every individual of this noble family, and 
lovely as is this daughter of it, miſtreſs of a thouſand 
good qualities, and myſelf abſolutely diſengaged in 


muy affections) that my vanity ſhould not ſometimes 


be awakened, and a with ariſe, that there might be a 
poſſibility of obtaining ſuch a prize: But I check'd 
the vanity, the moment J could find it begin to play 
about and warm my heart. To have attempted to 
recommend myſelf to the young Lady's favour, tho' 
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but by looks, by aſſiduities, I ſhould have thought an 


infamous breach of the truſt and confidence they all 
repoſed in me. | 5 

The pride of a family ſo illuſtrious in its deſcent; 
their fortunes unuſually high for the country which, 
by the goodneſs of their hearts, they adorned; the 
relation they bore to the church; my foreign extra- 
ction and intereſt; the Lady's exalted merits, which 
made her of conſequence to the hearts of ſeveral illu- 
ſtrious youths, before the Count of Belvedere made 
known his paſſion for her; none of which the fond 


family thought worthy of their Clementina, nor any 


of whom could engage her heart; but, above all, the 
difference in religion ; the young Lady ſo remarkably 
ſtedfaſt in hers, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
they could reſtrain her from aſſuming the veil ; and 


who once declared, in anger, on hearing me, when 


called upon, avow my principles, that ſhe grudged to 
a heretic the glory of having ſaved the Barone della 
Porretta; all theſe conſiderations outweighed any 
hopes that might otherwiſe have ariſen in a boſom ſo 


ſenſible of the favours they were continually heaping 


upon me. | 

About the ſame time, the troubles, now ſo happily 
appeaſed, broke out in Scotland : Hardly any thing 
ele was talked of, in Italy, but the progreſs, and ſup- 
poſed certainty of ſucceſs, of the young invader. I 
was often obliged to ſtand the triumphs and exulta- 
tions af perſons of rank and figure; being known to 
be warm in the intereſt of my country. I had a 


good deal of this kind of ſpirit to contend with, even 


in this more moderate Italian family; and this fre- 
quently brought on debates which I would gladly have 
avoided holding: But it was impoſſible. Every new 
advice from England revived the diſagreeable ſubject; 
tor the ſucceſs of the rebels, it was not doubted, would 
be attended with the reſtoration of what they called 
the Catholic religion: And Clementina particularly 

| A 3 | pleaſed 
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pleaſed herſelf, that then her heretic tutor would take 
refuge in the boſom of his holy mother, the church : 
And ſhe delighted to ſay things of this nature in the 
language I was teaching her, and which, by this time, 
ſhe ſpoke very intelligibly. 

I. took a reſolution, hereupon, to leave Italy for a 
while, and to retire to Vienna, or to ſome one of the 
German courts that was leſs intereſted than they were 
in Italy, in the ſucceſs of the Chevalier's undertaking ; 
and I was the more deſirous to do ſo, as the eure 
of Olivia againſt me began to grow ſerious, and to be 
talked of, even by herſelf, with Teſs diſcretion than was 
conſiſtent with her high ſpirit, her noble birth, and 
ample fortune. 

I communicated my intention to the Marchioneſs 
firſt : The noble Lady expreſſed her concern at the 
thoughts of my quitting Italy, and engaged me to put 
off my departure for ſome weeks ; but, at the ſame 
time, hinted to me, with an explicitneſs that 1s pecu- 
liar to her, her apprehenſions, and her Lord's, that! 
was in Love with her Clementina. I convinced her 
of my honour, in this particular; and ſhe ſo well ſa- 
tisfied the Marquis, in this reſpect, that, on their 
daughter's abſolute refuſal of the Count of Belvedere, 
they confided in me to talk to her in favour of that 
nobleman. The young Lady and I had a conference 
upon the ſubject: Dr. Bartlett can give you the par- 
ticulars. The father and mother, unknown to us 
both, had placed themſelves in a cloſet adjoining to the 
room we were in, and which communicated to an- 
other, as well as to that: They had no reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with what they heard me ſay to their 
daughter, 

The time of my departure from Italy drawing near, 
and the young Lady repeatedly refuſing the Count of 
Belvedere, the younger brother (ſtill unknown to me, 
for he doubted not but I ſhould rejoice at the honour 
he hoped to prevail upon them to 90 me) declared in 


my 
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my favour. They objected the more obvious diffi- 
culties in relation to religion, and my country: He 
deſired to be commiſſioned to talk to me on thoſe ſub- 
jects, and to his ſiſter on her motives for refuſing the 
Count of Belvedere ; but they would not hear oi his 
ſpeaking to me on this ſubject ; the Marchion-1s giv- 
ing generous reaſons, on my behalf, for her joining in 
the refuſal; and undertaking herſelf to talk to ner 
daughter, and to demand ot her, her reaſons tor re- 
jecting every propoſal that had been made her. 
She accordingly cloſeted her Clementina. She 
could get nothing from her, but tears: A filence, 
without the leaſt appearance of ſullenneſs, had for 
ſome days before ſhewn, that a deep melancholy had 
begun to lay hold of her heart: She was, however, 
offended when Love was attributed to her; yet ker 
mother told me, that ſhe could not but ſuſpect, that 
ſhe was under the dominion of that paſſion without 
knowing it; and the rather, as ſhe was never chear- 
ful but when ſhe was taking lefſo:.5 for learning a 
tongue, that never, as the Marchioneſs faid, was 
likely to be of uie to her. : | 
As the Marchioneſs ſaid' Ah, my Lucy !] 
The melancholy. increaſed. Her tutor, as he 
was called, was deſired to talk to her. He did. 
It was a taſk put upon him, that had its difficulties, 
It was obſerved, that ſhe generally aſſumed a chear- 
ful air while ſhe was with Zim, but faid little; yet 
ſeemed pleaſed with every - thing he ſaid to her; 
and the little ſhe did anſwer, tho' he ſpoke in Italian 
or French, was in her newly- acquired language: But 
the moment he was gone, her countenance fell, and 
ſne was ſtudious to find opportunities to get from 
company. | - . 
[ What think you of my fortitude, Lucy? Was I 
not a good girl? But my curioſity kept up my ſpirits. 
When I come to reflect, thought I, I ihail have it all 
upon my pillow. : 
| g „ Ex Her 
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Her parents were in the deepeſt affliction. They 


conſulted phyſicians, who all pronounced her malady 


to be Love. She was taxed with it; and all the in- 


dulgence promiſed her that her heart could wiſh, as to 
the object; but ſtill ſhe could not, with patience, 


bear the imputation. Once ſhe aſked her woman, 
who told her that ſhe was certainly in Love, Would 


you have me hate myſelf ?—Her mother talked to her 
of the paſſion in favourable terms, and as laudable : 
She heard her with attention, but made no anſwer. 
The evening before the day I was to {et out for 
Germany, the family made a ſumptuous entertain- 
ment, in honour of a gueſt on whom they had con- 
ferred ſo many favours. They had brought them- 


ſelves to approve of his departure the more readily, 


as they were willing to ſee, whether his abſence 
would affect their Clementina; and, if it did, in what 


manner. 
They left it to her choice, Whether ſhe would ap- 


| pear at table, or not. She choſe to be there. They 
all rejoiced at her recovered ſpirits. She was ex- 


ceeding chearful: She ſupported her part of the con- 
verſation, during the whole evening, with her uſual 
vivacity and good ſenſe, inſomuch that I wiſhed to 
myſelf, I had departed ſooner. Yet it is ſurpriſing, 
thought I, that this young Lady, who ſeemed always 
to be pleaſed, and even ſince theſe reſveries have had 
power over her, to be moſt chearful in my company, 
thould rejoice in my departure; ſhould ſeem to owe 
her recovery to it; a departure which every one elſe 


kindly regrets: And yet there was nothing in her be- 
baviour or looks that appeared in the leaſt affected. 


When acknowlegements were made to me of the 
pleaſure I had given to the whole family, ſhe joined 


in them: When my health and happineſs were wiſhed, 


ſhe added ber wiſhes by chearful bows, as ſhe fat : 
When they wiſhed to ſee me again, before I went to 


England, ſhe did the ſame. So that my heart was 
dilated 
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dilated : I was overjoyed to fee ſuch a happy altera” 
tion. When I took leave of them, ſhe ſtood for- 


ward to receive my compliments, with a polite French 


freedom. I offered to preſs her hand with my lips: 
My brother's deliverer, ſaid ſhe, muſt not affect this 
diſtance; and, in a. manner, offered her cheek ; add- 
ing, God preſerve my tutor where-ever he ſets his 
foot (and in Engliſh, God convert you too, Chevalier!) 
May you never want ſuch an agreeable friend as you 
have been to us! EE, * 
Signor Jeronymo was not able to be with us. I 
went up to take leave of him: O my Grandiſon! 


ſaid he, and flung his arms about my neck; and will 


you go? — Bleſſings attend you l- But what will be- 
come of a brother and ſiſter, when they have loſt you? 
You will rejoice me, replied I, if you will favour 
me with a few lines, by a ſervant whom I ſhall leave 
behind me for three or four days, and who will find 
me at Inſpruck, to let me know how you all do; and 
whether your ſiſter's health continues. D 

She mult, ſhe ſhall, be yours, faid he, if I can ma- 
nage it. Why, why, will you leave us? | 
I was ſurpriſed to hear him ſay this: He had never 
before been ſo particular. +4 | ; 

That cannot, cannot be, ſaid I. There are a thou- 
ſand obſtacles— 5 | 

All of which, rejoined he, that depend upon us, I 
doubt not to overcome. Your heart 1s not with 
Olivia ? | 

They all knew, from that Lady's indiſcretion, of 
the propoſals that had been made me, relating to her; 
and of my declining them. I aflured him, that my 


> heart was free. 


We agreed upon a correſpondence, and I took leave 

of one of the moſt grateful of men. 
But how much was I afflicted when I received at 
Inſpruck the expected Letter, which acquainted me, 
that this ſunſhine laſted no longer than the next day 
1 = The 
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The young Lady's malady returned, with redoubled 
force. Shall I, madam, briefly relate to you the 


anner in which, as her brother wrote, it operated 


upon her? 
She ſh.t herſelf up in her chambes: not ſeeming to 
regard or know that her woman was in it: nor "did 


ſhe anſwer to two or three queſtions that her woman 


aſked her; but, ſetting her chair with its back to- 
| wards her, over- againſt a cloſet in the room, after a 


profound filence, ſhe bent forwards, and, in a low- 


voice, ſeemed to be communing with a perſon i in the 
cloſet.—* And you ſay he is actually gone? Gone 
for ever? No, not for ever! 


Who gone, madam ? ſaid her woman. To whom 


do you direct your diſcourſe ? 


We were all obliged to him, no doubt. So 


© bravely to re ſcue my brother, and to purſue the bra- 


© voes; and, as my brother ſays, to put him in his 
© own chaiſe, and walk on foot by the fide of it 


Why, as you fay, aſſaſſins might have murdered 
him: The horſes might have trampled him under 
« their feet.“ Still looking as if ſhe were ſpeaking to 
ſomebody in the cloſer. 


Her woman ſtept to the cloſet, and opened the 


door, and left it open, to take off her attention to 


the place, and to turn the courſe of her ideas; but 


ſtill ſhe bent forwards towards it, and talked calmly, 
as if to ſomebody in it: Then breaking into a faint 


laugh, In Love!— that is ſuch a /illy notion: And 


<yetT love every- body better than I love mylelf.* 

Her mother came into the room juſt then. The 
young Lady aroſe 1a haſte, and ſhut the cloſet-door, 
az if ſhe had ſomebody hid there; and, throwing 
herſelf at her mother's feet, My dear, my ever-ho- 
noured mamma, ſaid ſhe, forgive me for all the trou- 


ble have cauſed you—But I will, I muſt, you can't 
deny me; I will be God's child, as well as yours—1 


Will SO zit 4 nunnery. 
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It came out afterwards, that her confeſſor, taking 
advantage of confeſſions extorted from her of regard 


for her tutor, tho' only ſuch as a ſiſter might bear to 


a brother, but which he had ſuſpected might come to 
be of conſequence, had filled her tender mind with 


terrors, that had thus affected her head. She is, as I 
have told you, madam, a young Lady of exemplary 


er = | 
I will not dwell on a ſcene ſo melancholy. How I 


| afflict your tender heart, my good Miſs Byron! 


Do you think, Lucy, I did not weep ?—Indeed I 
did—Poor young Lady But my mind was fitted for 
the indulging of ſcenes ſo melancholy. Pray, Sir, 


proceed, ſaid I : What a heart muſt that be, which 


bleeds not for ſuch a diſtreſs ! Pray, Sir, proceed. ] 

Be it Dr. Bartlett's taſk to give you further parti- 
culars. I will be briefer—I will not indulge my own 
grief. | —— 

5 All that medicine could do, was tried: But her 


confeſſor, who, however, is an honeſt, a worthy man, 
kept up her fears and terrors. He ſaw the favour. 


her tutor was in with the whole family : He knew 


that the younger brother had declared for rewarding - 


him in a very high manner : He had more than once 
put this favoured man upon an avowal of his prin- 


ciples; and, betwixt her piety and her gratitude, had 


1 ſo, though at firſt they hoped to proſelyte her, gives 


raiſed ſuch a conflict in her mind, as her tender nature 


could not bear. 


At Florence lives a family of high rank and honour, 
the Ladies of which have with them a friend noted 
for the excellency of her heart, and her genius; and 
who, having been robbed of her fortune early in life, 
by an uncle to whoſe care ſhe was committed by her 
dying father, was received both as a companion and 
a bleſſing, by the Ladies of the family ſhe has now 
tor many years lived with. She is an Engliſhwoman, 
and a Proteſtant; but ſo very diſcreet, that her being 


them 
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them not a leſs value for her; and yet they are all 


\ zealous Roman Catholics. Theſe two Ladies, and 
this their companion, were viſiting one day at the 


Marcheſe della Porretta's; and there the diſtreſſed 
mother told them the mournful tale : The Ladies, 
who think nothing that is within the compaſs of hu- 
man prudence impoſſible to their Mrs. Beaumont, 
wiſhed that the young Lady might be entruſted for 
a week to her care, at their own houſe at Florence. 

It was conſented to, as ſoon as propoſed; and 


Lady Clementina was as willing to go; there having 


always been an intimacy between the families; and 
ſhe (as every-body elſe) having a high opinion of 
Mrs. Beaumont. They took her with them on the 
day they ſet out for Florence. 

Here, again, for ſhortening my ftory, I will refer to 
Dr. Bartlett. Mrs. Beaumont went to the bottom of 
the malady : She gave her advice to the family upon 
it. They were reſolved (Signor Jeronymo ſupporting 


her advice) to be governed by it. The young Lady _ 


was told, that ſhe ſhould be indulged in all her wiſhes. 
She then acknowleged what thoſe were; and was the 


eaſter for the acknowlegement, and for the advice of 


ſuch a prudent friend ; and returned to Bologna 


(Mrs. Beaumont accompanying her) much more com 


poſed than when ſhe left it. The tutor was ſent for, 


by common conſent; for there had been a conven- 


tion of the whole family; the Urbino branch, as well 


as the General, being preſent. In that the terms 


to be propoſed to the ſuppoſed happy man were ſet- 


tled; but they were not to be mentioned to him, till 


aſter he had ſeen the Lady: A wrong policy, ſurely. 


He was then at Vienna. Signor Jeronymo, in his 


Letter, congratulated him in high terms; as a man, 


whom he had it now, at laſt, in his power to reward: 
And he hinted, in general, that the conditions would 
be ſuch, as it was impoſſible but he muſt find his very 


oreat advantage i in them: As to fortune, to be ſure, 


de meant. | The 
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The friend ſo highly valued could not but be af- 
fected with the news: Yet, knowing the Lady, and 
the family, he was afraid that the articles of Reſidence 
and Religion would not be eaſily compromiſed between 


them. He therefore ſummoned up all his prudence to 
| keep his fears alive, and his hope in ſuſpenſe. 


He arrived at Bologna. He was permitted to pay 
his compliments to Lady Clementina in her mother's 
preſence. How agreeable, how nobly frank, was the 
reception, from both mother and daughter! How high 
ran the congratulations of Jeronymo ! He called the 


ſuppoſed happy man #ro/ber. The Marquis was ready 
to recognize the fourth ſon in him. A great fortune, 


additional to an eſtate bequeathed her by her two 
grandfathers, was propoſed. My father was to be in- 


vited over, to be preſent at the nuptials. 


But let me cut ſhort the reſt. The terms could not 
be complied with: For I was to make a formal re- 


nunciation of my religion, and to ſettle in Italy; only 


once, in two or three years, was allowed, 1t I pleaſed, 
tor two or three months, to go to England ; and, as a 


viſit of curioſity, once in her life, it their daughter 


deſired it, to carry her thither, for a time to be limited 


What muſt be my grief, to be obliged to diſappoint 
ſuch expectations as were raiſed by perſons who had 


ſo ſincere a value for me | You cannot, madam, ' 


imagine my diſtreſs : So little as could be expected to 
be allowed by them to the principles of a man whom 
they ſuppoſed to be in an error that would inevitably 


: caſt him into perdition ! But when the friendly bro- 
ther implored my compliance; when the excellent 


mother, in effect, beſought me to have pity on Her 
heart, and on her child's head; and when the tender, 
the amiable Clementina, putting Herſel, out of the 
queſtion, urged me, for my foul's fake, to embrace 
the doctrines of her holy mother, the church What. 

madam But how I grieve you! _ 2 
| , {Lie 
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{He ſtopt—His handkerchief was of uſe to him, as 
mine was to me What a diſteſs was here!] 

And what, and what, Sir, ſobbing, was the reſult ? 
Could you, could you reſiſt? 

Satisfied in my own faith ! Entirely ſatisfied ! Hav 
ing inſuperable objections to that I was wiſhed to em- 
brace A Lover of my native country too - Were 
not my God and my Country to be the ſacrifice, if ] 
complied ? But I /aboured, I ſtudied, for a compro- 
miſe. I muſt have been unjuſt to Clementina's merit, 


and to my own character, had ſhe not been dear to me. 
And indeed J beheld graces in her then, that I had be- 
fore reſolved to ſhut my eyes againſt ; her Rank next 


to princely ; her Fortune high as her rank ; Religion; 
Country, all ſo many obſtacles that had appeared to 
me inſuperable, removed by themſelves ; and no ap- 
prehenſion left of a breach of the laws of hoſpitality, 
which had, till now, made me ſtruggle to behold one 
of the moſt amiable and noble-minded of women with 
indifference. I offered to live one year in Italy, one 
in England, by turns, it their dear Clementina would 
live with me there; it not, I would content myſelf 
with paſſing only three months, in every year, in my 
native country. I propoſed to leave her entirely at her 
liberty, in the article of religion; and, in caſe of chil- 


dren by the marriage, the daughters to be educated by 


ber, the ſons by me; a condition to which his Holineſs 
himſelf, it was preſumed, would not refute his ſanction, 
as there were precedents for it. This, madam, was a 
great ſacrifice to COSI to Love—What could I 


more ? 


And would not, Sir, would not, Clementina con- 
ſent to this compromiſe:? 
Ah the unhappy Lady! It is this reflexion chat 


ſtrengthens my grief. She would have conſented: 


She was carneſt to procure the conſent of her friends 
upon theſe terms. This her earneſtneis in my fa- 
vour, devoted as ſhe was to her religion, excites my 
compaſſion, and calis ſor my gratitude. What 
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What ſcenes, what diſtreſsful ſcenes, followed! 


The noble father forgot his promiſed indulgence; 
the mother indeed ſeemed, in a manner, neutral ; 


the youngeſt brother was ſtill, however, firm in my 


cauſe; but the Marquis, the General, the Biſhop, 


and the whole Urbino branch of the family, were not 


to be moved; and the leſs, as they conſidered the 
alliance as highly honourable to me (a private, an ob- 


ſcure man, as now they began to call me) as dero- 


atory to their own honour. In ſhort, I was allowed, 
I was defired, to depart from Bologna; and not ſuffered 
to take leave of the unhappy Clementina, tho? on 


her knees ſhe begged to be allowed a parting inter- 
view And what was the conſequence ? — Dr. Bartlett 


mult tell the reſt. —Unhappy Clementina !—Now 
they wiſh me to make them one more viſit at Bo- 
logna!—Unhappy Clementina To what purpoſe ? 

I ſaw his noble heart was too much affected, to 


anſwer queſtions, had I had voice to aſk any. 


But, O my friends! you ſee how it is! Can I be 


| fo unhappy as he is? As his Clementina is? Well 


might Dr. Bartlett ſay, that this excellent man is not 
happy. Well might he himſelf ſay, that he has ſuf- 


fered greatly, even from good women. Well might 


Not, I am ſure, 


he complain of ſleepleſs nights. Unhappy Clemen- 
tina! let me repeat after him; and not happy Sir 
Charles Grandiſon And who, my dear, is happy ? 


Your FIARRIET BYROV,. 


LETTER III. 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. | 


1 forced to lay down my pen. I will begin 
a new Letter. I did not think of concluding my 
former where I did. | 1 
Sir Charles ſaw me in grief, and forgot his own, to 

| | | applaud 
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applaud my humanity, as he called it, and ſooth me. 
I have often, faid he, referred you, in my narrative, 
to Dr. Bartlett. I will beg of him to let you ſee any- 


thing you ſhall wiſh to ſee, i in the free and unreſerved 


correſpondence we have held. You, that love to en- 
tertain your friends with your narrations, will find 
ſomething, perhaps, in a ſtory like this, to engage 


their curioſity. On their honour and candor, 7 am 
ſure, I may depend. Are they not your friends? 


Would to heaven it were in my power to contribute 
to their pleaſure and yours] 

I only bowed. I could only bow. 

I told you, madam, that my Compaſſion was en- 
gaged; but that my Honour was free: I /h:nk it is ſo. 
But when you have ſeen all that Dr. Bartlett will ſhew 


you, you will be the better able to judge of me, and 


for me. I had rather be thought favourably of by 

Miſs Byron, than by any woman in the world. 
Who, Sir, ſaid I, knowing only ſo far as I know of 

| i the unhappy Clementina, but muſt wiſh her to be— 


Ah Lucy! there I ſtopt—I had like to have been a 


falſe girl And yet ought I not, from my heart, to 
have been able to ſay what I was going to ſay ?—I do 
aver, Lucy, upon repeated experience, that Love is a 
narrower of the heart. Did I not uſe to be thought 


generous and benevolent, and to be above all ſelfiſh- 


neſs? But am I ſonow? 

And now, madam, ſaid he [and he was going to 
take my hand, but with an air, as if he thought the 
freedom would be too great A tenderneſs /o ſpeaking 
in his eyes; a reſpectfulneſs /o ſolemn in his coun- 
tenance; he juſt touched it, and withdrew his hand} 
What ſhall | ſay ?—T cannot tell what I ſhould ſay 
. But,you, I ſee, can pity me—You can pity the noble 
Clementina—Honour forbids me !—Yet honour bids 
me Let I cannot be unjuſt, ungenerous—lelfiſh! — 

He aroſe from his ſeat—Allow me, madam, to 


thank you for the favour of your ear—Pardon me for 
| the 
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the trouble I ſee I have given to a heart that is ca- 
pable of a ſympathy fo tender— 

And, bowing low, he withdrew with precipitation, 
as if he would not let me ſee his emotion. He left 
me looking here, looking there, as if for my heart; 
and then, as giving it up > for irrecoverable, I became 


for a few moments motionleſs, and a ſtatue. 


A violent burſt of tears recovered me to ſenſe and 


motion; and uſt then Miſs Grandifon (who, having 
} heard her brother withdraw, forbore for a few mi- 


nutes to enter, ſuppoſing he would return) hearing me 
ſob, ruſhed in. O my Harriet! ſaid ſhe, claſping her 
arms about me, What is done Dol, or do I not, 


embrace my ſiſter, my real ſiſter, my fiſter Gran=. 


difon ? 

Ah my Charlotte! No fattering hope 4 is now left 
me—No ſiſter | It muſt not, it cannot be The 
Lady is But lead me, lead me out of this room! 
don't love it! ſpreading one hand before my eyes, 

ny tears trickling between my fingers—Tears that 
towed not only for myſelf, but for Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon and the unhappy Clementina: For, gather you 
not, from what he ſaid, that ſomething diſaſtrous has 
befallen the poor Lady: > And then, ſupporting myſelf 
with her arm, I hurried out of Lord L's Study, and 
up ſtairs into my own chamber; ſhe following me 
Leave me, leave me here, dear creature, ſaid I, for 
fix minutes: I will attend you then, in your own 


dreſſing-room. 


She kindly retired ; I threw myſelf into a chair, 
indulged my tears for a few moments, and was the 


| fitter to receive the two ſiſters, who, hand-in-hand, 
came into my room to comfort me. 


But I could not relate what had paſſed immediately 
with any connexion : I told them only, that all was 
over ; that their brother was to be pitied, not blamed: 


And that if they would allow me to recollect ſome 
things that were moſt affecting, I would attend them; 


Vor. III. 3 = and 
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and they ſhould have my narrative the more exact, 5 
the indulgence. 

They ſtard no longer with me than to lee me a2 
little compoſed. 

Sir Charles and Dr. Bartlett went out together in 
his chariot : He enquired more than once of my 
health; ſaying to his ſiſter Charlotte, That he was 
afraid he had affected me too much, by the melan- 
choly tale he had been telling me. 

He excuſed himſelf from GRE with us. Poor 
man! What mult be his diſtreſs ! — Not able to ſce 
us, to ſit with us! 

I would have excuſed myſelf os being not very 
fit to appear; but was not permitted. 

I far, however, but a very little while at table after 
dinner; yet how tedious did the dinner-time appear 
The ſervants eyes were irkſome to me; ſo were 
Emily's (dear girl!) gliſtening as they did, tho? ſhe 
knew not for what, but ſympathetically, as I may ſay; 
the ſuppoſing, that all was not as ſhe would have it. 

She came up ſoon after to me—One word, my 
deareſt madam (the door in her hand, and her head 
only within it): Fell me only that there i is no miſun- 
derſtanding between my guardian and you !|—Tell me 
only that 

None, my dear None, none at all, my Emily! 

Thank God ! claſping her hands together ; thank. 
God ! —It there were, I ſhould not have known 
_ whole part to take hut 1 won't diſturb you And 
was going. 

Stay, ſtay, my precious young friend! Stay, my 
Emily.—I arole; took her hand: My ſweet girl! 
ſay, Will you live with me ? 


God for ever bleſs you, deareſt madam il. 129 


It is the with next my heart. 
Will you go down with me to Northamptonſhire, 
my love ? 
To the world” s end I will attend you, madam : ] 
will 


. 
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will be your handmaid; and I will love you better 
than I love my guardian, if poſſible. 

Ah my dear! but how will oF u live without ſeeing 
your guardian now-and-then ? i 

Why, he will live with us, won't he? 

No, no, my dear ind you would chooſe, then, 
to live with him, not with me; would you ?— 

Indeed but I won't—Indeed I will live and die with 
you, if you will let me; and I warrant his kind heart 
will often lead him to us. But tell me, Why theſe 
tears, madam ? Why this grief? Why do you ſpeak 
ſo quick and ſhort? And why do you ſcem to be in 


ſuch a hurry ? 


Do I ſpeak quick and ſhort? Do ] ſcem to be in a 
hurry?— Thank you, my love, for your obſervation, 


And now leave me: I will profit by it. 


The amiable girl withdrew on tiptoe; and I ſet 
about compoſing myſelf. 

I was obliged to ker for her obſervation : It was 
really of uſe to me. But you muſt think, Lucy, that 
I muſt be fluttered. His manner of Jeaving me 
Was it not particular? To break from me ſo ab- 


_ ruptly, as I may ſay—And what he ſaid with looks ſo 


earneſt! Looks that ſeemed to carry more meaning 


than his words: And withdrawing without conduCt= 


ing me out, as he had led me in—and as it—I don't 
know how as if—But you will give me your opinion 
of all theſe things. I can't ſay "bur I think my ſuſ- 


penſe is over; and in a way not very deſirable - Vet 


But why ſhould I puzzle myſelf? What muſt be, 


muſt. 

At afternoon- tea, the gentlemen not being returned, 
and Emily undertaking the waiter's office, I gave my 
Lord and'the two Ladies, tho? ſhe was preſent, ſome 
account of what had paſſed, but briefly ; and I had 


_ Juſt finiſhed, and was quitting the room, as the two 


gentlemen entered the door. 
Sir Charles inſtantly addreſſed me with apologies for 
D 2 | The 
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the concern he had given me. His emotion was vi— 
ſible as he ſpoke to me. He heſitated. He trembled. 
Ny did he heſitate ? Ny did he tremble ? | 

I told him, I was not aſhamed to own, that I was 
very much affected by the melancholy ſtory. The 
poor Lady, faid J, is greatly to be piticd But re- 


member, Sir, what you promiſed Dr. Bartlett ſhould 


do for me. 
J have been requeſting the Doctor to fulfil my en- 
gagements. 
And I am ready to obey, ſaid the good man. My 
agreeable taſk ſhall ſoon be performed. | 
As I <vas at the door, going up ſtairs to my cloſer, 
I courteſied, and purſued my intention. 
He bowed, ſaid nothing, and looked, I thought, 
as if he were diſappointed, that I did not return to 
company. No, indeed | 
Tet I pity him, at my heart! How odd i is it, then, 
to be angry with him ?—So much goodneſs, ſo much 
ſenſibility, ſo much compaſſion (whence all his woes, 
believe) never met together, in a heart ſo manly. . 


Tell me, tell me, my dear Lucy Let tell me no- 


thing till I am favoured with, and you have read, the 


account that will be given me oy Dr. Bartlett : Then, 


I hope, we ſhall have ever; y-th ng before us. 


Saturday, March 25. 
ITE [ Yet why that diſreſpectful word ?—Fie upon 
me, for my narrownels of heart I] Sir Charles is ſetting 
out for town. He cannot be happy, himſelf: He is 
therefore giving himſelf the pleaſure of endeavouring 
to make his friend happy. He can enjoy the happi- 
neſs of his friends! O the bleſſing of a benevolent 
heart! Let the world frown, as it will upon ſuch a 
one, it cannot poſſibly bereave it of all happineſs. — 
Fortune, do thy worlſt ! If Sir Charles Grandiſon can- 
not be happy with his Clementina, he will make him- 
felt a partaker of Lord G's a 3 and as that 
will 
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will ſecure, if not her own fault, the happineſs of his 


ſiſter, he will not be deſtitute of felicity. And let 
me, after his example—Ah, Lucy ! that I could !— 
But in time, I hope, I ſhall deſerve, as well as be 


eſteemed, to be the girl of my grandmamma and 


aunt ; and then, of courſe, be worthy to be called, 


my dear Lucy, 
Your HAaRRIET BYRON. 


Saturday Neon. 
StR CHARLES is gone; and I have talked over the 


matter again with the Ladies and Lord L. 


What do you think ?—They all will have it—and 


it is a faithful account, to the very beft of my recol- 


lection —They all will have it, That Sir Charles's 


great ſtruggle, his great grief, is owing His great 
ſtruggle (1 don't know what I write, I think - But let 
it go) is between his Compaſſion for the unhappy Cle- 


mentina, and his Love for Somebody elle. 


But who, my dear, large as his heart is, can be 
contented with half a heart? Compaſſion, Lucy! — 
The compaſſion of ſuch a heart It muſt be Love — 
And ought it not to be ſo to ſuch a woman ?—Tell 


me Don't you, Lucy, with all hu, pity the un- 


happy Clementina ? who loves, againſt the principles 
of her religion; and, in that reſpect, againſt her in- 
clination, a man who cannot be hers, but by a viola 
tion of his honour and eonſcience ? What a fatality 


in a Love ſocircumſtanced To love againſt iuclina- 


tion ! What a ſound has that! But what an abſurdit 

is this paſſion called Love? Or, rather, of what ab- 
ſurd things does it make its votaries guilty ? Let mine 
be evermore circuraſcribed by the Laws of Reaſon, of 


Duty; and then my recollections, my refiexions, will 
never give me laſting diſturbance ! 


2 > 
do 


_ 9 Bartlett has defired me to let him know what 


the par ticular paſſages are, of which I more imme- 
D 3 | cdiately 


—— — 
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diately wiſh to be informed, for our better underſtand- 


ing the unhappy Cle mentina's ſtory, and has promiſed 
to tranſcribe them. I have given him a liſt in writing. 
have been half guilty of affectation. I have aſked 
for ſome particulars that Sir Charles referred to, which 


are not ſo immediately intereſting : The hiſtory of 


Olivia, of Mrs. Beaumont; the debates Sir Charles 
mentioned, between himſelf and Signor Jeronymo : 
But, Lucy, the particulars I am molt impatient for, 
are theſe : 


His firſt conference with Lady Clementina on the 


ſubject of the Count of Belvedere; which her father 


and mother over- heard. 
The conference he was deſired to hold with her, on 
her being firſt ſeized with melancholy. 


Whether her particularly chearful behaviour, on his 


departure from Bologna, is any-where accounted-tor. 
By what means Mrs. Beaumont prevailed on her to 


acknowlege a paſſion ſo ſtudiouſſy concealed from the 


tendereſt of parents. 
Sir Charles's reception, on his return from Vienna, 
What reception his propoſals of compromiſe, as to 


religion and reſidence, met with, as well from the fa- 


milv, as from Clementina. 

The moſt important of all, Lucy—The laſt di- 
ſtreſsful parting : What made it neceſſary ; what hap- 
pened at Bologna afterwards ; and what the poor Cle- 
inentina's ſituation NOW is. 

If the Doctor is explicit, with regard to this . 
WE . be able to account for their deſiring him to 
reviſit them at Bologna, after ſo long an abſence, and 
tor his ſeeming to think it will be to no purpoſe to ob- 


lige them. OL cy ! waat a great deal depends upon 


the anſwer to this article, as it may happen !—But no 
more ſuſpenſe, I beſecch you, Sir Charles Grandiſon! 
No more ſuſpenſe, I pray you, Dr. Bartlett! My 
heart ſickens at the tho * of further ſuſpenſe. I can- 
not bear it! 


Adieu, 
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Adieu, Lucy! Lengthening my Letter would be 
only dwelling longer (tor I know not how to change 
my ſubject) on weakneſſes and follies that have already 


given you boo much pain for 
oo Your HARRIET BYRON. 


LETFSELT- 
Miſs BY RON. In Continuation. 


Colnebrooke, Monday, Mar. 2 7. 


DE. Bartlett, Tecing our impatience, aſked leave to 
take the aſſiſtance of his nephew in tranſcribing 
from Sir Charles's Letters the paſſages that will enable 
him to perform the taſk he has ſo kindly undertaken. 
By this means he has already preſented us with the 
tollowing tranſcripts. We have eagerly peruſed them. 
When you have done ſo, be pleaſed to haſten them up, 
that my couſin Reeves's may have the ſame opportu- 
nity. They are ſo good as to give chearfully the pre- 
terence to the venerable circle, as my couſin, whe 
dincd with us yeſterday, bid me tell you. O my Lucy! 
what a glorious young man is Sir Charles Grandiſon! 


But he had the happineſs of a Dr. Bartlett, as he is 


fond of owning, to improve upon a foundation that 


was ſo nobly laid, by the beſt and wiſeſt of mothers. 


Dr. Bartlett's firſt Letter. 5 
M * 2; my good Miſs Byron, will be eaſy, by 


the aſſiſtance you have allowed me : For what 
is it, but to tranſcribe parts of Sir Charles's Letters, 
adding a few lines here and there, by way of con- 
nexion? And I am delighted with it, as it will make 
known the heart of my beloved patron in all the lights 


which the moſt intereſting circumſtances can throw 


upon it, to ſo many worthy perſons as are permitted 
a ſhare in this confidence. | 

The firſt of your commands runs thus 
5 — - T fhcusd 


THE HISTORY vel; 


TI ſhould imagine, ſay you, that the debates Sir 


Charles mentions, between himſelf and Signor Fero- 
nymo, and his companions, at their fir ft acquaint- 
ance, muſt be not only curious, but eafying. 


They are, my good Miſs Byron: But as I preſume 


that you Ladies are more intent upon being obeyed 


in the other articles | See, Lucy, I had better not have 


diſſembled !] I will only at preſent tranſcribe for you, 
with ſome ſhort connexions, two Letters; by which 
you will fee how generouſly Mr. Grandiſon ſought to 
recover his friend to the paths of virtue and honour, 
when he had formed ſchemes, in conjunction with, 


and by the inſtigation of, other gay young men ot 


rank, to draw him in to be a partaker in their guilt, 
and an abettor of their enterprizes. 
You will judge from theſe Letters, madam (with- 


out ſhocking you by the recital) what were the com- 


mon-place pleas of thoſe libertines, deſpiſers of Mar- 
riage, of the Laws of Society, and of Women, but as 
they were ſubſervient to their pleaſures. 


To the Barone della Porretta. 


W. LL my Jeronymo allow his friend, his Gran- 

diſon, the liberty he is going to take with him? 
If the friendſhip he profeſſes for him be ſuch a one, 
as a great mind can, on reflexion, glory in, he w7//. 


And what is this liberty, but ſuch as conſtitutes the 


eſſence of true friendſhip? Allow me, on this occa- 
ſion, to fay, that your Grandiſon has ſeen more of the 
world than moſt men, who have lived no longer in it, 
have had an opportunity to fee. I was ſent abroad 


tor improvement, under the care of a man who proved 


to be the moſt intriguing and profligate oi thoſe to 
whom a youth was ever entruſted. I ſaw in Him, the 
inconvenience, the odiouſneſs, of libertiniſm ; and, 
by tne aſſiſtance of an excellent monitor, with whom 
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Let. 4. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 41 
I happily became acquainted, and (would it not be 
falſe ſhame and cowardice, if I did not ſay) by the Di- 
vine aſſiſtance, I eſcaped ſnares that were laid to cor- 
rupt my morals: Hence my deareſt friend will the 
more readily allow me to impart to him ſome of the 
leſſons that were of ſo much ule to myſelf. 

I am the rather encouraged to take this liberty, as I 
have often flattered myſelf, that I have ſeen my Jero- 


nymo affected by the arguments urged in the courſe 


of the converſations that have been held in our ſelect 
meetings at Padua, and at Rome; in which the cauſe 
of virtue and true honour has been diſcuſſed and 
pleaded. V | 

I have now no hopes of influencing any one of the 
noble youths, whom, at your requeſt, I have of late 
ſo often met: But of you I ſtill have hopes, becauſe 
you continue to declarc, that you prefer my friendſhip 


to theirs, You think that I was diſguſted at the ridi- 


cule with which they generally treated the arguments 
they could not anſwer : But, as far as I innocently 
could, I followed them in their levity. I returned 
raillery for ridicule, and not always, as you know, 
unſucceſsfully ; but ſtill they renewed the charge, and 
we had the ſame arguments one day to refute, that the 
preceding were given up. They could not convince 
me, nar Im 

[ quit therefore (yet not without regret) the ſociety 


I cannot meet with pleaſure : But let not my Jero- 


nymo renounce me. In h opinion I had the honour 
to ſtand high, before I was prevailed upon to be intro- 


duced to them; we cultivared, with mutual pleaſure, 
cach other's acquaintance, independent of this aſſocia- 


tion. Let us be to cach other, what we were for the 
firſt month of our intimacy. You have noble qua- 
litics ; but are diffident, and too often ſufler yourſe!t to 
be influenced by men of talents inferior to your own. 
The ridicule they have aimed ar, has weakened, 
perhaps, the force of the arguments that I 9 to 
| ave 
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have a more than temporary effect on your heart. 
Permit me to remind you on paper, of ſome of them, 
and urge you to others: The end I have in view i, 
your good, in hopes to confirm, by the efficacy they 
may have on you, my own principles : Nor think me 
too ſerious. The occaſion, the call that true friend- 
Mip makes upon you, is weighty. 

You have ſhewed me Letters from your noble fa- 
ther, from your mother, from the pious prelate you; 
brother, and others from your uncle, and {till, if pol- 
ble, more admirable ones, from your ſiſter— All 
filled with concern for your preſent and future wel 
fare! How dearly is my * beloved by his 
whole family! and by ach a family! And how ten- 
derly does he love them all What ought to be the 
reſult ? Jeronymo cannot be ungrateful. He knows 
ſo well what belongs to the character of a dutiful ſon, 
an affectionate brother, that I will not attempt to en- 
force their arguments upon him. 

By the endeavours of my friend to find excufes fo: 
ſome of the liberties in which he allows himſelf, I 
infer, that if he thought them criminal, he has too 


much honour to be guilty of them. He cannot ſay, 


with the mad Medea, 
—— Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora ſequor.- | 


No! His judgment muſt be miſled, before he can 
allow himſelf in a deviation. But let him beware; 


for has not every faulty inclination ſomething to plead 


in its own behalf ?—Excules, my dear friend, are 
more than tacit confeſſions : And the health of the 
mind, as of the body, is impaired by almoſt imper- 
ceptible degrees. 


My Jeronymo has pleaded, and juſtly may he 


boaſt of, 2 diſpoſition to benevolence, charity, gene- 
roſity — W hat pity, that he cannot be fill more per- 


ect —that hc refolves not againſt meditated injuries. 
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| Let.4, SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 43 
to others of his fellow-creatures ! But remember, my 
Lord, that true goodneſs is an uniform thing, and 
will alike influence every part of a man's conduct; 

and that true generoſity will not be confined to obli- 


gations, either written or verbal. 


Beſides, who, tho? in the leaſt guilty inſtance, and 
where ſome falſe virtue may offer colours to palliate 
an exceſs, can promiſe himſelf to ſtop, when once he 
has thrown the reins on the neck of lawleſs appetite? 
And may I nat add, that my Jeronymo is not in his 
own power ? He ſuffers himſelf to be a led man 
O that he would chooſe his company anew, and be 
a leader! Every virtue, then, that warms his heart, 
would have a ſiſter- virtue to encourage the noble 
flame, inſtead of a vice to damp it. 

Juſtly do you boaſt of the nobility of your deſcent; 
of the excellence of every branch of your family. 
Bear with my queſtion, my Lord; Are youdetermined 
to fit down ſatisfied with the honour of your an- 
ceſtors? Your progenitors, and every one of your fami- 
ly, have given you reaſon to applaud heir worthineſs : 
Will you not give them cauſe to boaſt of yours? 

In anſwer to the earneſt entreaties of all your 
friends, that you will marry, you have ſaid, that, were 
women angels, you would with joy enter into the 


ſtate But What ought the hen to be, who form upon 


women ſuch expectations ? 

Can you, my dear Lord, deſpiſe matrimony, yet 
hold it to be a Sacrament? Can you, defying the 
maxims of your family, and wiſhing to have the 
Siſter I have heard you mention with ſuch high de- 
light and admiration, ſtrengthen your family-intereſt 
in the female line, determine againit adding to its 
ſtrength in the male ? 

You have ſuffered yourſelf to ſpeak with contempt 
of the generality of the Italian women, for their illi- 
teratencls : Let not their misfortune be imputed to 
them, my noble friend, as their fault, They have the 

. ſame 
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ſome natural genius's that uſed to diſtinguiſh the men 
and women ot your happy climate. Let not the want 
of cultivation induce you, a learned man, to hold 
them cheap. The cauſe of Virtue, and of the Sex, 
can hardly be ſeparated. 

But, O my friend, my Jorge,” have I not too 
much reaſon to fear, that guilty attachments have been 


the cauſe of your lighting a legal one ?—That you 


are ſtudying for pretences to juſtify the way of life 
into which you have fallen? 

Let us conſider the objects of your purſuit—Alas! 
there have been more than one Are they women ſe— 
duced from the path of virtue by himſelf? —Whoother- 
wiſe perhaps would have married, and made uſeful 
members of ſociety : Conſider, my friend, what a 
capital crime is a ſeduction of this kind Can you 
glory in the virtue of a ſiſter of your own, and allow 
yourſelf in attempts upon the daughter, the ſiſter, of 
another ? And, let me aſk, How can that crime be 
thought pardonable in a man, which renders a woman 
infamous ? 

A good heart, a delicate mind, cannot aſſociate 
with a corrupt one. What tie can bind a woman, 
who has parted with her honour ? What, in ſuch a 
guilty attachment, muſt be a man's alternative, but 
cither to be the tyrant of a wretch who has given 
him reaſon to deſpiſe her, or the dupe of one who 
deſpiſes him ? : 

It is the important leſſon of life (allow me to be 
ſerious on a ſubject /o ſerious) in this union of ſoul 
and body, to reſtrain the unruly appetites of the lat- 
ter, and to improve the faculties of the former—Can 
this end be attained by licentious indulgences, and 
Profligate aſſociations ? 

Men, in the pride of their hearts, are apt to ſup- 


poſe, that nature has deſigned them to be fuperior to 
women. The higheſt proof that can be given, ot 
ſuch 1 is, in the * afforded by the 
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ſtronger to the weaker. What can that man ſay for 
himſelf, or for his proud pretenſion, who employs all 


his arts to ſeduce, betray, and ruin, the creature whom 
he ſhould guide and protect - Sedulous to ſave her, 
perhaps, from every foe, but the devil and himſelf! 

It is unworthy of a man of ſpirit to be ſolicitous 
to keep himſelf within the boundaries of human Laws, 
on n other motive than to avoid the temporal incon- 
veniencies attending the breach of them. The Laws 
were not made ſo much for the direction of good 
men, as to circumſcribe the bad. Would a man of 
honour with to be conſidered as one of the latter, 
rather than as one of thoſe who would have diſtin- 
guiſhed the fit from the unfit, had they ot been diſ- 
criminated by human ſanctions? Men are to approve 
themſelves at a higher tribunal than at that of men. 
Shall not public ſpirit, virtue, and a ſenſe of duty, 
have as much influence on a manly heart, as a new 


face? How contemptibly low is that commerce in 


which mind has no ſhare! | | | 

Virtuous Love, my dear Jeronymo, looks beyond 
this temporary ſcene ; while guilty attachments uſu- 
ally find a much earlier period than that of human 
life. Inconſtancy, on one fide or the other, ſeldom 
fails to put a diſgraceful end to them. But were they 
to endure for Ae, what can the reflexions upon them do 
towards ſoftening the agonies of the inevitable hour? 

_ Kemember, my Jeronymo, that you are a Man, 
a rational and immortal agent; and act up to the dig- 
nity of your nature. Can ſenſual pleaſure be the 
great end of an immortal ſpirit in chis life? 

That pleaſure cannot be laſting, and it muſt be fol- 
lowed by remorſe, which is obtained either by doing 
injuſtice to, or degrading, a fellow-creature. And 
does not a woman, when ſhe forfeits her honour, de- 


grade herſelf, not only in the ſight of the world, but 


in the ſecret thoughts of even a profligate Lover, de- 
itroying her own confequence with him? 


Build 
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Build not, my noble friend, upon penances and 


abſolutions : I enter not into thoſe ſubjects on Which 
we differ as Catholics and Proteſtants : But it we | 


would be thought men of true greatnels of mind, let 


us endeavour. lo to act, as not, in eſſential articles, 
and with our eyes open, either to want abſolution, or 
incur penances. Surely, my Lord, it is nobler not 


to offend, than to be obliged to atone. 
Are there not, let me aſk, innocent delights cnow 


to fill with joy every vacant hour? Believe me, Je- 


ronymo, there are. Let you and me ſeek for ſuch, 
and make them the cement of our friendſhip. 
Religion out of the queſtion, conſider, what mo- 
rals and good policy will oblige you to do, as a man 
born to act a part in public life. What, were the 


examples ſet by you and your acquaintance, to be 


generally tollowed, would become of public order and 
decorum ? What of national honours ? How will a 
regular ſucceſſion in families be kept up? You, my 
Lord, boaſt of your deſcent, both by tather's and 
mother's ſide ; ; Why will you deprive your children of 
a diſtinction in which you glory? 


Good children, what a bleſling to their parents ! 
But what comfort can the parent have in children 


born into the world heirs of diſgrace, and who, owing 


their very being to profligate principles, have no fa. 


mily honour to ſupport, no fair example to imitate ; 
but muſt be warned by their father, when bitter expe- 
rience has convinced him of his errors, to avoid the 
paths in which He has trod ? 

How delightful the domeſtic connexion ! To bring 


to the paternal and fraternal dwellings, a ſiſter, a 
daughter, that ſhall be received there with tender 


love; to ſtrengthen your own intereſt in the world by 
alliance with ſome noble and worthy tamily, who 
ſhall rejoice to truſt to the Barone della Porretta the 


darling of their hopes—This would, to a generous | 


heart, like yours, be the ſource of infinite delights. 
2 But 
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But could you now think of introducing to the friends 
you revere, the unhappy objects of a vagrant affe- 
ion? Muſt not my Jcronymo even eſtrange himſelf 
from his home, to conceal from his father, from his 
mother, from his fiſter, perſons ſhut out by all the 
Laws of honour from their ſociety ? The perſons, fo 
fhut out, muſt hate the family to whole zulereſts theirs 


are fo contrary. What fincere union then, what 
ſameneſs of atlection, between Jeronymo and the 


objects of his paſſſon? | 

But the preſent hour dances delightfully away, and 
my friend will not look beyond it. ths gay compa- 
1100s applaud and compliment him on his triumphs. 
In general, perhaps, he allows, © that the welfare and 
order of jocicty ought to be maintained by iubmil- 
© flon to Divine and human Laws; but bs imgle ex- 
* ception for himſelf can be of no importance.“ Ot 
what, then, is general practice made up?—lIt every on 


* 


_excepts himiſelt, and offends in the inſtance that beſt 


ſuits his inclination, what a ſcene of horror will this 
world become! Aftluence and a gay diſpoſition tempt 
to licentious pleaſures ; penury and a gloomy one to 
robbery, revenge, and murder. Not one enormity 
will be without its plea, if once the boundaries of 
duty are thrown down. But, cven in this univerſal 
depravity, would not 475 Crime be much worle, Who 
rubbed me of my child from 7/94 and licenticilſueſs, 


and under a guile of Love and Trult, than us who 


deſpoiled me of my fubſtance, and had neceſiiy to 
plead in extenuation of his guilt 2? | 
cannot doubt, my dear friend, but you will take, 
at leaſt, kindly, theſe expoltulations, tho* ſome of them 
are upon ſubjects on which our converſations have been 
ntherto-ineitectual. I ſubmit them to your conſidera» 
tion. I can have no intereſt in making them, nor mo- 
tive, but what proceeds from that true friendſhip with 
which I deſire to be though: | 
| Aoſs affeftionately Yours. 


You: 
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You have heard, my good Miſs Byron, that the 
friendſhip between Mr. Grandiſon and 8 Jero- 
nymo was twice broken off: Once it was, by the un- 
kindly-taken freedom of the expoſtulatory Letter. Je- 


ronymo, at that time of his life, ill brooked oppoſi- 


tion in any purſuit his heart was engaged in. When 
puſhed, he was vehement; and Mr. Grandiſon could 
not be over: ſolicitous to keep up a friendſhip with a 
young man who was under the dominion of his diſſo- 
lute companions; and who would not allow of re- 
monſtrances, in caſes that concerned his morals. 

Jeronymo, having afterwards been drawn into great 
inconveniencies by his libertine friends, broke with 
them; and Mr. Grandiſon and he meeting by acci- 
dent at Padua, their friendſhip, at the preſſing inſtances 
of Jeronymo, was again renewed. 

Jeronymo thought himſelf reformed ; Mr. Gran- 
diſon hoped he was: But, ſoon after, a temptation fell 
in his WAY, which he could not reſiſt. It was from a 
Lady who was more noted for her birth, beauty, and 
fortune, than for her virtue. She had ſpread her 
ſnares for Mr. Grandiſon before Jeronymo became 


acquainted with her; and revenge for her lighted 


advances taking poſſeſſion of her heart, ſhe hoped an 


opportunity would be attordcd her or wreaking it upon 
him. 

The occaſion was given by the following 1 
which Mr. Grandiſon thought himſelf obliged, 
honour, to write to his friend, 0 on his attachment; ho 
one being then at Padua, the other at Cremona : 


1 AM extremely wand; my dear Jeronymo, at 
your new engagement with a Lady, who, tho” of 
family and fortune, has ſhewn but little regard to her 
character. How frail are the reſolutions of men! 
How much in the power of women ! But I will not 
recriminate—Yet I cannot but regret, that J muſt loſe 


your company 1n our projected viſits to the German 
Courts: 
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courts : This, however, more for your ſake than my 
own; ſince to the principal of them I am no ſtranger. 
You have excuſed yourſelf to me; I wiſh you had a 
better motive: But I write rather to warn, than tv 


upbraid you. This Lady is miſtreſs of all the arts of 


woman. She may glory in Her conquett ; you ought 


not to be proud of yorfs. You will not, when you 
know her better. I have had a ſingular opportunity 
of being acquainteU with her character. I never 
judged of characters, of womens eſpecially, by report. 
Had the Barone della Porretta been the firſt for whom 
this Lady ſpread her blandiſhments, a man ſo amiable 
as he is, might the more aſſuredly have depended on 
the Love ſhe -profteſſ:s for him. She has two admirers, 


menof violence, who, unknown to each other, have 


equal reaſon to look upon her as their own. You 
propoſe not to marry her. I am ſilent on this ſubject. 
Would to heaven you tere married to a woman of 
virtue! Why will you not oblige all your friends? 
Thus liable as you are— But neither do I expoſtulate. 
Well do I know the vehemence - with which you are 
wont to purſue a new adventure. Yet I had hoped— 
But again I reſtrain myſelf. Only let me add, that 
the man who ſhall boaſt of his ſucceſs with this Lady, 
may have more to apprehend from the competition in 
which he will find himſelf engaged, than he can be 


aware of. Be prudent, my Jeronymo, in this pur- 


ſuit, for your own ſake. The heart that dictates this 
advice is wholly yours: But, alas! it boaſts no further 
intereſt in that of its Jeronymo. With infinite regret 
1 ſubſcribe to the latter part of the ſentence the once 


better-regarded name of * 
| GRANDISON, 


And what was the conſequence ? The unhappy 
youth, by the inſtigation of the revengeful woman, 
defied his friend, in her behalf. Mr. Grandiſon, with 
a noble diſdain, appealed to Jeronymo's cooler deli- 

Yet. i... 5555 beration; 


| 
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beration; and told him, that he never would meet, as 
a foc, the man he had ever been deſirous to conſider 
as his friend. You know, my Lord, ſaid he, that! 
am under a diſadvantage in having once been obliged 
to aſſert myſelf, in a country where I have no natural 
connex10ns 3 and where you, Jeronymo, have many. 
If we meet again, I do aſſure you, it mult be by ac- 


cident ; and if that happens, we ſhall hen find it | 
time enough. to dilculs the occaſion of our _ | 


miſunderſtanding. | 
Their next niceting was indeed by accident. I. 
was in the Cremonele ; when Mr. Grandiſon ſaved 
his life. 
22 22 
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AND now, madam, let me give you, in obedience 


to your ſecond command, 


The particulars of the conference which Sir Charles | 


<was u, upon holding with Clementina, in fa- 
vour of” the Count of Belvedere; and which het 


fether and mother, unknown to either of them. | 


__over-heard.. 


You mult ſuppoſe them ſeated ; a Milton's Paradiſc 
Loſt before them: And that, at this time, Mr. Gran- 
diſon did not preſume that the young Lady had any 
particular regard for him. 


Clementiua. You have raught the Prelate, and you. 


have taught the Soldier, to be in love with your Milton, 
Sir : But I ſhall never admire him, I doubt. Don't 
you reckon the language hard and crabbed ? 
Crandiſon. I did not propoſe him to you, madam : 
Your brother chote him. We ſhould not have made 
tue proficiency we have, had I not begun with you by 
alter authors. But you have heard me often call him 
a fablime poet, and your ambition (it is a laudable 
one) leads you to make him your own too ſoon, Has 


not your tutor taken the liberty to chide you for your 


impatience; tor your deſire of being every- thing at 
once? Ciem. 
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Clem. You have; and I own my fault. — But to 
have done, for the preſent, with Milton ; What ſhall 
| do to acquit myſelt of the addreſſes of this Count 
of Belvedere ? 

Gr. Why <oould you acquit yourſelf of the Count's 
addreſſes? 

Clem. He is not the man I can like : J have told 
my papa as much, and he is angry with _ 

Gr. ] think, madam, your papa may be a little 
diſpleaſed with you; tho? he loves * too tenderly to 
be angry with you. You 9 t Count, without 


aſſigning a reaſon. 


Clem. Is it not reaſon enough, that I don't like him? 

Gr Give me leave to ſay, that the Count 1s a 
handſome man. Ke is young; gallant ; ſenſible : of 
a family antient and noble; a grace to it. He is 
learned, good-natured , He adores vou 

C. And ſo let him, if he will: I never can like 
him. 

Gr. Dear Lady! You muſt not be capricious. 


Jou will give the moſt indulgent parents in the world 


apprehenſion that you have caſt your thoughts on ſome 
other object. Young Ladies, except in a caſe of pre- 
poſſeſſion, do not oiten reject a perſon who has ſo 
many great and good qualitics as ſhine in this gentle- 


man; and where equality of degree, and a father's 


and mother s hig] approbation, add to his merit. 
Clem. I ſuppo*: you have bcen ſpoken to, to talk 
with me on this f.1;-&—It is a ſubject I don't like. 
Gr. You began it, Madam. 
Clem. I did fo; ; becauſe it is uppermoſt with me. 
I am grieved at my heart, that I cannot ſee the Count 
with my father's eyes : My father deſerves from me 


every inſtance of duty, and love, and veneration 


but I cannot think of the Count of Belvedere for a 

huſband. 
Gr. One reaſon, REN TOR ? One objection ? 
Clem. He is a man that is not to my mind: A 
E 2 fawning, 
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fawning, cringing man, I think. — And a tpirit that 
can fawn and cringe, and kneel, will be a tyrant in 
power. | 

Gr. Dear madam, T'o whom is he his obſequious 
man, but to you > — Is there a man in the world that 
behaves with a more proper dignity to every one elle ? 
Nay, to you, the Lover ſhines out in him, but the 


Man 1s not torgot. Is the tenderneſs of well- -placed 


Love, the veneration paid to a delervedly beloved ob- 
40 ct, any de rogation to the manly character Far from 


it; and ſhall you think the leſs of your Lover, for be- 


ing the molt ardent, and, I have no knowlege in man, 
if he is not the molt ſincere, of men? 

Clem. An excellent advocate! — I am ſure you 
have been ſpoken to—1lave you not? Tell me truly: 
Perhaps by the Count of Belvedere ? 

Gr. I ſhould not think, and, of conſequence, not 
ſpeak, ſo highly as I do, of the Count, it he were ca- 
pable of aſking any man, your father and br Gthers CX- 
cepted, to plead his cauſe with you. 

Clem. I can't bear to be chidden, Chevalier. Now 
gen Are going to be angry with me too. But has not 
my mamma Hpoken to you ?- Tell me. 

Gr. Dear Lady, conſider, if ſhe had, what you owe 
TO a mamma, who deſerving, for her tendernets to her 
chuld, the utmoſt obſervance and duty, would con- 
deſcend to put her authority into a mediation. And 
yes, let me declare, that no perſon breathing ſhould 
inake me lay what J do not NE whether in favour 
or disfavour of any man. 

Clem. That is no anſwer. I owe hates. yes, I 

weill ſay implicit, duty to my mamma, tor her indul- 
gence to nic: But what you have ſaid is no direct 
anſwer. 


Gr. For the honour of that indulgence, madam, 
I own to you, that your mamma, and my Lord too, 


have wiſhed that their Clematis could or would 


give one ſubſtantial reaſon why ſhe cannot like the 


Count 
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Count of Belvedere; that they might prepare them 
ſelves to acquieſce with it, and the Count be induced 
to ſubmit to his evil deſtiny. 
x Clem. And they have wiſhed this to yer, Sir? And 
> you have taken upon you to anſwer their wiſhes — 1 
* proteſt, you are a man of prodigious conſequence 
with us all; and by your readineſs to take up the 
cauſe of a man you have ſo /ately known, you leem 
to know it too well. 
Gr. I am ſorry I have incurred ye our diſpleaſure, 
> madam. | 
Clem. You have. I never was more angry with you, 
than I now am. Rs 
Gr. I hope you never was angry with me before. 
[ never gave you reaſon. And it [ have now, I beg 
your pardon. _ 
] arole to go. 
Clem. Very humble, Sir And are for going be- 
fore you have it. Now call me capricious, again | 
Gr. I did not know that you could be ſo caſily 
diſpleaſed, madam. 
She wept. = 
Clem. 1 am a very weak creature : I believe I am 
wrong: But I never knew what it was to give of- 
fence to any-body till within theſe few months. — I 
love my father, I love my mother, beyond my own 
| lite; and to think that now, when I with moſt for 
the continuance of their goodnets to me, I am in 
danger of forfeiting it I can't bear it Do you for- 
give me, however. I believe I have been too petulant 
to you. Your behaviour is noble, frank, diſintereſted. 
It has been a happineſs that we have known you. You 
are every-body's friend. But yet I think it is a little 
ofNcious in you to plead fo very warmly for a man of 
whom you know ſo little; and when 1 told you, more 
than once, I could not like him. 
Gr. Honoured as I am, by your whole raids, 
with the appcllation of a fourth fon, a fourth br Vn 
K 2 | dear 
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dear madam, was I to blame to act up to the chara- 
cter * I know my own heart; and if I have conſequence 
given me, I will act fo, as to deſerve i it; at leaſt, 
my own heart ſhall give it to me. 

Clem. Well, Sir, you may be right : I am ſure 
you mean to be right. But as it would be a diminu- 
tion of the Count's dignity, to apply to you for a ſup- 
3 intereſt in you, which he cannot have, it would 

e much ore fo, to have you interfere where a father, 
mother, and other brothers [Tou ſee, Sir, I allow 
your claim of fourth brotherhood] are ſuppoſed to 
have leſs weight: So no more of the Count of Bcl- 
vedere, I beſcech you, from your mouth. 

Ser. One word more, only Don't let the goodneſs 
of your father and mother be conſtrued to the diſadvan- 
tage of the parental character in them. They have not 
been poſitive: They have giventheir wiſhes, rather than 
their commands. Their tenderneſs for you, in a point 
ſo very tender, has made them unable to tell their own 
wiſhcs to you, lor fear they ſhould not mect with: 
yours; yet would be, perhaps, glad to hear one ſolid ob- 

jection to their propoſ. l And why? That they might 
admit of it Impute, therefore, to my officiouſneſs, 

what you pleaſe; and yet I would not wiſh to diſoblige 
or offend you; but let their indulgence, they never 
will uſe their authority, have its full merit with you. 


Clem. Your ſervant, Sir. I never yet had a ſlight 


notion of their indulgence ; and I hope I never ſhall. 

If you will go, go: But, Sir, next time J am favour- 

ed with your lectures, it Rall be upon Languages, it 
ou pleaſe; and not upon Lovers. 


I withdrew, profoundly bowing. But ſurely, thought 


I, the lovely Clementina } is _ ricious. 


Thus far my patron. 
Let me add, That the Marchioneſs, having acquainted 
Mr. pn, that her Lord and ſhe had heard every 


word that had paſſed, expreſſed her diſpleaſure at her 
daughter's 
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daughter's petulance; and, thanking him in her Lord's 
name, as well as for herſelf, for the generous part he had 


taken, told him, that Clementina ſhould aſk his pardon. 
He begged that, for the ſake of their own weight 
with her on the ſame ſubject, ſhe might not know that 


they had heard what had paſſed. 


I believe that's beſt, Chevalier, anſwered the Mar- 
chioneſs; and I am apt to think, that the poor girl will 


be more ready than perhaps one would with, to make 


up with you, were ſhe to find you offended with her in 
earneſt; as you have reaſon to be, as a di/ntereſted man. 
You ſee, Chevalier, I know to whom I am ſpeak- 


ing ; but both my Lord, and ſelf, hope to ſee her of 


another mind; and that ſhe will ſoon be Counteſs of 
Belvedere. My Lord's heart is in this alliance; fo is 
that of my ſon Giacomo. 


come now, madam, to your third command; 


which is, To give you, 


T he conference which Sir Charles was put upon holding 
 2with the unhappy Clementina, on her being ſeized 
. with melancholy. , 8 | 


Mr. Grandiſon ſtill not preſumi 
cular favour from Clementina. ] 

The young Lady was walking in one alley of the 
garden; Mr. Grandiſon, and the Marquis and Mar- 
chioneſs, in another. She was attended by her wo- 


ng on any parti- 


man, Who walked behind her; and with whom ſhe 


was diſpleaſed for endeavouring to divert her; but 


who, however, ſeemed to be talking on, tho* without 


being anſwered. EY 
The dear creature! ſaid the Marquis, tcars in his 
eyes — See her there, now walking flow, now with 


quicker ſteps, as it ſhe would ſhake off her Camilla. 


She hates the poor woman for her love to her: Bu 
ho is it that ſhe ſees with pleaſure ? Did I think that 


I ſhould ever behold the pride of my heart, with the 


= pain 
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pain that I now fecl for her? Yet ſhe is lovely in my 
eye, in all ſhe does, in all ſhe ſays — But, my dear 


Grandiſon, we cannot now make her ſpeak, more 


than Yes, or No. We cannot engage her in a con- 
verſation, no not on the ſubject of her newly acquired 
language. See if you can, on any ſubject. 

Ay, Chevalier, ſaid the Marchionets, do you try 
to engage her. We have told her, that we will not 


talk of marriage to her at all, till ſhe is herſelf inclined 


Oo 
to receive propoſals. Her weeping eyes thank us for 


our indulgence: She prays for us with lifted-up hands: 
She courteſies her thanks, if ſhe ſtands before us: 

She bows, in acknowleged g gratitude for our goodneſs 
to her, it ſhe ſits ; but ſhe cares not to ſpeak. She is 
not eaſy while we are talking to her. See! ſhe is 


ſtepping into the Greek temple; her poor woman, 


unanſwered, talking to her. She has not ſeen us. By 
that winding walk we can, unſeen, place ourſelves in 
the myrtle-grove, and hear what paſſes. 

The Marchioneſs, as we walked, hinted, that in 
their laſt viſit to the General at Naples, there was a 
Count Marulli, a young nobleman of merit, but a ſol- 
dier of fortune, who would have clandeſtinely obtain- 
ed the attention of their Clementina. They knew no- 
thing of it till laſt night, ſhe ſaid ; when herſelf and 
Camilla, puzzling to what to attribute the ſudden mel- 
ancholy turn of her daughrer, and Camilla mention- 
ing what was unliéely, as well as likely; told her, that 
the Count would have bribed her to deliver a Letter 
to the young Lady; but that the repulſed him with 
indignation : He beſought her then to take no notice 
of his offer, to the General, on whom all his fortunes 
depended. She did nor, for that reaſon, to any-body 
but, a few days ſince, ſhe heard her young Lady (talk- 
ing of the gentlemen ſhe had ſeen at Naples mention 
the young Count fayourably—Now it is impoſſible 
there can be any-thing in it, ſaid the Marchioneſs : 
But do you, however, Chevalier 5 lead to the ſubject of 

Love; 
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Love; but at diſtance; nor name Marulli, becauſe 
ſhe will think you have been talking with Camilla. 
The dear girl has pride: She would not endure you, 


if ſhe thought you imagined her to be in Love, eſpe- 


cially with a man of inferior degree, or dependent 
fortunes. But on your prudence we wholly rely ; 
mention it, or not, as matters fall in. 

There can be no room for this ſurmiſe, my dear, 
ſaid the Marquis; and yet Marulli was lately in Bo- 
logna: But Clementina's ſpirit will not permit her to 
encourage a clandeſtine addreſs. 

By this time we had got to the myrtle-grove, behind 
the temple, and over-heard them talk, as follows : 

Camilla, And why, why mult 1 leave you, ma- 
dam? From infancy you know how I have loved 
you. You uſed to love to hold converſe with your 
Camilla. How have offended you? I will not enter 
this temple till you give me leave; bur indeed, indeed, 
I muſt not, I cannot, leave you. 

Clem. Officious Love Can there be a greater 
torment than an officious prating Love IS you 
loved me, you would with to oblige me. 

Cam. I will oblige you, my dear young Lady, in 
every-thing I can— 

Clem. Then leave me, Camilla. I am beft when I 
am alone.; I am chearfulleſt when I am alone. You 
haunt me, Camilla; like a ghoſt, you haunt me, Ca- 
milla. Indeed you are but the ghoſt of my once ob- 
liging Camilla. 

Cam. My deareſt young Lady, let me beſeech 
vou 

Clem. Ay, now you come with your beſeeches 
again: But if you love me, Camilla, leave me. Am 


not to be truſted with mylelt? Were I a vile young 


creature, that was ſuſpected to be running away with 
ſome baſe-born man, you could not be more watchful 


of my — 


C amilla 
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Camilla would have egtered into further talk with 
her; but ſhe abſolutely fofbad her. 
Falz til dooms-day, I will not ſay one word more 
toyou, Camilla. I will be filent. I will ſtop my ears. 
They were both ſilent. Camilla ſeemed to weep. 
Now, my dear Chevalier, whiſpered the Marquis, 
put yourſelf in her ſight; engage her into talk about 
England, or any-thing : You will have an hour good 
before dinner. I hope ſhe will be chearful at table: 
She muſt be preſent; our gueſts will enquire after her. 
Reports have gone out, as if her head were hurt. 


Iam afraid, my Lord, that this is an unſeaſonable . 


moment. She ſeems to be out of humour; and, par- 
don me if I fay, that Camilla, good woman as ſhe is is, 


and well-meaning, had better give way to her young | 


Lady's humour, at ſuch times. 


Then, ſaid the Marchioneſs, will ber malady get 


head; chen will it become habit. But my Lord and 
I will remain where we are, for a few minutes, and 
do you try to engage her in converſation. I would 
have her be cheartul before the Patriarch, however ; 
he will expect to ſee her. She is as much his delight, 
as ſhe 1s ours. 

I took alittle turn; and entering the walk, which 
led to the temple, appeared i in her fight ; but bowed, 
on ſeeing her fitting in it. Her woman ſtood ſilent, 
with her handkerchief at her eyes, at the entrance. 
I quickened my ſteps, as if I would not break into 
her retirement, and paſſed by; but, by means of the 
winding walk, could hear what ſhe ſaid. 

She aroſe ; and ſtepping forward, looking after me, 
He is gone, ſaid ſhe. Learn, Camilla, of the Che- 
valier Grandiſon— 

Shall I call him back, madam *' > 

No. Yes. No. Let him go. Twill walk. You 
may now leave me, Camilla: There is ſomebody in 


the garden who will watch me: Or, you may ſtay, 


Camilla, 5 
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Let.4. SIR CHARLES GRAN DISON. 59 
Camilla; I don't care which: Only don't talk to me 


bl 


when I wiſh you to be ſilent. I 
She went into an alley that croſſed the alley in 


which I was, but took the walk that led from me. 
When we came to the centre of both, and were 
very near each other, I bowed; ſhe courteſied; but 


not ſeeming to encourage my nearer approach, I made 


a motion, as if I would take another walk. She ſtopt. 
Learn of the Chevalier Grandiſon, Camilla, repeated 
ſne.— _ 8 | 
May I preſume, madam ? Do I not invade— 
Camilla is a little officious to-day : - Camilla has 
teazed me. Are the poets of your country as ſevere 


upon womens tongues, as the poets of ours ? 


Poets, madam, of all countries, boaſt the ſame in- 
ſpiration : Poets write, as other men ſpeak, to their 
feeling. | _ 

So, Sir !—You make a pretty compliment to us 
poor women. - _ 3 

Poets have finer imaginations, madam, than other 
men; they therefore feel quicker: But as they are not 
often intitled to boaſt of judgment (for imagination 


and judgment ſaldom go together) they may, perhaps, 


give the cauſe, and then break out into ſatire upon the 
effects. 5 
Don't I ſee before me, in the Orange-grove, my 
father and mother? —I do. I have not kneeled to them 
ro- day. Don't go, Chevalier. | 

She haſtened towards them. They ſtopt. She 
bent her knee to each, and received their tender 
bleſſings. © They led her towards me. You ſeemed 
engaged in talk with the Chevalier, my dear, faid the 


Marquis. Your mamma and I were walking in. We. 


leave you.— They did. 
The beſt of parents! ſaid ſhe. O that I were a 
more worthy child! Have you not ſeen them, Sir, 
Fore, to- day? | 
| I have, 
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ri meh vo. 
F T have, madam. They think you the worthieſt of | 


daughters; but they lament your thoughtful turn. 
They are very good. I am grieved to give them 


trouble. Have they expreſſed their concern to you. 


Sir — will not be fo petulant as I was once before, 


provided you keep clear of the ſame ſubject. You 


are the confident of us all; and your noble and dif. 
Intereſted behaviour deſervedly endears ee. 
body. 

They have been, this very morning, lamenting the 
melancholy turn you ſeem to have taken. With tears 
madam, they have been lamenting it. 

Camilla, you may draw near : You will hear your 
own cauſe ſupported. The rather draw near, and hear 


all the Chevalier ſeems to be going to ſay; becauſe it 
may fave you and me too a great deal of trouble. 


Madam, I have done, ſaid [ 


But you muſt nt have done. If you are com- 


miſſioned, Sir, by my father and mother, I am, I 


ongbt to be, prepared to hear all you have to ſay. 


18 amilla came up. 


My deareſt young Lady, faid I, What can I ſay? 
My wiſhes for your happineſs may make me appear 
importunate: But what hope have I of obtaining 


your confidence, when your mother fails? 
What, Sir, is aimed at? What is ſought to be ob- 


rained? IT am not very well: I uſed to be a very _ 


ſprightly creature: I uſed to talk, to ſing, to dance, 


to play; to viſit, to receive viſits : And 1 don't like 


to do any of theſe things now. I love to be alone : 


Jam conrented with my own company. Other com- 


pany is, at times, irkſome to me; and I can't help it. 


But whence this ſudden turn, e lem, in a Lady . 


ſo young, ſo blooming ? Your father, mother, bro- 


thers, cannot account for it ; and this diſturbs them. 


| ſee it does, and am ſorry for it. 


No other favourite diverſion tales place it in your | 
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mind. You are a young Lady of exemplary piety: 
You cannot pay a greater obſervance than you always 
paid, to the duties of religion. 

You, Sir, an Engliſhman, a heretic, give me 
leave to call you; tor are you 20 ſo: Do you talk 


ol piety, of religion? 


We will not enter 1nto this ſubject, madam ; What 


2 [ meant— | 


Yes, Sir, I know what you a will 


con, that I am, at times, a very melancholy ſtrange 
creature. I know not whence the alteration ; but fa 
it is; and I am a greater trouble to myſelf than L can 


be to any-body elle. 1 
But, madam, there muſt be ſome cauſe - And for 


you to anſwer the beſt and moſt indulgent of mothers 


with ſighs and tears only; yet no obſtinacy, no ſul- 
lenneſs, no petulance, appearing; all the ſame ſweet- 
nets, gentleneſs, obſervance, that ſhe ever rejoiced to 
find in her Clementina, ſtill ſhining out in her mind. 


She cannot urge her ſlent daughter; her tenderneſs 


CI” 
will not permit her to urge her: And how can you, 


my Siſter (Allow of my claim, madam} How can you 
ſtill ſilently withdraw from ſuch a mother? How can 
you, at other times, ſuffer her to withdraw, her heart 
tull, her eyes running over, unable to ſtay, yet hardly 
knowing how to go, becauſe of the 7neffec;uct report 
ſhe muſt make to your ſorrowing father; yet the 
cauſe of this very great alteration (which they dread 
is growing into habit, at a time of life when you were 
to crown all their hopes) a Secret faſt lacked up in 


your own heart ? | 


She wept, and turned from me, and leaned upon 
the arm of her Camilla; and then quitting her arm, 
and joining me, How you paint my obſtinacy, and my 
mamma's goodneſs ! I only wiſh—With all my ſoul, 


1wiſh—thar I was added to the duſt of my anceſtors. 


I, who was their comfort, I ſee, now, muſt be their 
Orincnt, | 
| Fie. 
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Fie, fie, my ſiſter! 
Blame me not: I am by no means ſatisfied with 


myſelf. What a miſerable being muſt ſhe be, who is | | 


at variance with herſelf ? 
I do not hope, madam, that you ſhould place { 


much confidence in. your fourth brother as to open | 


your mind to him: All I beg 1s, that you will relieve 
the anxious, the apprehenſive heart of the belt of 


mothers; and, by ſo doing, enable her to relieve the | 


equally-anxious, heart of the beſt of fathers. 


She pauſed, ſtood ſtill, turned away her face, and | 


wept, as it half overcome. 


Let your faithful Camilla, madam, be commiſſioned | ; 


to acquaint your mamma— _ 


But hold, Sir! (ſeeming to recollect herſelf ) not ſo | 


faſt Open my mind What! whether I have any- 


thing to reveal, or not ?—Inſinuating man ! You had | 
almoſt perſuaded me to think I had a Secret that lay | 


heavy at my heart: And when I began to look for it, 


to oblige you, I could not find it. Pray, Sir—She | 
ſtopt. | 
And pray, madam (king her hand) Do not think | 


of receding thus— 


For a brother, maditm ? Too free for a brother ? 
And I quitted it. 
Well, and what further would my brother? 


Only to implore, to beſeech you, to reveal to your | 


mamma, to your excellent, your indulgent— 


Stop, Sir, I beſeech you—What | | Whether I have | 


any-thing to reveal, or not? — Pray, Sir, tell me, 
invent for me, a Secret that is fit for me to own ; and 
then, perhaps, if it will fave the trouble of enquiries, 
I may make, at leaſt, my four brothers eaſy. 

I am pleaſed, however, madam, with your agree- 


able raillery, Continue but in this temper, and the | 
Secret is revealed: nquiry will be at an end. 


2 Camilla, 
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You are too free, Sir. Yet ſhe withdrew not her 2 
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Let.4. SIR CHARLES GRAND ISON. 63 
Camilla, here, is continually teazing me with her 
perſuafions to be in Love, as ſhe calls it. That is the 


lilly thing, in our Sex, which gives importance to 


yours : A young Creature cannot be grave, cannot 
indulge a contemplative humour, but ſhe muſt be in 
Love. I ſhould hate myſelf, were I to put it in the 
power of any man breathing to give me uneaſineſs. 


1 hope, Sir, I hope, that you, my brother, have not fo 


poor, ſo low, ſo mean a thought of me. 

It is neither pcor, nor low, it is not ucan, to be in 
Love, madam. 

What ! not with an improper object? 

Madam! 

What have I ſaid? You want to But what I have 
now ſaid, was to introduce what I am going to tell 
you ; chat I ſaw your inſinuation, and what it tended 
to, when you read to me thoſe lines of your Shake- 
ſpeare; which in your heart, I ſuppoſe, you had the 
goodneſs, or what ſhall I call it? to apply to me. Let 
me ſee if I can repeat them to you in their original 
Engliſh. 

With the accent of her country, ſhe vey prettily 


repeated thoſe lines: 


ce never told her OY ; 
Nat let concealment, like a worm i 10 bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek : She pin'd in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melanchely, 
She at, like Patience on à monument, - 
Smiling at grief. — 


Now, Chevalier, if you had any * in your 
pointing to theſe very pretty lines, Iwill only ſay, you 
are miſtaken; and ſo are all thoſe who affront and 


afflict me, wich attribnting my malady to fo great a 
weakneſs, 


I meant not at the time, madam— 

Nor no, I hope, Sir 

Any ſuch application of the lions How could 1? 
| Your 
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Your reſuſal of many Lovers; your declining the | ; 
propoſals of a man of the Count of Belvedere's con- 
{ſequence and merit; tho* approved of by * one f 


your friends; are convictions.— 
See, Camilla ! interrupting me with quickneſs, the 
Chevalier is convinced Pray let me have no more 


of your affronting queſtions and conjeftures on this 3 
ſubject. I tell you, Camilla, I would not be | in Love 


for the world, and all its glory. 
Buf, madam, if you will be pleaſed to afſign one 


cauſe, to your mamma, for the melancholy turn your 


lively temper has taken, you will free yourſelf from 


a ſuſpicion that gives you pain, as well as diſpleaſure, 
Perhaps you are grieved, that you cannot comply with 


your father's viens— Perhaps 

Hen one cauſe, again interrupted ſhe— An on: 
cauſe — Why, Sir Fam not well—1 am not pleaſcd 
with myſelf—as I told you. 

It it were any-thing that lay upon your mind; your 
conſcience, madam ; your confeſſor— 

Would not make me ealy. He is a good, but 
(turning afide, and ſpeaking low) a ſevere man. Ca- 
milla hears not, what I ſay [She had dropt behind]. He 
is more afraid of me, in ſome caſes, than he need to 
be. And why? Becauſe you have almoſt perſuaded 
me to think charitably of people of different perſua- 
ſions, by your noble charity for all mankind: Which 
I think, heretic as you are, forgive me, Sir, carries 
an appearance of true Chriſtian goodneſs | in it : Tho' 


Proteſtants, it ſeems, will perſecute one another; 
but you would not be one of thoſe, except you are 


one man in Italy, another in England. 


Your mother, madam, will aſk, It you have ho- 


noured me with any part of your confidence ? Her 
communicative goodneſs makes her think every- body 
ſhould be as unreſerved as herſelf. Your father is fo 
good as to a/low you to explain yourſelf to me, when 
he wiſhes that I could prevail upon you to open =_ 
min 
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Let. SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 65 
mind to me in the character of a fourth br other. My 


Lord the Biſhop— 


Yes, yes, Sir, inte rrupted the, all our family wor- 
ſhips you almoſt. I have myſelt a very e great regard 


for you, as the fourth brother, who has been the deli- 


verer and preſerver of my third. But, Sir, who can 
prevail upon you, in any-thing you are determined 
upon *'—Had ! any-thing upon my heart, I would not 
tell it to one, who, brought up in crror, ſhuts his eyes 
againſt conviction, in an article | in which his everlaſt- 
ing good is concerned. Let me call you a Catholic, 
Sir, and I will not keep a thought of wy heart from 


you. You ſhall zndced be my "brother ; and I. ſhall 


free one of the holieſt of men from his apprehenſions 


on my converſing with ſo determined an heretic as he 
thinks you. Then ſhall YOu, as my other, command 
thoſe Secrets, if any I have, from that heart in Which 
you think them locked up. | 

Ny then, madam, will you not declare tem to 
your mamma, to your confeſſor, to my Lord Biſhop ? 

Did I not fay, F any habe! 

And is your reverend confeſſor uneaſy at the favour 
of the family to me? How caulclets !—HaveT ever, 
madam, talked with you on the ſubject of religion? 

Well but, Sir, are you ſo obſtinately deter mined in 
your errors, chat there is no hope of convincing vod? 
I really look upon you, as my papa and mamma fiilt 
bid me do, as my fourth brother: I ſhoul 1 be glad 
that a!) my brothers were of one religion. Wil! you 

allow Father Mareſcotti and Father Geraldi a0 0 
into a conference with you on this {ubject ? An 
they anſwer all your objections, will you act acc 


ing to your Convictions ! 


T-will not, by any means, madam, enter upon this 
ſubject. 
have long intended, Sir, to o propoſe this matter to 
you. 
You have often 1 intimated as much, 2 tho? 
You. Ht. 8 5 not 
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not ſo directly as now; but the religion of my coun- 
try is che religion of my choice. Thave a great deal 


to ſay for it. It will not be heard with patience by 


ſuch ſtrict proſeſſors as either of thoſe you have 
named. Were I to be queſtioned on this ſubject be- 
fore the Pope and the whole Sacred College, I would 
not prevaricate: But good manners will make me 
ſhew reſpect to the religion of the country I happen to 


be in, were it the Mahometan, or even the Pagan; 


and to venerate the good men of it : But I never will 

enter into debate upon the ſubject as a traveller, a 

ſojourner ; that is a rule with me. 
Well, Sir, you are an obſtinate man, that's all 1 


wil ſay. I pity you.; with all my foul I pity you: 


You have great and good qualities. As I have fat at 
table with you, and heard you converſe on ſubjects 
that every one has in ſilence admired you for, I have 
often thought to myſelf, Surely this man was not de- 
ſigned for perdition But begone, Chevalier; leave 
me. You are an obſtinate man. Yours is the 2wor/t 


of obſtinacy ; for you will not give yourſelf a chance 


for 1 
Ve have ſo far a ee from the ſubject we began 


= that it is proper to obey you, madam. 1 only 


beg that my fifter— 

Not ſo far departed from it, perhaps, as you ima- 
zine, interrupted ſhe, and turned a bluſhing cheek 
from me—But wha? do you beg of your Siſter ? 

That ſhe will | reJoice the moſt indulgent of parents, 
3 the moſt aſfectionate of brothers, with a chearful! 
aſpect at table, eſpecially before the Patriarch. Do | 
not, madlam, in ſilence— 


You find, Sir, I have been talkative enough with 


O 


v. — Shall we go thro? your Shakeſpeare Hamlet to- 


night ?—Farewel, Chevalier. I will try to be chear- 
ful at table: But let not your eye, if I am not, re- 
proach rme.—-She took another walk. | 
J was loth, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to impute to 9 
1 | tel 
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Let.4, SIR CHARLES GRANDISON. 67 
ſelf the conſequence with this amiable Lady, that 
might but naturally be inferred from the turn which 
the converſation took ; but I thought it no more than 
juſtice to the whole family, to haſten my departure: 
And when I hinted to Clementina, that I ſhould ſoon 
take leave of them, I was rejoiced to find her un- 


v concerned. 


This, my good Miſs Byron, is what I find in my 
atron's Letters relating to this conference. He takes 
notice, that the young Lady behaved herſelf at table 
as ſhe was wiſhed to do. | 
Mr. Grandiſon was prevailed upon, by the entreaties 
of the whole family, to ſuſpend his departure for a 
few days. | 5 
The young Lady's melancholy, to the inexpreſſible 


affliction of her friends, increaſed; yet ſhe behaved 


with ſo much greatneſs of mind, that neither her 
mother nor her Camilla could perſuade themſelves 
that Love was the cauſe. They ſometimes imagined, 
that the earneſtneſs with which they ſolicited the in- 
tereſt of the Count of Belvedere with her, had hur- 
ried and affected her delicate ſpirits ; and therefore 
they were reſolved to ſay little more on that ſubject 
till they ſhould fee her diſpoſed to lend a more fa- 
vourable ear to it : And the Count retired to his own 
palace in Parma, expecting and hoping for ſuch a turn 
in his favour : For he declared, That it was impoſſible 
tor him to think of any other woman for a wife. 

But Signor Jeronymo doubted not, all this time, 
of the cauſe; and, without letting any-body into his 


2 opinion, not even Mr. Grandiſon, for fear a diſap- 


pointment ſhould affect him, reſolved to make uſe of 
every opportunity that would offer, in favour of the 
man he loved, from a principle of gratitude, that 
reigned with exemplary force in the breaſt of every 
one of this noble family; a principle which took the 


firmer root in their hearts, as the prudence, generoſity, 
: 7 magna- 
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magnanimity, and other great and equally-amiable 
qualities of Mr. Grandiſon, appeared every day more 
and more conſpicuous to them all. | 

I will toon, madam, preſent you with further ex- 
tracts from the Letters in my poſſeſſion, in purſuance 
of the articles you have given me in writing. I am 


not a little Proud of my taſk. 


Corinna, on of Miſs B 2yron 8 Letter, begun P- 39. 


A N you not, Lucy, nber from the ſetting-out 
of this ſtory, and the ſhort account of it given 

by Sir Charles in the Library-conference, that I ſhall 
ſoon pay my duty to you all in Northamptonſhire ? J 
ſhall, indeed. | 

Is it not ſtrange, my dear, that a father and mo- 

ther, and brothers, ſo jealous as Italians, in general, 
are Rd to be, of their women ; and ſo proud as this 
Bologna family is repreſented to be of their rank; 

ſhould all agree to give ſo fine a man, as this is, in 
mind, perſon, and addreſs, ſuch free acceſs to their 
daughter, a young! Lady of Eighteen ? 


Teach hes Engiifh !-— Very diſcreet in the father 


and 1 ſureiy ! And to commiſſion him to talk 
with the poor girl in favour of a man whom they 
wiſhed her to marry Indeed you will fay, perhaps, 
that by the Sonourable en! ait they fell uvon, un- 


- 


known to either tutor or pu pil, of liſtening to all that 


was to pats in the con ference, they found a 2 method to 


prove his integrity; and that, finding it proof, they 


were juitiged to prudence in their future confidence. 
With all m y heart, Lucy: I you will excuſe theſe 


arents, you may. But 1 fay, t chat any body, tho 
of Italy, might have thought ſuch a tutor as this 
Was dangerous to a young Lady ; and the more, for 
Being a man of honour and | family. In every caſe. 
[ 
1110 teac! [oy 15 Tc oblige . He 15 called maſjier, bon 
Enow : And where there is a maſter, a ſervent is im- 


x 
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\ plied. Who is it that ſeeks not out for a marriec 


man, among the common tribe of tutors, whether 
Profeſſing muſic, dancing, languages, ſclence of any 
kind ? But a tutor ſuch 2 1 one as !hig— 
Well, but I will leave them to pay the price of their 
indiſcretion. 1 
** 


T aM this moment come from the Doctor. I inſi- 
nuated to him, as artfully as I could, ſome of the 
above obſervations. He reminded me, that the Mar- 
chioneſs herſelf had her education at Paris; and ſays, 
that the manners of the Italians are very much altered 
of late years; and that the French freedom begins to 
take place among the people of condition, in a very 
viſible manner, of the Italian reſerve. The women 
of the family of Porretta, particularly, he fays, be- 
cauſe of their learning, freedom, and converſableneis, 
have been called, by their enemies, Frenchwomen. 

But you will fee, that Honour, and the Ly of ho- 
ſpitality, were Mr. Grandiſon's guard: And I believe 


a young flame may be eaſily kept under. But it is a 


grateful thing, Lucy, to all women, to have a man in 
Love, whether with ourſelves, or not; and the more 
grateful, perhaps, the leſs prudent, as it ſhews the 


power of our Sex over the other. Yet, c::2þt it to b 


ſo? Sir Charles Grandiſon is uſed to do on ly what he 
078ht, Dr. Bartlett once ſaid, that the life of a good 
man was a continual warfare with his paſſions. 
' You will fee, in the ſecond conference berween Mir. 
Grandiſcn and the Lady, upon the melancholy way 
the was in, how artfully, yet, 1 malt own, b 
he reminds her of the brotberly character Winch he Panies 
inder to her! How officioufly he //ers her! 
Al, Lucy! your Harriet is his Vite. 2565 you know! 


Eo has been zd to this Cialect, and to check the 


paſſions of us forward girls; and yet J have gone on 


confeſſing mine to ke whole venerable circle, and 
have almoſt gloricd 1 in it to them. Have not alle Eis 


„ | | {iite:s 
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ſiſters detected me? While the noble Clementina, as 
in chat admirable 8 cited by her, 


Never told her love, 
But let —— like a worm i' ub bud, 

Feed on her damaſ# cheek, 3 
How do I admire her for her ſilence ! But yet, had 
ſhe been circumſtanced as your Harriet was, would 


Clementina have been ſo very reſerved ? 
Shall I run a parallel between our two caſes . 


* * PE ; OL >}. 
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 Clementina's Relations Harriet” 8 os were 


were all ſolicitous for 
her marrying the Count 
of Belvedere, a man of 
unexceptionable cha- 
rafter, of family, of 
fortune; and who is 
ſaid to be a gallant and 
a handſome man, and 


who adores her, and is 


all folicitous, from the 


firſt, for an alliance 
with their child's deli- 
verer. They never had 
encouraged any man's 
addreſs; nor had he. 

And all his neareſt and 
deareſt friends were par- 
tial to her, and ſoon 


of her own faith and grew ardent in her fa- 
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by count vour. 
* What difficulties had Cle- Harriet, not knowing of 
68 mentina to contend any engagement he had, 


could have no difficul- 


with! It was great in 
ties to contend with; 


her to endeavour to 


— 
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conquer a Love, that 
ſhe could not, either in 


duty, or with her judg- 


ment and conſcience, 
acknowlege. 


No wonder, then, that ſo 
excellent a young Lady 
ſuffered Concealment, 

like 


except inferjority of for- 
tune were one. She had 


therefore no reaſon to 


endeavour to conquer 


a paſhon not ignobly 
founded; and of which 


duty, judgment, and 
conſcience, approved. 


Suſpenſe therefore, only, 


and not concealment 
(ſince every one called 
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like a worm in the bud, upon Hlarrict to ac- 
to feed on her damaſi knowlege her Love) 
cheek. | could teed on Her cheek. 


And is not fuſpents enough to make it pale, tho? it 
has nor yet given it a green "and yellow caſt? O what 
tortures has ſuſpenſe given me! But certainty is now 

taking place. 

What a right method, Lay, did Clementina, ſo 
much in earneſt in her own perſuaſion, take, in this 
ſecond conference, could ſhe have ſucceeded, in her 
+ folicitude for his change of religion Could that 
have been effected, I dare ſay ſhe would have been 

leſs reſerved, as to the cauſe of her melancholy ; 
eſpecially as her friends were all as indulgent to her as 
mine are to me. 

But my pity for the 1 Clementina begins to 
take great hold of my heart. I long to have the 
whole before me. 

Adieu, Lucy : If I write more, it will be all a re- 
capitulation of the Doctor's Letter. I can think of 
nothing elle. — 


LETTER V 
Mis Byxon. In Continuation. 


Tuc ſaay, Mar. 28. 
L me now give you a brief account of what 
ve are doing here. Sir Charles fo much re- 
jolced the heart of Lord G. who waited on him the 
moment he knew he was in town, that he could not 
defer his attendance on Miſs Grand) ſon, till ſhe left 
Colnebrooke; and got hither by our breaktaſt-time, 
this morning. 
He met with a very kind reception "RY rom Lord and 
Lady L. and a civil one from Mits Grandifon ; but 
the is already beginning to play her tricks with him. 


Fa | O Lucy, 
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quires not a foil to ſet it off, 


Vol. 3. 
O Lucy, where is the ſenſe of parading it with a 
worthy man, of whoſe affection we have no reaſon to 
doubt, and whoſe viſits we allow ? | 
Silly men in Love, or pretending to be in Love, 
generally ſay hy perbolical things, all, in ſhort, that 
could be ſaid to a Creature of ſuperior order (to an 
angel), becaule they know not how to ſay polite, 
proper, or ſenſible things. In like manner, from the 
ſame defects in under ſtanding, ſome of us women {a 
as if we thought coyneſs and modeſty the ſame thing 
and others, as if they were ſenſible, that if they were 
not inſolent, they muſt drop into the arms of a Lover 


upon his firſt queſtion, 


But Miſs Grandiſon, in her dane to Lond G. 
is governed by motives of archneſs, and, I may ſay, 
downright roguery of temper. Courtſhip is play to 
her. She has a talent for raillery, and in no inſtance 
is ſo ſucceſsful, yet ſo improper, as on that ſubject, 
She could not ſpars her brother upon it, tho ſhe ſut- 
tered by it 

et had ſhe a reſpect for Lord G. ſhe could not 
tzeat him ludicroully, Cannot a witty woman find 
ker own conſequence, but by putting a tool's coat on 
the back of a friend? Sterling wit, [ imagine, re- 


She is indeed good-natured ; and this is all Lord G. 
has to depend upon—Saving a little reliance that he 
ay make upon the influence her brother has over 
her. I told her, juſt now, that were I Lord G. 1 
would not wiſh to have her mine, on any conſidera- 
tion. She called me filly creature, and aſked me, If 
it were not one of the trueſt ſigns of Love, when men 
were moſt fond of the women who were leaſt fit for 
them, and uicd them worſt? Theſe men, my dear, 
faid ſhe, are very ſorry creatures, and know no me- 
dium. They will either, ſpaniel-like, fawn at your 
feet, or be ready to leap into your lap. 

She has charming fpirits : I wiſh I could borrow 

ſome 
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ſome of them. Burt I tell her, that I would not have 
a ſingle drachm of thoſe over-lively ones nun I fee 
ſhe will play off upon Lord G. Yet he will be ue eaſed, 
at preſent, with any treatment from her; - tho? he 
wants not feeling, as I can ſee Arend y- t, Char- 
lotte, ſaid I to her, within this half-hour, let him find 
his own weight in your levity. He admires your wit; 
but don't let it wound him. 

But perhaps ſhe is the ſprightlier, in order to give 
me, and Lord and Lady L. ſpirits. They are very 
good to me, and greatly apprehenſive of the ſtory 
which takes up, in a manner, my whole attention: 
So is Miſs Grandiſon : And my iweet Emily, as often 
as ſhe may, comes up to me when I am alone, and 
hangs upon my arm, my ſhoulder, and watches, with 
looks of Love, every turn of my eyes. 

I have opened my whole heart to her, for the bet- 
ter guarding of hers z and this hiſtory of Clementina 
affords an excellent leſſon for the good girl. She 
bleſſes me for the lectutes I read her on this ſubject, 


and ſays, that ſhe ſees Love is a very ſubtle thing, and, 


like water, will work its way into the banks that are 
ſet up to confine it, if be not watched, and dammed 
out in time. | 

She pities Clementina 3 and prettily aſked my leave 
to do ſo. I think, ſaid the, my heart loves her; but 
not ſo well as it does you. I long to know what my 
guardian will do about her. How good is it in her 
father and mother to love her fo dearly! Her two 
eider brothers one cannot diſlike ; but Jeronymo is 
my favourite. He is a man worth ſaving ; in't he, 
madam ? But I pity her father and mother, as well as 
Clementina. 

Charming young creature! 1 What an excellent 
heart the has | 

Sir Charles is to dine wh Sir Hargrave and his 
friends to-morrow, on the foreſt, in his way to Gran- 


Aiſon-hall. * Doctor lays, he expects to hear from 


him, 
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him, when there. What ! will he go by this houſe, 
and not call in? With all my heart—We are only 


ſiſters ! Miſs Grandiſon ſays, ſhe'll be hanged (that is 


her word) if he is not afraid of me. Afraid” of me! 
A ſign, if he is, he knows not what a poor forward 
creature I am. But as he ſeems to be pre-engaged— 
Well, but I ſhall ſoon know every-thing, as to that. 
But ſure he might call in, as he went by. 

The Doctor ſays, he longs to know how he ap- 


proves of the decorations of his church, and of the 


alterations that are made and making, by his direction, 


at the Hall. It is a wonder, methinks, that he takes | | 


not Dr. Bartlett with him: Upon my word, I think 
he is a little unaccountable, ſuch ſiſters as he has. 
Should you like it, Lucy, were he your brother ? 1 
really think his ſiſters are too acquieſcent. 

He has a great taſte, the Doctor tells us, yet not an 
expenſive one; for he ſtudies ſituation and conveni- 
ence; and pretends not to level hills, or to force and 


diſtort nature; but to help it, as he finds it, without 
letting art be ſeen in his works, where he can poſlibly 
avoid it. For he ſays, He would rather let a ſtranger 


be pleaſed with what he ſees, as if it were always ſo; 
than to obtain comparative praiſe by informing him 
what it was in its former ſituation. 


As he is to be a ſuitor for Lord W. before he re- 


turns, he will not, perhaps, be with us, while I am 


here. He may court for others: He has had very 


little trouble of that ſort for himſelf, I find. 


A very diſturbing thought 1s juſt come into my 


head : Sir Charles being himſelf in ſuſpenſe, as to the 


cataſtrophe of this knotty affair, did not intend to let 


us know it till all was over—As ſure as you are alive, 
Lucy, he had ſeen my regard ſor him thro' the thin 


veil that covered it; and began to be apprehenſive 


(generonſiy apprehenſive) for the heart of the poor 
fool; and ſo has ſuffered Dr. Bartlett to tranſcribe 


the particulars of the ſtory, that they may ſerve for a 


check to the over- forward paſſion of your Harriet. 
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| This thought excites my pride; and that my con- 
tempt of myſelf: Near borderers, Lucy !—What a 
little creature does it make me, in my own eyes !—O 
Dr. Bartlett, your Kkindly-intended tranſcripts ſhall 
cure me: Indeed they ſhall. 

But now this ſubject is got uppermoſt again, What, 
Lucy, can I do with it? 

Miſs Grandiſon ſays, that I ſhall be with her every 
day when I go to town : I can have no exception, ſhe 
fays, when her brother is ahſent.— Nor when he is 
preſent, I begin now to think. _ 

Lord help me, my dear; I muſt be ſo very careful 
of my punctilio !—No, thought I, in the true ſpirit 
of prudery, I will not go to Sir Charles's houſe for 
the world: And why? Becauſe he is a ſingle man; 
and becauſe I think of ſomething- that he perhaps 
has no notion of. But now I may go and viſit his 
ſiſter without ſcruple, may I not? For he perhaps 
thinks only of his Clementina—And is not this a 
charming difficulty got over, Lucy — But, as J ſaid, 
I will /n be with you. 

I told Miſs Grandiſon that I world, Juſt now 
Lovers, ſaid ſne, are the weakeſt people in the world; 
and people of punctilio the moſt An- Punctilious— Tou 
have not talked till zow of going in ſuch a hurry. 
Would you have it thought that you ſtaid in town 
for a particular reaſon ? and, when that ceaſed, va- 


lued nobody elſe? She held up her finger—C onlider! 


ſäaid ſhe. 


1 4 is ſomething in this, Lucy. Yet what can I 
oO? 25 
But Dr. Bartlett ſays, he ſhall ſoon give me another 
Letter, 
Farewel, my Dear. 


LET 
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LETTER VI. 
Miſs BYrRon. In Continuation. 


| Wedneſday, Mar. 29. 
IR Charles came hither this morning, time enough 
to breakfaſt with us. „ 

Lady L. is not an early riſer. I am ſure this bro- 
ther of hers is: So is Miſs Grandiſon. If I fay I am, 
my Lucy, I will not allow you to call it boaſting, 
| becauſe you will, by fo calling it, acknowlege Early- 
riſing to be a virtue; and it you thought it ſuch, I 
am ſure you would diſtinguiſh it by your practice. 
Forgive me, my dear: This is the only point in 
which you and I have differed—And why have I in 
the main ſo patiently ſuffered this difference, and not 
tried to teaze you out of it? Becauſe my Lucy always 
fo well employs her time when ſhe is a/zve. But would 


not one the more wiſh that well-employed life ta De 1 


made as long as poſſible ? £ | 

I endeavoured to be very chearful at breakfaſt ; 
but I believe my behaviour was awkward, and affected. 
After Sir Charles was gone, on my putting the que- 
ſtion to the two ſiſters, Whether it was not ſo? they 
acquitted me— Yet my heart, when in his company, 
laboured with a ſenſe of conſtraint. | 

My pride made me want to find out pity for me in 
his looks and behaviour, on purpoſe to quarrel with 
him in my mind; for I could not get out of my head 
that degrading ſurmiſe, that he had permitted Dr. 
Bartlett to haſten to me the hiſtory of Clementina, in 
order generouſiy to check any hopes that I might en- 
tertain, before they had too ſtrongly taken hold of my 
fooliſh heart. | 


But nothing of this was difcoverable. Reſpect, 
tender reſpect, appeared, as the Ladics afterwards took 
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notice, in every word, when he addreſſed himſelf to 


me; in every look chat he caſt upon me. 

He ſtudiouſſy avoided ſpeaking of the Bologna fa- 
mily. We were not indeed any of us fond of leaving 
to the ſubject. (i | 

I am ſure, I pitied him. 

Pity, my dear, is a ſofter paſſion I dare fay, in 
the boſom of a woman, than in that of a man, 
There is, there muſt be, I ſhould fanſy, more gene- 
roſity, more tenderneſs, in the Pity of the one, than 
in that of the other. In a man's pity [I write in the 


firſt caſe from my own ſenſibilities, in the other from 
my apprehenſions] there is, too probably, a mixture 
of inſult or contempt. Unhappy, indeed, muſt the 


woman be, who has drawn upon her the belpli pity 


of the man ſhe loves! 


The Ladies and Lord L. will have it, that Sir 
Charles's Love, however, is not ſo much engaged for 
Clementina as his Compaſſion. They are my ſincere 


friends: They ſee that I am pretty delicate in my no- 


tions of a firſt Love; and they generouſly endeavour 
to inculcate this diſtinction upon me: But to what 
purpoſe, when we evidently ſee, from what we al- 
ready know of this ſtory, that his engagements, be 
the motive what it will, are of ſuch a nature, that 


they cannot be diſpenſed with while this Lady's Oy 


1s undetermined ? 


Poor Lady Clementina ! From my heart I pity her: 


And tenderneſs, I am ſure, is the ſole motive of my 
compaſſion for this fair Unfortunate. 


Sir Charles ſet out, immediately after breakfaſt, for 
Sir Hargrave's. He will dine with him, and intends 
to paſs the evening with Lord W. 7 "9 {hall all go 


to Town TO-Inorrow. 


* 


1 

WW ITH this J ſend the doctor's {cond pacquet. O 
my dear! What a noble young Lady is Cleinentina ! 
Vial a aber there in her paſſion! A Letter of 
| | NS. . 
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Mrs. Beaumont (Mrs. Beaumont herſelf an excellent 
woman) will ſhew you, that Clementina deſerves 


every good wiſh. Such a noble ſtruggle did I never 


hear of, between Religion and Love. O Lucy! you 
will be delighted with Clementina : You will even, 
for a while, forget your Harriet; or, if you are juſt, 
will think of her but next after Clementina ! Never 


did a young Lady do more honour to her Sex, than is 


done it by Clementina ! A flame, the molt vehement, 


ſuppreſſed from motives of piety, till, poor Lady! it 


has devoured her intellects! 

Read the Letter, and be loſt, as T was, for half an 
hour after I had read it, in filent admiration of her 
fortitude ! O my dear! ſhe muſt be rewarded with a 


Sir Charles Grandiſon ! My reaſon, my juſtice, com- 


els from me my vote in her favour. 

My Lord L. and the two Ladies admire her as 
much as I do. They look at me with eyes of tender 
concern. They ſay little. What can they ſay ?— 
But they kindly applaud me for my unteigned admi- 
ration of this extraordinary young Lady. But where 
is my merit? Who can forbear admiring her? 


Dr. Bartlett's ſecond Letter. 
OUR fourth enquiry, madam, is, 


Whether the particularly chearful behaviour of the 
young Lady, on the departure of Mr. Grandiſon 
from Bologna, after a courſe of melancholy, is any 
where accounted for? 


And your fifth is, Nhat were the particulars f 


Mrs. Beaumont's management of the Lady, at Flo- 

_ rence, by which ſpe brought her to own her Love, 
after ſhe had ſo long kept it a ſecret my her mo- 
ther, and all her family ? 


What I ſhall tranſcr: be, in order to ſatisfy you, 
madam, with regard to the fifth article, will include 
all that you can with to be informed of, reſpecting the 
tourth. Bur 


ey 


my „ „ tp pa 
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But let me premiſe, That Mrs. Beaumont, at the 


* requeſt of the Marchioneſs, undertook to give an ac- 


count of the health of the young Lady, and what 
effect the change of air, of place, and her advice, 
had upon her mind, after ſhe had been at Florence 
for two or three days. She, on the fourth day of their 
being together, wrote to that Lady the deſired parti- 
culars. The following is a tranſlation of her Letter: 


| V OUR Ladyſhip will excuſe me for not writing 


till now, when you are acquainted, that. it was 


| not before laſt night that I could give you any tole- 


rable ſatisfaction on the ſubject upon which I had en- 


caged to do myſelt that honour. 


I have made myſelf miſtreſs of the dear young 


Lady's Secret. Your Ladyſhip gueſſed it, perhaps, 
too well. Love, but a pure and laudable Love, is 
the malady that has robbed her of her tranquillity for 
ſo long a ſpace, and your ſplendid family of all com- 
fort: But ſuch a magnanimity, ſhewn, or endeavoured 


at, that ſhe deſerves to be equally pitied and admired. 


What is it that the dear young Lady has not ſuffered 
in a conflict between her Duty, her Religion, and her 
Love? | | | 

The diſcovery, I am afraid, will not give pleaſure 


to your family; yet certainty, in what mult be, 1s 


better than ſuſpenſe. You will think me a managing 
perſon, perhaps, from the relation I have to give you : 
But it was the taſk preſcribed me; and you com- 


manded me to be very minute in the account of all 
my dealings with her, that you might know how to 


conduct yourſelves to her for the cure of the unhappy 
makagdy. obey... > 5 | 

The firſt and ſecond days, after our return to Flo- 
rence, were paſſed in endeayouring to divert her, as 
our gueſt, in all the ways we could think of: But 


\ finding, that company was irkſome to her, and that ſhe 


only bore with it for politeneſs ſake ; I told the La 
Ee | N I dies, 
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dies, that I would take her entirely into my bn 
care, and devote my whole time to her lervice. 
They acquieſced. And when I told Lady Clemen- 
tina of my intention, ſhe rejoiced at it, and did me 
the honour to aſſure me, that my converſation would 
be balm to her heart, if ſhe could enjoy it without 
mixt company. 

Your Ladyſhip will fon; however, from what I have 
mentioned of her regard for me, that 1 had made uſe 
of my time in the two paſt days to ingratiate myſelf 
into the favour of your Clementina. She will have 
me call her nothing but Clementina : Excuſe there- 
fore, madam, the freedom of my ſtile. 

She engaged me laſt night to give her a leſſon, as 
ſhe called it, in an Engliſh author. I was ſurpriſed 
at her proficiency in my native tongue. Ah my 
dear! ſaid I, what an admirable manner of teaching 
mult your tutor have had, if I am to judge by the 
great progreſs you have made in fo ſhort a time, in 
the acquiring of a tongue that has not the ſweetneſs 
of your own, tho" it has a force and expreſſiveneſs 
that is more than equal, I think, to any of the mo- 
dern languages | 

She bluſhed—Do you think ſo ? ſaid uud I 
faw, by the turn of her eye, and her conſciouſneſs, 
that I had no need to hint to her Count Marulli, nor 
any other man. | 

I took upon me, without puſhing her, quit then, 
upon the ſuppoſed light dropt in from this little in- 
cident, to mention the Count of Belvedere with di- 
ſtinction, as the Marquis had deſired I would. 

She ſaid, She could not by any means think of him. 

J told her, that as all her family approved highly 
f the Count, I thought they were intitled to know 
I Objections; and to judge of the reaſonableneſs or 
ire iſonableneſs of thera. Indeed, my dear, ſaid J, 

u 10 not, in this point, treat your father and mo- 


er with the dutifulneſs that their indu gence de- 
=. | She 


R 
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She ſtarted. That is ſe verel y ſaid; 1s it not, 
madam ? 

Conſider of it, my dear; and if you pronounce it 
ſo, after an hour's reflexion, I will call it ſo, and aſk 
your pardon. 

I am afraid, faid the, I am in fault. J have the beſt 


and moſt indulgent of parents. There are ſome 


things, ſome ſecrets, that one cannot be forward to 
divulge. One ſhould perhaps be commanded out of 
them with a high hand. | 

Your acknowlegement, my dear, {aid I, is more 
generous than the occaſion given for it: But if you 
will not think me impertinent— 

Don't, don't, aſk me too cloſe queſtions, madam, 
interrupted ſhe : I am afraid I can deny you nothing, 

am perſuaded, my dear Clementina, that the mu- 

tual unboſoming of ſecrets is the cement of faithful 
| riendſhip, and true Love. Whenever any new turn 
in one's affairs happens, whenever any new lights 
open, the friendly heart reſts not, till it has commu- 
nicated to its fellow-heart the new lights, the inte- 
reſting events; and this communicativeneſs knits the 
true Lover's knot ſtill cloſer. But what a folitari- 
neſs, what a gloom, what a darkneſs, mult poſſeſs 
that mind that can truſt no friend with its inmoſt 
thoughts | The big ſecret, when it is of an intereſt- 
ing nature, wil! ſwell the heart till it is ready to burſt. 
Deep melancholy muſt follow—I would not tor the 

rorld have it ſo much as thought, that I had not a 
foul large enough for friendſhip. And is not the 
eſſence of friendſhip communication, mingling of 
hearts, and e ing our very ſoul into that of a true 
triend ? | 

Why that's true, But, madam, a young creature 
may be ſo circumſtanced, as not to have a true friend; 
or, if ſhe has near her a perſon to whom ſhe nioht 
communicate her whole mind without doubt of her 


fidelity; yet there may be a forbidd iingncls in the 
„„ G per 


* 
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perſon; a difference in years; in degree; as in my 
Camilla, — is, however, a very good woman We 
people of condition, madam, have more courtiers 


about us than friends: But Camilla's fault is teazing, 


and always harping upon one ſtring, and that by my 
friends commands: It would be therefore more laud- 
able to open my mind to my mother, than to her; as 
it would be the ſame thing. ä 

Very true, my dear: And as you have a 8 
who is leſs of the mother than ſhe would be of the 
ſiſter, the friend; it is amazing to me, that you have 
kept ſuch a mother in the dark ſo long. 5 

What can I fay?—Ah, madam here ſhe ſtop. 
At laft ſaid, But my mother is in the intereſt of Je 
man I cannot love. 

The queſtion recurs—Are not your parents intitled 


to know your objections to the man whoſe intereſt 
they ſo warmly cipoule ? 


I have no particular objections. The Count of 
Belvedere deſerves a better wife than I can make him. 


I ſhould reſpect him very much, had I a fiſter, and he 
made his addreſſes to her. 

Well then, my dear Clementina, if I gueſs the 
realon why you cannot approve of the Count of Bel- 
vedere, will you tell me, with that candor, with that 
friendſhip, of the requiſites of which we have been 
ſpeaking, whether I am right or not? 

She heſitated. I was ſilent in expectation. 

She then ſpoxe : I am afraid of you, madam. 

You have reaſon to be fo, if youthink me unworthy 
of your friendſhip. 

What is your guels, Mrs. Beaumont? 

That you are prejudiced in favour of ſome other 
man; or you could not, if you had a ſiſter, wiſh her 
a huſband that you thought unworthy of yourſelf. 


I don't think the Count of Belvedere unworthy 


neither, madam. 
Then n conjecture has received additional ſtrength, 


O Mrs. 1 


— 
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© Mrs. Beaumont ! How you preſs upon me! 
If impertinently, ſay ſo: and I have done. 
No, no, not m neither; yet you di- 
ſtreſs me. | 
That could not be, if I were not right; and if the 


perſon were not too unworthy of you, "to be acknow- 


leged. 
'O Mrs. Beaumont how cloſely you urge me! 


What can I ſay? 


If you have any confidence i in me—If you think me 
capable of adviſing you— 

1 have confidence: Your known prudence—And 
then ſhe made me components, that I could not de- 
lerve. 

Come, my dear Clementina, I will gueſs agai— 
Shall I ? 

What would you gueſs ? 

That there is a man of low degree—Of low for- 
tunes—Of inferior ſenſe— 

Hold, hold, hold—And do you think that the Cle- 
mentina before you 1s ſunk / low? —If you do, Why 


| don't you caſt the abject creature from you? 


Well, then, I will ges again—Thar there is a man 
of a royal houſe; of ſuper] ior - underftanding ; ; of whom 
you can have no hope. 

O Mrs. Beaumont ! And cannot you gueſs that this 


prince is a Mahometan, when your hand is in? 


Then, madam, and from the hints your Ladyſhip 
had given, I had little doubt that Clementina was in 
Love ; and that Religion was the apprehended difh- 
culty. Zealous Catholics think not better of Pro- 
teſtants, than of Mahometans: Nor, indeed, are 
zealous Proteſtants without their prejudices. Zeal 
will be Zeal, in perſons of whatever denomina- 
tion. 

I would not however, madam, like a ſudden froſt, 


nip the opening bud, 


82 There 
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There is, ſaid I, a young ſoldier of fortune, who 
has breathed forth paſſionate wiſhes for Clementina. 

A ſoldier of fortune, madam ! with an air of diſ- 
dain. There cannot be ſuch a man living, that can 
have his wiſhes anſwered. 

Well, then, to ſay nothing of him; there is a 
Roman nobleman—a younger Þrother—of the Bor- 
gheſe houſe—Permit me to ſuppoſe him the man. 

With all my heart, madam. 

She was eaſy, while I was at diſtance. 

But if the Chevalier Grandiſon [She coloured at his 
name] — has done him ill offices 

The Chevalier Grandiſon, madam, is * on 
doing any man ill offices. 

Are you ſure, madam, that the Chevalier has not 
art ?—He has great abilities. Men of great abilities 
are not always to be truſted. They don't ftrike till 
they are ſure. 

He has 39 art, madam. He is above art. He wants | | 
it not. He is beloved where-ever he goes. He is 
equally noted for his prudence and freedom of heart, 
He is above art, repeated ſhe, with warmth. 

own, that he deſerves every-thing from your fa- 

mily. I Hon! t wonder that he is careſſed by you all: 
But it is amazing to me, that, in contradiction to all 
the prudent maxims and cautions of your country, 
luch a young gentleman ſhould have been admitted— 
J ſtopt. 

Why, now, you don't imagine, that I that I— 
She ſtopt, and heſitated. 

A prudent woman would not put it in any man's 
power to give her a prejudice to perſons of unexcep- 
tionable honour; and to manage 

Nay, madam, n now has ſomeb >ody prejudiced you 
againſt your countryman He is the moſt diſintereſted 
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A handſome man ! And is nog Mr. Grandiſon 4 
handſome: man? Where will you ſee a a man fo hand- 
ſome ? 

And do you think he is ſo very extraordinary a 
man, as to ſenſe, as I have heard him reported to be ? 
I was twice in his company—l thought, indeed, he 
looked upon himſelf as a man of conſequence. 

Nay, madam, don't ſay he is not a modeſt man. 
It is true, he knows when to ipeak, and when to be 
filent : But he is not a confident man; nor is he, in 
the leaſt, conceited. 

Was there ſo much bra avery in his relieving your 
brother, as ſome pcople attribute to him in that happy 
event? Two ſervants and himſelf, well armed; the 
chance of paſſengers on the ſame road : The aſſaſſins 
tnat appeared but two; their own guilt to encounter 
with— 

Dear, dear Mrs. Beaumont, with what prejudiced 
people have you converſed? The Scripture ſays, A 
prophet has mo honour in his &wn country; but Mr. 
Grandiſon has not much from his own country-wo- 
man. 

Well, but aid Mr. Grandiſon ever ſpeak to you of 
any one man, as a man worthy of your favour ? 


Did he !—Yes, of the Count of Belvedere. He 


was more earneſt in his faVOUr— 


Really ? 

Les, rcally—than I thought "oy ought to be. 

Why ſo? 

Why fo !—Why becauſe— becauſe —Why what 
was it to him—you know ? 

I ſuppole he was put upon 1t— 

I believe ſo. 

Or he would not — c 

I believe, if the truth were known, you, Mrs. 
Beaumont, hate Mr. Grandiſon. You are the only 
perſon that I ever in my life heard ſpeak of him, even 


G 2 1 
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Tell me, my dear Clementina, What are your ſin- 
cere thoughts of Mr. Grandiſon, perſon and mind? 

You may gather them from what I have ſaid. 

That he is a handſome man; a generous, a pru- 
dent, a brave, a polite man. 

Indeed I think him to be all you have ſaid : And [ 
am not ſingular. 

But he is a Mahbometan— 

A Mahbometan ! madam.— Ah, Mrs. Beaumont! 

And ah, my dear Clementina —And do you think 
J have not found you out? Had you never known 
Mr. Grandiſon, you would not have ſcrupled to have 
been Counteſs of Belvedere. 

And can you hin, madam— 

Tes, yes, my dear young Lady, I can. 

My good Mrs. Beaumont, you don't know what I 

Was going to ſay. | 

Be ſincere, my dear young Lady. Cannot a . 
talking to a ſecond perſon, be ſincere ? 

What! madam, a man of another religion! A man 
obſtinate in his errors! A man who has never pro- 
feſſed Love to me! A man of inferior degree! A 
man who owns himſelf abſolutely dependent upon his 
father's bounty ! His father living to the height of his 
eſtate !—Forbid it pride, dignity of birth, duty, reli- 

1ON— 
8 Well then, J may ſafely take up the praiſes of Mr, 

_ Grandifon.: You have imputed to me ſlight, in- 
juſtice, prejudice againſt him : Let me now ſhew 
you, that the Prophet Has honour with his country-. 
woman, Let me collect his character from the mouth 
of every man who has ſpoken of him in my hearing 
or knowlege—FHis country has not in this age ſent 
abroad a private man who has done it more credit. 
He is a man of honour in every ſenſe of the word. 
If moral rectitude, if practical religion (your brother 
the Barone teſtifies this on his own experience) were 
loſt 1 in the reſt of the world, it would, without 1 
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or oſtentation, be found in him. He is courted by 
the beſt, the wiſeſt, the moſt eminent men, where- 
ever he goes; and he does good without diſtinction of 
religion, "ſects, or nation : His own countrymen boaſt 


of him, and apply to him for credentials to the beſt 


and moſt conſiderable men, in their travels thro? more 
countries than one : In France, particularly, he 1s as 
much reſpected as in Italy. He is deſcended from the 
beſt families in England, both by father and mother; 
and can be a Senator of i it, whenever he pleaſes. He 
is heir to a very conſiderable eſtate ; and is, as I am 
informed, courted to ally with ſome of the greateſt 
families in it. Were he not born to a fortune, he 


would make one. You own him to be generous, 


brave, handlome— 

O my dear, dear Mrs. Beaumont! All this is too 
much, too much I Vet all this I think him to be !—I 
can no longer reſiſt you. I own, I own, that I have 
no heart but for Mr. Grandiſon. And now, as I 
don't doubt but my friends ſet you to find out the 
love-ſick girl, how ſhall I, who cannot diſown a 
ſecret you have ſo fairly, and without condition, come 
at, ever look them in the face? Yet let them know 
{I will enable you to tell them) how all this came 


about, and how much I have ſtruggled againſt a 


paſſion ſo evidently improper to be encouraged by a 
daughter of their houle. 

He was, in the firſt place, as well you know, the 
preſerver of a beloved brother's life; and that brother 
afterwards owned, that had he followed his friendly 
advice, he never would have fallen into the danger 
from which he reſcued him. 

My father and mother preſented him to me, and 
bid me regard him as a fourth brother; and it was not 


immediately that I found gut that I could have but 


three brothers. 
My brother's deliverer EP to be the moſt ami- 
able a and humane, and yet braveſt of men, 
J 8 * - . Al 
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All my friends careſſed him. Neither family * 
nor national forms, were ſtood upon. He had free 
acceſs to us all, as one of us. 

My younger brother was continually hinting to me 
his wiſhes that I were his. Mr. Grandiſon was above 
ith all other reward; and my brother conſidered me in a 
| kind light, as olle to reward him. | 
l My confeſſor, by his fears and invectives, rather 
5 confirmed than leſſened my eſteem for a man whom I 
1 thought injured by them. 

ill lis own 5 on a and diſinteręſted behaviour to 


1 me contributed to my attachment. He always ad- 
bl Areſſed me as his 2 ter, when he put on the familiar 
6 | Triend, in the guiſe of a tutor: I could not therefore 

| X 


1 arm againſt a man I had no reaſon to ſuſpect. 

. Bur ſtill T knew not the ſtrength of my paſſion for 
im, till the Count of Belvedere was propoſed to me 
gl! with an earneſtneſs that alarmed me: Then I conſi- 
in dered the Count as the interrupter of my hopes ; and 
. yet J could not give the reaſon why I rejected him. 
va How could I, when I had none to give but my pre- 
| poſſeſtion in favour of another man? A prepoſſeſſion 
if entirely hidden in my own heart. 

But ſtill J thought I would ſooner die, than be tlie 
wiſe of a man of a religion contrary to my own. I 
am a zealous Catholic myſelf : All my relations are 
zealous Catholics. How angry have I been at this 
obſtinate Heretic, as I have often called him; the fir{t 
heretic, my dear Mrs. Beaumont (for once I did not 
love yz; that my ſoul deteſted not | For he is as te- 
nacious a Proteſtant as ever came out of England. 
What had he to do in Italy ? Why did he not ſtay at 
nome? Or why, it he muſt come abroad, did he ſtay 

ſo long among us; yet hold his obſtinacy, as if in de- 
© ance of the people he was ſo well received by? 

Theſe were the reproaches that my heart in ſilence 


4 4} 


o!ten caſt upon him. 
I was at Arſt concerned only for his gls ſake : 
But 
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But afterwards, finding him eſſential tomy earthly hap- 


pineſs, and yet reſolving never to think of him if he 


became not a Catholic, I was earneſt for his conver- 
ſion for my own ſake ; hoping that my friends indul- 
gence to me would make my wiſhes practicable ; for 
on his part, I doubted not, it that point were got over, 
he would rhink an alliance with our family an honour 
to him. 

But when I found him invincible on this article, I 
was reſolved either to conquer my paſſion, or die. 
What did I not undergo in my endeavours to gain this 


victory over myſelf! My confeſſor hurt me "by ter- 
rors; my woman teazed me; my parents, and two 


elder brothers, and all my more diſtant relations, 


urged me to determine in favour of the Count of Bel- 
vedere. The Count was importunate : The Cheva- 


lier was importunate in the Count's behalf — Good 
heaven! What could I do ?—I was hurried, as I may 
ſay : I had not time given me to weigh, ponder, re- 
collect. How could I make my mother, how could 
i make any-body, my confident ? - My judgment was at 
war with my paſſion ; and I hoped it would overcome. 
| ſtruggled ; yet cvery day the object appearing more 
worthy, the ſtruggle was too hard for me. O that I 
nad had a Mrs. Beaumont to conſult — Well might 
melancholy ſeize me—Silent melancholy ! _ 

At laſt the Chevalier was reſolved to leave us. 
What pain, yet what pleaſure, id this his reſolution 
give me! Moſt ſincerely I hoped, that his abſence 
would reſtore my tranquillity. _ 

What a ſecret triumph did I give myſelf, on my 
behaviour to him, before all my friends, on the part- 
ing evening My whole deportment was uniform. I 
was chearful, ſerene, happy in myſelf; and I made all 


| my friends 8 T wiſhed him happy where-ever he ſet 


his foot, and whatſoever he engaged in. I thanked 

him, with the reſt of my friends, for the benefits we 

had received from him, and the pleaſure he had given 
us, 
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us, in the time he had beſtowed upon us; and 1 
wiſhed that he might never want a friend ſo agreeabic 
and entertaining as he had been to us all. 
I was the more pleated with myſelf, as J was not 
under a neceſſity of putting on ſtiffneſs or reſerve to 
hide a heart too much affected. I thought myſelf 
ſecure, and ſtood. out forwarder than he Teemed to 
hope for, and with more than my offered hand, at the 
moment of his departure. I thought I read in his 
eyes a concern, for the firſt time, that called for a 
pity which I imagined I myſelf wanted not. Yet 1 
had a pang at parting — When the door ſhut out the 
agreeable man, never again, thought I, to be opened 
to give him entrance! 1 ſighed at the reflexion: But 
who perceived it? -I] never could be inſenſible in a 
parting ſcene, with //s agreeable friends: It was the 
eaſier for me to attribute to the gentleneſs of my 
heart, the inſtant ſenſibility. My father claſped me to 
his boſom; z my mother embraced me, without morti- 
tying me by ſaying for what. My brother the Biſhop. 
called me twenty fond names ; all my friends compli- 
mented me, but only on my chearfulneſs; and ſaid, I 
was once more their own Clementina. I went to reſt, 
pleaſed that I had ſo happily acquitted myſelf, and 
that poſſibly I contributed to the repoſe of dear 
friends, whole repoſe I had been the cauſe of diſ- 
turbing. | 

But, alas! this conduct was too great for the poor | 
ina to maintain: My ſoul was too high ſet. — 
You know the reſt; and I am loſt to the joys of this 
life: For I never, never, will be the wife of a man, 
it I might, who by his religion is an enemy to the 
faith I never wavered in; nor would ever change, 
were an earthly crown on the head of the man I love 
to be the reward ; and a painful death, in the prime 
of my life, the contrary. 

A flood of tcars prevented further "IP She hid 
her face in my boſom. She N Lady! How 
ſhe . This, 
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This, madam, is the account I have to give of 


what has paſſed between your beloved Clementina 
and me. Never was there a more noble ſtruggle be- 


tween duty and affection ; tho' her heart was too 


tender, and, in ſhort, the man's merits too dazling, 


to allow it to be effectual. She is unwilling that I 
ſhould ſend you the particulars : She ſhall be aſhamed, 
ſhe ſays, to look her father, her mother, in the face; 


and ſhe dreads {till more, it poſſible, her confeſſor's 


being made acquainted with the ſtate of her heart, 


ö and the cauſe of her diſorder. But I tell her, it is 


abſolutely neceſſary for her mother to know every- 
thing that I know, in order to attempt a cure. 

This cure, Madam, I am afraid, will never be 
effected, but by giving her in marriage to the happy 
man. I muſt think m ſo, who will be intitled, by 
general conſent, to ſo great a bleſſing. _ | 
| You, madam, will act in this affair as you judge 
proper: But if you can at Bologna, at Urbino, and 
Naples, get over your family-objections, you will 
perhaps find yourſelves obliged, ſuch are the young 
Lady's own ſcruples, on the ſcore of religion, to take 
pains to perſuade her to purſue her inclination, and 
accept Mr. Grandiſon for a huſpand. 

Be this as it may, I would humbly recommend a 
gentle and ſoothing treatment of her. She never 
knew yet what the contrary was; and were ſhe to 
experience that contrary now, upon an occaſion ſo ve 
delicate, and in which her Judgment and her Love 


are, as ſhe hints, at variance; I verily think, ſhe 


would not be able to bear it. — Z God direct you 
for the beſt, whom you and yours have always ſerved 


with ſignal devotion ! 


I will only add, That ſince the ſecret which had 
ſo long preyed upon her fine ſpirits, is revealed, ſhe 


appears to be much more eaſy than before; but yet 


ſhe dreads the reception ſhe ſhall meet with on her 
return to Bologna, She begs of me, when that return 


ſhall 
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ſhall be ordered, to accompany her, in order to enable 
her, as ſhe ſays, to ſupport her ſpirits. She is very 
deſirous to enter into a nunnery. She ſays, She never 
can be the wife of any other man ; and ſhe thinks ſhe 
ought not to be his, on whom her heart is fixed. 
A word of comfort on paper, from your honoured 

hand, I know, madam, would do a _m_ deal towards 
healing her wounded heart. 
I am, madam, with the greateſt veneration id 
reſpect, | | 
= Your Ladyſhip's 

Maſt faithful humble ſervant, 


OR TENSIA BEAUMONT. 


Le r me add, my good Miſs Byron, that the Mar- | 
chioneſs ſent an anſwer to this Letter expreſſing the 
higheſt obligation and gratitude to Mrs. Beaumont; 
and incloſed a Letter to her daughter, filled with ten- 
der and truly-motherly conſolation ; inviting her back 
to Bologna out of hand, and her amiable triend with 
her : Promiſing, in the name of her father and bro- 
thers, a moſt indulgent welcome; and aſſuring her, 
that every-thing ſhould be done that could be Gone, to 
make her happy in her own way, 


„ TER Vil. 
"i Byron, to Miſs SELBY. 
Wedn. Night, Mar. 29. 
1 Incloſe, my Lucy, the doctor's Hird pacquet, 


From its contents you will pity Sir Charles, as 
well as Clementina ; and if you enter impartiaily into 
the ſituation of the family, and allow as much to their 
zeal for a religion they are ſatisfied with, as you will 
do for Sir Charles's ſteadineſs in his; you will alſo pity 
them. They are all good; they are all conliderate, 
A great deal is to be ſaid for them; tho' much more 


3 


Mr. Grandiſon was received at his arrival wich 
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for Sir Charles, who inſiſted not upon that change of 


religion in the Lady, which they demanded from him. 


How great does he appear in my eyes! A con- 


feſſor, tho* nota martyr, one may call him, tor his reli- 


gion and country. How deep was his diſtreſs! A 
mind ſo delicate as his, and wiſhing for the ſake of the 
Sex, and the Lady, and Family, as he did, rather to 


be repulſed by them, than to be obliged himſelf to de- 


cline their intended favour. 
You will admire the Lady in her e modeſt 


behaviour, on his firſt viſit before her mother; but 


more, for the noble ſpirit the endeavoured to reſume 


in her converſation with him in the garden. 
Bur how great will he appear in your eyes, in the 
eyes of my grandmother, and aunt Selby, for that 


noble apoſtr ophe ! ! — < But, O my Religion, and my 


* Country! I cannot, cannot, renounce you ! What 
can this ſhort lite pr -omiſe, what can it give, to war- 


rant ſuch a ſacrifice [* 
Yet her conduct, you will find, is not inferior to 


his; firmly perſuaded, as ſhe 1s, of the truth of her 
reli ; and loving him with an ardor that he had 
from the firſt reſtrained in himſelf from hopeleſſneſs. 
But to admire her as ſhe deſerves, I ſhould tr * 
ſcribe all ſhe ſays, and his account of her whole be 


haviour. 
O Ky dear ! Who. could have acted as Clementina 


1 Dou HARRIET BYRON, 


Dr. Bartletts third Letter. 


* OUR ſixth command, madam, is, 


To give you the particulars of Mr. Grandiſon's 
reception from the Marchioneſs and her Clemen- 
tina, on his return lo Bologna from Vieuna, at 


the invitation of Signor Feronymo. 


Sreat 
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great tokens of eſteem and friendſhip, by the Marquis 
himſelf, and by the Biſhop. 

Signor Jeronymo, who ſtill kept his chamber, the 
introducer being withdrawn, embraced him: And 
now, ſaid he, 15 the affair, that I have had ſo long in 
view, determined upon. O Chevalier! you will be a 
happy man. Clementina will be yours: You will be 
Clementina's : And now indeed do I embrace my 


Brother — But I detain you not : Go to the happy 


girl: She is with her mother, and both are ready to 

ny and welcome you. Allow for the gentle ſpi- 
: She will not be able to ſay half ſhe thinks. 

Camilla then appeared, to conduct me, ſays Mr. 


Grandiſon, to her Ladies, in the Marchioneſs's draw- 


ing-room. She whiſpered me in the paſſage : Wel- 
come, thrice welcome, beſt of men! Now wall you 
be rewarded for all your goodneſs! 

I found the Marchioneſs ſitting at her toilette, 


richly dreſſed, as in ceremony but without attend- 
ants: Even Cunitle retired, as 85 as the had opened 


the door for me. 


The lovely Clementina ſtood at the back of her 


mother's chair. She was elegantly dreſſed: But her 
natural modeſty, heightened by a glowing conſciouſ- 


neſs, that ſeemed to ariſe from the occaſion, gave her 


advantages that her richeſt Jewels could not have given 


her. | 

The . ſtood up. I kiſſed ker hand— 
You are welcome, Chevalier, ſaid ſhe. The only 
man on earth that I could Shu welcome, or is fit to 


be /o welcomed ! —Clementina, my dear! — turning 
round, and taking her hand. 


The young Lady had ſhrunk back, her complexion 
varying; now glowing, now pale Excuſe her voice, 
ſaid the condeſcending mother ; her heart bids you 
welcome. 

Judge for me, my dear Dr. Bartlett, how I muſt 
be affected at thi iS gracious reception: L who knew 
not 


wen. ᷣͤ , · , , We 
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not the terms that were to be preſcribed to me. 
« Spare me, dear Lady, thought I, ſpare me my Con- 


C * ſcience, and take all the world's wealth and glory to 


« yourſelves : I ſhall be rich enough with Clementina.? 


The Marchioneſs ſeated her in her own chair. I 
approached her: But how could I with that grateful 
ardor, that, but for my doubts, would have ſprung to 
my lips? Mode Love, however, was attributed to 


me; and TI had the praiſe wholly for that which was 
but partly due to 1t. 

I drew a chair for the Marchioneſs, and, at her 
command, another for myſelf. The mother took one 
hand of her baſhtul daughter : I preſumed to take the 


other: The amiable Lady held down her bluſhing. 


face, and reproved me not, as ſhe did once before, 
on the like freedom, for being too free. Her mother 
aſked me queſtions of an indifferent nature; as of my 


journey; of the courts I had viſited {ince J left them; 


when I heard from England; after my father; my 


ſiſters: The latter queſtions in a kind way, as if ſhe 


were aſking after relations that were to be her own. 
What a mixture of pain had J with the favour 

ſhewn me, and fon the favour ſhewn me! For J que- 

ſtioned not but a change of religion would be pro- 


poſed, and inſiſted on; and I had no doubt 1 in my 


mind about my own. 

After a ſhort converſation the amiable daughter 
aroſe, courteſied low to her mother, with dignity to 
me; and wichdrew. 

Ah, Chevalier ! ſaid the Marchioneſs, as ſoon as ſhe 


was gone, little did I think, when you left us, that 


we ſhould ſo ſoon ſee you agein; and on the account 


we ſee you: But you #£:o0w how to receive your good 


fortune with gratitude, Your modeſty keeps in coun- 


tenance vur forwardneſs. 
I bowed — What could I ſay? 
I ſhall leave, ſo will my bo rd, particular ſubjects 
to be talked of, between the Beha and you, You 
| will, 
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will, if it be not your own fault, have a treaſure in 
Clementina; and a treęaſure with her. We ſhall do 
the ſame things for her, as it ſhe had married the man 
we wiſhed her to have when we thought her affections 
diſengaged. You may believe we love our daughter— 
Ele — | 
I applauded their indulgent goodneſs. : 
I can have no doubt, Mr. Grandiſon, that you love 
Clementina above all women. 5 
[J had never ſeen the woman, Dr. Bartlett, that I 
could have loved fo well, had I not reſtrained myſelt, 
at firſt, from the high notion I knew they had of 
their quality and rank; from conſiderations of the 
difference in religion; of the truſt and confidence the 
family placed in me; and by the refolution I had 
made, as a guard to myſelf from tlie time of my en- 


tering upon my travels, of never aiming to marry a 


foreigner. ] 7 | 5 
I aſſured the Marchioneſs, that I was abſolutely 
diſengaged in my affections: That not having pre- 


ſumed to encourage hopes of the good fortune that 


ſeemed to await me, I could hardly yet flatter myſelf 
that ſo great a happineſs was reſerved for me. 

She anſwered, That I deſerved it all: That I knew 
the value they had for me: That Clementina's regard 
was founded in virtue : That my character was my 
happineſs : That, however, what the World would 
ſay, had been no ſmall point with them; but that 
was as good as got over; and ſhe doubted not but ail 
that depended upon me, would, as well from genero- 
ſity as gratitude, he complied with. | 


Here, thought I, is couched the expectation: And 


if fo, would to heaven J had never ſeen Italy ! ] 

The Marquis joined his Lady and me ſoon after. 
His features had a melancholy caſt. This dear girl, 
ſaid he, has faſtened upon me part of her malady. 


Parents, Chevalier, who are bleſſed with even hopeful 


children, are not always happy. This girl—But no 
more: 
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more: She is a good child. In the general oeconomy 


of Providence, none of the ſons of men are unhappy, 
but ſome others are the happier for it. Our fon the 


| Biſhop will talk to you upon terms. 


I have hinted to the Chevalier, my Lord, ſaid the 


Miarchioneſs, the happineſs that awaits him. 


How does the poor girl ?—Baſhful enough, I ſup- 
pole ! Ss | 

Indeed, my Lord, ſhe cannot look up, anſwered 
the Lady. 5 DEE 

Poor thing! I ſuppoſed it would be fo. 

Why, why, thought I, was I ſuffered to ſee this 


mother, this daughter, before their conditions were 


propoſed to me ? | 
But what indulgent parents are theſe, Dr. Bartlett ! 


| What an excellent daughter ! Yet not to be happy !— 


But how much more unhappily circumſtanced did I 
think myſelf !—I, who had rather have been rejected 


with diſdain by twenty women in turn, than to be 


' obliged to decline the honour intended me by a family 


I reverenced !_ | 

Tavs far Mr. Grandiſon. This, madam, will 
anſwer your queſtion, as to the VIth article : But I 
believe a few more particulars will be acceptable. 


Tur Marquis led me, proceeds Mr. Grandiſon, into 


the chamber of Signor Jeronymo. Your good fortune, 
Chevalier, ſaid he, as we entered it, is owing to Jero- 
nymo, who owes his life to you. I blets God, we 
re a family that know not what ingratitude means. 


I made my acknowlegements both to father and 
on. 


The Marquis then went into public affairs; and 
ſoon after left us together. | 


I was conſidering, whether I had beſt tell that ſin- 


cefe friend my apprehenſions in relation to the articles 
of religion and reſidence ; for he had with an air of 
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humour congratulated me on the philoſophical man- 
ner in which I bore. my good fortune ; when Camilla 
entered, and whiſpered me, of her own head, as ſhe 
ſaid, That her young Lady was juſt gone into the 
garden. 1 
I dare ſay, it was of her own head : For Camilla 
has a great deal of good-nature, and is conſtantly de- 
ſirous of obliging, where ſhe thinks ſhe ſhall not offend | 
any-bogy. . | | 
Follow her then, ſaid Jeronymo, who heard what 
Camilla faid : Clementina perhaps expects you. 
Camilla waited for me at the entrance into the 
garden. One word, Sir, if you pleaſe. I am afraid of 
the return of my young Lady's thoughtfulneſs. She 
ſays, ſhe is aſhamed of the poor figure ſhe made be- 
fore her mother: She is ſure ſhe muſt look mean in 
your eyes. A man to be ſent for, Camilla, ſaid ſhe, 
in compliment to my weakneſs! Why did not my 
too indulgent father bid me conquer my folly, or die? 
O that I had not owned my attachment! Naughty 
Mrs. Beaumont! ſaid ſhe, Had it not been for you, 
* my own boſom had contained the ſecret ; till ſhame, 
and indignation againſt myſelf, had burſt my heart! 
She is reſolved, ſhe ſays, to reſume a ſpirit becoming 
her birth and quality; andIam afraidof her elevations. 
Her great apprehenſions are, that, with all this conde- Þ 
ſcenſion of her parents, obſtacles will ariſe on your part. 
If fo, ſhe ſays ſhe ſhall not be able to bear her 
own reflexions, nor look her friends in the face. 
My dear Dr. Bartlett, how have I, who have hi- 
therto ſo happily eſcaped the ſnares by which the feet 
of unreflecting youth are often entangled by women 
of light fame, been embarraſſed by perverſe accidents F 
that have ariſen from my friendſhips with the worthy i 
of the Sex! Was there ever a more excellent family 
than this ?—Every individual of it is excellent. And 
is not their worthineſs, and even their piety, the cauſe 
to which our mutual difficulties are owing ? 


But, 
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But, O my Religion, and my Country! I cannot, 
cannot renounce you | What can this ſhort life give, 
what can it promiſe, to warrant ſach a ſacrifice ! 

I ſaid nothing to Camilla, you may believe, of what 


I could or could not do: Yet ſhe ſaw my dittreſs : She 


took notice of it. Being firmly perſuaded of the ex- 
cellency of her own religion, ſhe wondered that a 
man of reflexion and reading could be of a contrary 
one. Her heart, ſhe ſaid, as well as the heart of her 


young Lady, boded an unhappy iſſue to our Loves: 
Heaven avert it! ſaid the honeſt woman: But what 


may we not fear by way of judgment, were a young 
Lady - forgive me, Sir—prefers a man ſhe thinks ſhe 
ought not to prefer; and where a gerftleman will 


not be convinced of errors which the Church con- 
demns ? 

She again begged I would forgive her. I praiſed. 
her good intention, and ſincere dealing; and leaving 


her, went into the garden. 

I found the young Lady in the Orange-grove. You 
have been in that garden, Dr. Bartlett. 

She turned her face towards me, as I drew near her ; 
and ſeeing who it was, ſtopt. 

Clementina, armed with conſcious worthineſs, : as if 
ſne had reſumed the ſame ſpirit which had animated 
her on the eve of my departure from Bologna, con- 
deſcended to advance two or three paces towards 
me. | 

Lovely woman, thought 1, encourage the true 
dignity that ſhines in that noble aſpect Who knows 
what may be our deſtiny ? 

I bowed. Veneration, eſteem, and concern, from the 
thought of what that might be, all Joined te to make my 
obeiſance profound. 

I was going to ſpeak. She prevented me. Her air 


and manner were great. 


You are welcome, Sir, ſaid ſhe : My mamma bid 


me ſay welcome. I could not then ſpeuk : And ſhe 
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was ſo good to you, as to anſwer for my heart. My 


voice is now found: But tell me Do I ſee the ſame 
generous, the fame noble Granditon, that I have 


heretofore ſeen ? —Or, do I fee a man inclined to 


Night the creature whom her indulgent parents are 
deter mined to oblige, even to the ſacriſice of all 
their views? 

You lee, madam, the "IRON Grandiſon, his heart 
only oppreſſed with the honour done him; and with 
the fear that the happineſs deſtgned for him may yet 
be fruſtrated. If it ſhould, how thall I be able to 
ſupport mytelf ? _ 

What a difficult ſituation, my Fea Dr. Bartlett, 
was mine !—Equally afraid to urge my ſuit with 


ardour, or to be imagined capable of being indiffe- 


rent to her favour |! ] | 
What do you fear, Sir? — You have grounds in 
your own heart, perhaps, for your fear. It you have, 


jet me know them. I am not afraid to know them. 


Let me tell you, that I oppoſed the ſtep taken. I de- 
Clared, that I would ſooner die, that it hu be taken. 
It was to Nu, they faid ; and you would know how 
to receive as you ought the diſtinction paid you. | 


| have a foul, Sir, not unworthy of the ſpirit of my 


anceſtors : Tell me what you fear I only fear one 
thing; and that is, that I ſhould be thought to be 
more in your power than in my own. 

Noble Lady! And think you, that while my hap- 
pineſs is not yet abſolutely reſolved upon, I have not 
reaſon to fear ?—You will always, madam, be in your 
own power: You will be moſt ſo when in mine. 


| My gratitude will ever prompt me to acknowlege 
your goudneſs to me as a condeſcenſion. 


But fay ; tel! me, Sir; Did you not, at firſt re- 
ceiving the invitation, deſpiſe, in abſence, the Cle- 
mentina, that now perhaps, in preſence, you have 
the goodneſs to Pity * 


O that the high-ſouled Clementina would not think 
ſo 
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ſo contemptibly of the man before her, as ſhe muſt 
think, when ſhe puts a queſtion that would intitle him 
to infamy, could he preſume to imagine an anſwer to 
it neceſſary ! | + $2 
Woll, Sir; I ſhall fee how far the advances made 
on the corong fide will be juſtified, or rather counte- 
nanced, by the advances, or, ſhall I ſay (I will if you 
pleaſe) condeſcenſions to be made on yours. 
[What a petulance, thought I !—But can the gene- 
rous, the noble Clementina, knowing that terms will 
be propoſed, with which in honour and conſcience I 
cannot comply, put my regard for her on ſuch a teſt 
zs this? — I will not ſuppoſe that ſhe is capable of 
mingling art with her magnanimity. Þ 
Is this, madam, faid I, a generous anticipation *? 
Forgive me: But when your friends are ſo good as to 
think me incapable of returning ingratitude for obli- 
gation, I hope I ſhall not be claſſed, by their beloved 
daughter, among the loweſt of mankind. 

Excuſe me, Sir; the woman who has been once 
wrong, has reaſon to be always afraid of herſelf, If 
you do not think meanly of me, I will endeavour ta 
think well of myſelf; and then, Sir, I ſhall think 
better of you, if better I ca» think : For, after all, 
did I not more miſtruſt nyſelf than I do yor, I ſhould 
not perhaps be ſo capricious as, I am afraid, I ſome- 
times am. | | LE. | 

The Marquis has hinted to me, madam, That 
your brother the Biſhop is to diſcourſe with me on the 
ſubject now the neareſt to my heart of all others: 
May I preſume to addreſs myſelf to their beloved 
daughter upon it, without being thought capable of 
endeavouring to prepoſſeſs her in my favour before 
my Lord and I meet? | 
I will anſwer you frankly, Sir: There are preli- 
minaries to be ſettled z and, till they are, I that ne 
there are, do not think myſelf at liberty to hear you 
upon am ſubject that may tend to prepoſſeſſion. 
| =y - 1 
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I acquieſce, madam : I would not for the world be 

thought to wiſh for the honour of your attention, 

while it is improper for you to favour me with it. 

[1 did not know, Dr. Bartlett, but upon a ſuppo- 
| fition of a mutual intereſt dene us, as I had hoped 
| ſhe would allow, Clementina might 2 that I would 
lead to ſome particular diſcourſe. Tho modeſty be- 
comes ours as well as the other Sex, yet it would be 
an indelicacy not to prevent a Lady, in ſome certain 
caſes. But thus diſcouraged, ] Perhaps, madam, ſaid 

I, the attendance I do myſclf the honour to pay you 

here, may not be agreeable to the Marquis. 
Ihen, Sir, you will chooſe, perhaps, to withdraw. 
But don't— Yes, do. 
1H reſpectfully withdrew ; but ſhe taking a winding 
alley, which led into that in which I ſlowly walked, 
we met again. I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, I have been a 
little petulant : Indeed, Sir, I am not ſatisfied with 
myſelf. I wih— And there ſhe ſtopt. 

Whar, madam, do you wiſh ? Favour me with 
your wiſhes. If it be in my power 

It is 204, interrupted ſhe. I wiſh I had not been at 
Florence. The Lady I was with, is a good woman; 
but ſhe was too hard for me. Perhaps (and ſhe ſighed) F 
had I not been with her, I had been at reſt, and 
happy, before now; but if I had ct, there is a plea- 
ſure, as well as pain, in melancholy. But now I am 
ſo fretful !—Tf I hated the bittereſt enemy I have, as 
much as at times I hate myſelf, I ſhould be a very 

bad creature. 


This was ſpoken with an air ſo melancholy, as | 


greatly difturbed me. God grant, thought I, that 
the articles of Religion and Reſidence may be agreed 
upon between the Biſhop and me 


HERE, my good Miſs Byron, I cloſe this Letter. 
Sir Charles has told you, briefly, the event of the con- 
ference between the Biſhop and him ; and I haſten to 
obey you in your next article, | e- 
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LETTER VII. 
Miſs ByRoON, To Miſs SELBY. 


Thurſday Morn. Mar. 30. 


Send you now incloſed the Doctor's fourth Letter. 
I believe I muſt deſire my grandmamma and my 


aunt Selby to ſend for me down. 


We ſhall all be in London this evening. 

Would to Heaven I had never come to it! — Wie 
of pleaſure have I had in it ?—This abominable Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen ! —But for him, I had been eaſy 
and happy; ſince but ſor him, I had never wanted the 
relief of Sir Charles Grandiſon ; never had known 
him. Fame might perhaps have brought to my ears, 
in general converſation, as other perſons of diſtinction 
are talked of, ſome of his benevolent actions; and he 


would have attracted my admiration without coſting 


me one ſigh. And yet, had it been ſo, I ſhould then 


have 3 ſenſibilities that have 
mingled plea my pain, on the pride I have 


had in being diſtinguiſhed as a ſiſter to the ſiſters of ſa 
extraordinary a man. O that I had kept my fooliſh 
heart free] I ſhould then have had enough to boaſt of 


for my whole life; enough to talk of to every one. 


And when I had been aſked by my companions and 
intimates, What diverſions, what entertainments, I 
had been at? I ſhould have ſaid, <I have been in 
company and converſed with SIR CHarLes GRAN 
* DISON ; and been favoured and diſtinguiſhed by all 


© his family.” And I ſhould have paſſed many a happy 


winter evening, when my companions came to work 


and read with me at Selby houſe, in anſwering their 


queſtions about all theſe ; and Sir Charles would have 


been known among us principally by the name of 
The Fine Gentleman : ; and my young friends would 
have come about me, and aked me to tel] them ſome- 
thing more of The Axcellent Man. 1 

| $1 4 But 
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But now my ambition has overthrown me : 
Aiming, wiſhing to be every-thing, I am nothing. 


If I am aſked about him, or his ſiſters, I ſhall ſeek 


to evade the ſubject ; and yet, what other ſubject 
can I talk of? For what have I ſeen, what have! 
known, ſince I left Northamptonſhire, but Him and 


Them; and what muſt lead to Him and Them? 


And what indeed but Him and Them, ſince I have 


known this family, have I wiſhed to ſee, and to 


know ? 

On reviewing the above, how have l. as I ſee, ſuf- 
tered my childiſh tancies to delude me into a ſhort for- 
getfulneſs of his, of every- body s diſtreſſes But, O my 
Lucy, my heart is torn in pieces; and, I verily think, 
more for the unhappy Clementina's ſake, than for my 


on! How ſeverely do I pay for my curioſity! Yet it 
was neceſſary that I ſhould know the worſt. So Sir 
Charles ſeems to have thought, by the permiſſion he 


has given to Dr. Bartlett, to oblige me, and, through 


me, his ſiſters, and all you my own friends. 
Your pity will be more raiſed on reading the Letter 
1 incloſe, not only for Clementina and Sir Charles, but 

for the whole family; none of whom, tho? they are 


all unhappy, are to be blamed. You will dearly love 
the noble Jeronymo, and be pleaſed with the young 


Lady's faithful Camilla: But, my dear, there is ſo 


much tenderneſs in Sir Charles's woe — It muſt be 
LLove—But he ought to love Clementina : She is a 
glorious, tho* unhappy, young creature. I muſt not 
have one ſpark of generoſity left in my heart, 1 muſt 
be loſt wholly in Self, if I did not equally admire 
and love her. 


Dr. Bartlett's fourth Latte: 
SI remember, madam, Sir Charles mentions to 
you. in a very pathetic manner, the diſtreſs he 
was in when the terms and conditions, on which he 
was to be allowed to call the noble Clementina his, 
were 
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were propoſed to him; as they were by the Biſhop. 
He has briefly-told you the terms, and his griet to be 


'_ obliged to diſappoint the expectation of perſons ſo de- 


ſervedly dear to him. But you will not, I believe, be 
diſpleaſed, if I dwell a little more on theſe particulars, 
| tho? they are not commanded from me. 

The Biſhop, when he had acquainted Mr. Gran- 
diſon with the terms, ſaid, You are ſilent, my dear 
Grandiſon: You heſitate. What, Sir! Is a propoſal 
of a daughter of one of the nobleſt families in Italy; 
that daughter a Clementina ; to be {lighted by a man 
of a private family ; a foreigner ; of dependent for- 
tunes; her dowry not unworthy of a Prince's accept- 


ance ? Do you heſitate upon ſuch a 3 as this, 


Sir? 


My Lord, Fam erieved; rather than ſurpriſed, at_ 


the propoſal. I was apprehenſive it would be made. 
My joy at receiving the condeſcending invitation, and 


at the honours done me, on my arcival, otherwiſe 


would have been immoderate. | 
A debate then followed, upon ſome articles in 


which the Church of Rome and the Proteſtant _ 


Churches differ. Mr. Grandiſon would fain 
have avoided it; but the Biſhop, ſuppoſing he 
ſhould have ſome advantages in the argument, 
which he met not with, would not permit him. 
He was very warm with Mr. Grandiſon more 
than once, which did not help his cauſe. 


The particulars of this debate I will not at this 


time give you : They would carry me into great 
length; and I have much to tranſcribe, that J 
believe, from what Sir Charles has let me lee of 
your manner of writing to your friends, you 
would prefer, To that I will proceed; after a 
paſſage or two, which will ſhew you how that 
debate, about the difference 1 in Religion, went off. 


ou will call to mind, — ſaid the Biſhop, 
that 
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that your church allows of a poſſibility of ſalvation 
out of its pale Ours does not. 

My Lord, our church allows not of its members 


indulging themſelves in capital errors, againſt con- 
viction: But I hope that no more need to be ſaid on 


this ſubject. 5 | - 

I think, replied the Biſhop, we will quit it. I did 
not expect that you were ſo firmly rooted in error, as 
I find you: But to the point on which we began: 1 


| ſhould think it an extraordinary misfortune, were we 
to find ourſelves reduced to the neceſſity of reaſoning 
a private man into the acceptance of our ſiſter Cle- 


mentina. Let me tell you, Sir, that were ſhe to know 
that you but Heſitate— He ſpoke with earneſtneſs, and 
reddened. - | . 5 
Pardon an interruption, my Lord : You are diſpoſed 
to be warm. I will not ſo much as offer to defend my- 
ſelf from any imputations that may, in diſpleaſure, be 
caſt upon me, as if I were capable of ſlighting the ho- 
nour intended me of a Lady who is worthy of a 


Prince. I am perſuaded that your Lordſhip cannot 


think ſuch a defence neceſſary. I am indeed a private 
man, but not inconſiderable ; if the being able to enu- 
merate a long race of anceſtors, whom hitherto I 
have not diſgraced, will give me conſideration. But 


what, my Lord, is anceſtry ? I live to my own heart. 


My principles were known before I had the con- 
deſcending invitation. Your Lordfhip would not per- 
ſuade me to change them, when I cannot think them 
wrong; and ſince, as you have heard, I have ſome- 
thing to offer, when called upon, in ſupport of them. 
You will conſider this matter, my dear Chevalier. 
It is you, I think, that are diſpoſed to be warin ; but 


you are a valuable man. We, as well as our ſiſter, 


wiſh to have you among us: Our church would wiſh 
it. Such a proſelyte will juſtify us to every other 
conſideration, and to all our friends. Conſider of it, 


Grandiſon ; but let it not be known to the * 
| 0 


ternative. My compliance or non-compliance was to 
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of our family, that you think conſideration neceſlary : 
The dear Clementina, particularly, muſt not know it. 


Your perſon, Chevalier, is not ſo dear to the excellent 


creature, as your ſoul. Hence it is, that we are all willing 
to encourage in her a flame ſo pure, and ſo bright. 
My diſtreſs, my Lord, is beyond the power of 


words to deſcribe. I revere, I honour, and will to my 


laſt hour, the Marquis and Marchioneſs of Porretta, 


and on better motives than for their grandeur or no- 
bility. Their Sons—You know not, my Lord, the 


pride I have always had to be diſtinguiſhed even by a 


nominal relation to h: And give me your Cle- 
mentina, without the hard conditions you preſcribe, 


and I ſhall be happy beyond my higheſt wiſh. I de- 
fire not dowry with her. I have a father on whoſe 
generoſity and affection I can rely. But I mult re- 


peat, my Lord, that my principles are ſo well known, 


that I hoped a compromiſe would be accepted. I 
would not for the world compel your ſiſter. The 
ſame liberty that I crave, I would allow. 

And will you not take time, Sir, to conſider : > Are 


you abſolutely determined? 


If your Lordſhip knew the pain it gives me to ſay 
that I am, you would pity me. 

Well, Sir, I am ſorry for it. Let us go in to Signor 
Jeronymo. He has been your advocate ever ſince he 
knew you. Jeronymo has gratitude ; but you, Che- 
valier, have no affections. 

I thank God, ſaid I, that your Lordfhip does not do 
me Juſtice. 

He led me into FR brother's apartment. 

There, what did I not ſuffer, from the Friendſhip, 
trom the Love, of that brother, ny trom the urgency 
of the Biſhop ! But what was the reſult ? 

The Biſhop aſked me, If he were to conduct me to 


his father, to his mother, to his ſiſter ? Or to allow 


me to depart without ſeeing them ?—This was the al- 


be 
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be thus indicated. I reſpectfully bowed. I recom- 
mended myſelf to the favour of the two brothers, and 
thro* them to that of the three truly-reſpeCtable per- 
ſons they had named; and withdrew to my lodgings 
with a heart ſorely diſtreſſed. | | 


I was unable to ſtir out for the remainder of the 


day. The ſame chair into which I threw myſelf, upon 
my firſt coming in, held me for hours. 

In the evening Camilla, in diſguiſe, made me a viſit. 
On my ſervant's withdrawing, revealing herſelf, O 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, what a diſtracted family have I left 


They know not of my coming hither ; but I could 


not forbear this officiouſneſs : I cannot ſtay. But 
let me juſt cell you how unhappy we are; and your 
own generoſity will ſuggeſt to you, what is beſt to be 
done. 

As ſoon as you were gone, my Lord Biſhop ac- 
quainted my Lady Marchioneſs with what had paſſed 

between you. O Sir! you have an affectionate friend 
in Signor Jeronymo. He endeavoured to ſoften eve- 
ry-thing. My Lady Marchioneſs acquainted my 
Lord with the Biſhop's report. I never ſaw that good 


nobleman in ſuch a paſſion. It is not neceſſary to tell 


you what he ſaid 
In a paſſion with me, Camilla! 
Tes. He thought the whole family diſhonoured, 
Sir. | 

The Marquis della Porretta 1s the worthieſt of men, 
Camilla, ſaid I. I honour him. But proceed. 


The Marchioneſs, in the tendereſt manner, broke 


the matter to my young Lady. I was preſent. She 


apprehended, that there might be occaſion for my at- 


tendance, and commanded me to ſtay. 

Before ſhe could ſpeak all ſhe had to ſay, my young 
Lady threw herſelf on her knees to her mamma, and 
bleſſing her for her goodneſs to her, begged her to ſpare 
the reſt. I ſee, ſaid ſhe, that I, a daughter of the 
Porretta family, your daughter, madam, am refuſed. 


Palliate 
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| Palliate not, I beſeech you, the indigrity. You need 


not. It is enough, that I am refuſed. Surely, madam, 
your Clementina 1s not ſo baſe in ſpirit, as to need 
your maternal conſolation on ſuch a contempt as this. 


E feel for my papa, for you, madam, and for my bro- 


thers, I feel the indignity. Bleſſings follow the man 
where-ever he goes! It would be mean to be angry 
with him. He is his own maſter; and now he has 
made me my own miſtreſs. Never fear, madam, but 
this affair now will fit as light upon me, as it ought. 
His humility will allow him to be ſatisfied with a 
meaner wite. You, madam, my Papa, my brothers, 


| ſhall not find e mean. 


The Marchioneſs embraced, with tears of; joy, her 


beloved daughter. She brought my Lord to her, and 


reported what her daughter had ſaid: He alſo tenderly 
embraced the dear young Lady, and rejoiced in her 
aſſurances, that now the cure was effected. 

But, unſeaſonably, as the event ſhewed, Father 
Mareſcotti, being talked with, was earneſt to be al- 


| lowed to viſit her: Then, he faid, was the proper 


time, the very criſis, to urge her to accept of the 
Count of Belvedere. | 
] was bid to tell her, that his Reverence deſired to 


attend her. 
O let me go, ſaid ſhe, to Florence; to my dear 


Mrs. Beaumont! To-morrow morning let me go; 


and not ſee Father Mareſcotti, till I can fee him as] 
wiſh to ſee him! 

But the good Father prevailed : He meant the beſt. 

He was with her half an hour. He left her in a 

melancholy way. When her mamma went to her, 
ſhe found her ſpiritleſs, her eyes fixed, and as gloomy 
as ever. She was ſilent to two or three of her mo- 
ther's queſtions; and when ſhe did ſpeak, it was with 
wildneſs; but declaring, without being ſolicited in 
the Count of Belvedere's ſavour, againſt marrying 


him, or any man in the world, 


Her 
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Her mother told her, ſhe ſhould go to Florence, az 
ſoon as ſhe pleaſed : But then the humour was off 


Would to Heaven the had gone before ſhe ſaw his 


Reverence ! So they all now wiſh. 
Camilla, ſaid ſhe to me, when we were alone, 


Was it neceſſary to load the Chevalier Grandiſon ? 


Was it neceſſary to inveigh againſt him ?—lrt was un- 
generous to do ſo. Was the man obliged to have the 


creature whoſe forwardneſs had rendered her con- 


temptible in his eyes? I could not bear to hear him 
inveighed againſt. But never, never, let me hear his 
name mentioned. Yet, Camilla, I cannot bear being 
deſpiſed, neither. | Y 
She aroſe trom her ſeat, and from that moment 
her humour took a different turn. She now talks: 
She raves : She ſtarts: She neither ſits nor ſtands with 
quietneſs—She walks up and down her room, at other 
times, with paſſion and hurry ; yet weeps not, tho' 
ſhe makes every-body elſe weep. She ſpeaks to her- 


ſelf, and anſwers herſelf; and, as I gueſs, repeats part 
of the talk that paſſed between Father Mareſcotti and 


her: But ſtill, To be deſpiſed ! are the words ſhe ofteneſt 
repeats. —Feſu once, ſaid ſhe—To be deſpiſed |— 


And by an Engliſh Proteſtant ! Who can bear that? 


In this way, Sir, is Lady Clementina. The ſweet- 
eſt creature !—T ſee, I ſee, you have compaſſion, Sir 
You never wanted humanity ! Generofity is a part of 
your nature! I am ſure you love her — I ſee you love 
her—I pain your noble heart !—Indeed, indeed, Sir, 
Lady Clementina's Love extended beyond the limits 
of this world : She hoped to be yours to all eternity. 

Well might Camilla, the ſenſible, *the faithful, the 
affectionate Camilla, the attendant from infant years 
of her beloved Clementina, thus run on, without in- 


terruption. I-could not ſpeak. And had ] been able, 


to what purpoſe ſhould I have pleaded to Camilla the 
ſuperior attachment which occaſioned an anguiſh that 
words cannot deſcribe ? | | 
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What can I ſay, but thank you, my good Camilla, 
for your intention? I hope you have eaſed your own 
heart ; but you have loaded mine—Nevertheleſs, I 


thank you. Would to Heaven that your Lady's own 
wiſhes had been complied with; that ſhe had been en- 


couraged to go to the excellent Mrs. Beaumont ! The 
firſt natural impulſes of the diſtreſſed heart often point 
out the beſt alleviation. Would to Heaven they had 
been purſued ! I have great dependence on the gene- 
rous friendſhip of Signor Jeronymo. All that is in my 
power to do, I will do. I honour, I venerate, every 


one of the truly-noble family : I never can deſervetheir 


favour. On all occaſions, Camilla, let them know my 
devotion to them. „ Ot, + 
beg of God, ſaid ſhe, to put it into your heart to 
reſtore the tranquillity of a family that was, till lately, 
the happieſt in Bologna. It may not be yet too late. 
beg you to excuſe my officiouſneſs. Pray take no 
notice that I have waited on you. I ſhall be wanted. 
She was haſtening away. Good Camilla, ſaid I, 
taking a ring of ſome value from my finger, and 
forcing it upon hers (ſhe is above accepting of pecu- 


. niary preſents, and ſtruggled againſt this) Accept this 


as 2 remembrance, not acknowlegement. I may be 
forbid the palace of the Marquis della Porretta, and 


ſo have no opportunity again to ſee the equally faithful 


and obliging Camilla. 5 | 

What other conditions could have been preſcribed, 
Dr. Bartlett, that I ſhould have refuſed to comply 
With? How was I anew diſtreſſed, at the account 
Camilla gave me! But my great conſolation in the 
whole tranſaction 1s, that my own heart, on the ma- 
tureſt deliberation, acquits me: And the rather, as 
it is impoſſible for me to practiſe a greater piece of 
ſelf denial : For can there be on earth a nobler wo- 
man than Clementina ? on, 


Tux next morning, early, Mr. Grandiſon received 


the following Letter from his friend Signor Jeroaymo. 
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1 tranſlated it, my good Miſs Byron, at the time ! 
received it. I will ſend you the tranſlation, only. 


My dear Chevalier 


| I I blame you ?—T cannot. Shall I blame 


my father, my mother ?—They blame them- 
ſelves, for the tree acceſs you were allowed to have to 
their Clementina; yet they own, that you acted 
nobly. But they had forgot that Clementina had 
eyes. Yet who knew not her diſcernment ? Who 
knew not her regard for merit, where-ever ſhe found 
it? Can I therefore blame my ſiſter ?—Indeed, no. 
Has ſhe a brother whom I can blame? No. But 
_ ought I not to blame myſelf ? The dear creature 


owned, it ſeems, to Mrs. Beaumont, that my decla- 


ration in your favour, which was made long before 


you knew it, was one of her influences. Muſt 1 


therefore accuſe myſelf ?—It I regard my intention, 


gratitude, for a life preſerved by you, and for a ſenſe 


of my ſocial duties ({oul as well as body indebted to 
you, tho' a Proteſtant yourſelf) will not ſuffer it. 
Is there then nobody whom we can blame for the ca- 


lamity befallen us — How ſtrangely is that calamity 


circumſtanced ! 

But is there ſo irreconcileable a difference between 
the two religions ?—There is: The Biſhop ſays there 
is : Clementina thinks there is : My father, my mo- 
ther, think there is. = = 

But does your father think ſo? Will you put the 
whole matter on that iſſue, Chevalier? | | 


O no, you will not. You are as determined as we 


are: Yet, ſurely, with leſs reaſon. 
But I debate not the matter with you. I know you 
are a maſter of the queſtion. "= 
But what is to be done? Shall Clementina periſh ? 
Will not the gallant youth, who ventured his life ſo 
ſucceſsfully to ſave a brother, exert himſelf to preſerve 
a ſiſter ? N . 
| Come, 
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Come, and ſee the way ſhe is in—Yet they will 
not admit you into her preſence while ſhe is in that 


The ſenſe ſhe has of her dignity debaſed, and the 
perpetual expoſtulations and appr ehenſions of her 
zealous confeſſor Can the good man think it his 
duty to wound and tear in pieces a mind tenacious of 
its honour, and of that of her Sex? At laſt, you ſee, 
[ have found ſomebody to accule.—But I come to 
my motive for giving you this trouble. | 

It is to requeſt you to make me a viſit. Breakfaſt 
with me, my dear Chevalier, this morning. You will 
perhaps ſee nobody elſe. 

Camilla has told me, and only me, that ſhe at- 
tended you laſt night : She tells me how greatly vou 
are grieved. I ſhould renounce your {riendſhip, 
were you nt. At my ſoul, I pity you, becaule I 
knew, long ſince, your firm attachment to your Re- 


ligion; and becauſe you love Clementina. 


I wiſh I were able to attend you I would fave you 
the pain of this viſit; for I know it mult pain youy 
But come, never theben 

You hinted to my brother, that you thought, as 
your principles were fo well known, a compromile 
would be accepted-—I.xplain yourſelf to me upon this 
compromile. If I can ſmooth the way between you 
Yet I deſpair that any-thing will do but your con- 


8 verſion. They love your foul they think they love 


it better than you do yourſelf. Is there not a merit 
in them, which you cannot boaſt in return? 

The General, I hear, came to town laſt night: 
We have not ſeen him yet. He had buſineſs with 
the Gonfaloniere. I think you mult not meet. He 
is warm. He adores Clementina. He knew not, till 


last night, that the Biſhop broke it to him at that ma- 


viſtrate? s, our unhappy ſituation. What a dif: appoint- 
ment ! One of the principal views he had in coming 


| was, to do you honour, and to give his ſiſter plea- 


Y 61. 38. 0 - lure. 
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ſure. Ah, Sir! he came to be preſent at two ſolemn 
acts: The one your Nuptials, in conſequence of the 
other.—You muſt not meet. It would go to my heart, 
to have offence given you by any of my family, elpe- 
Clally in our own houſe, 

Come, however : I long to ſee you, and to com- 
fort you, whether your hard heart (I did not uſe to 
think it a hard one) will allow you, or not, to give 
comfort to 
Your 2 Hionate and Faithful friend, 

Jr RON YMuO della PORRETTA. 


I accepted of the invitation. My heart was in this 


family: I longed, betore this Letter came, to ſee and 
to hear from 1t. The face of the meaneſt ſervant be- 
longing to it would have becn more than welcome to 
me. What, however, were my hopes? Yet, do yo 
think, Dr. Bar tlett, that I had not pain in going; 
pain that took more than its turn, with the Jefre 1 
had once more to enter doors that uſed to be opened 
to me with ſo much pleaſure on both ſides ? 


Dr. Bartlett's fifth Letter. 


R. Grandiſon thus proceeds : I was introduce 
to Signor Jeronymo. He fat expecting me. 
tie bowed more ſtiffly than uſual, in return to my 
freer compliment. | 
] fee, ſaid I, that I have loft my friend. 
Impoſſible, faid he. It cannot be. 
Then ſpeaking of his ſiſter, Dear creature! ſaid 


he: A very bad nizht, My poor mother has been 


up with her ever fince Three a clock : Nobody elle 
has an y ini uence over her. Theſe talking fits arc 
worſe than her ſtent ones. 


What could I hy? My foul was vexed. My friend 


— 


Fav it, and was grieved for me. Ile talked of in- 
1 8 » 4. 
dillerent things. I could not follow: him in them, 


II. 


n — Candi. aw «® *© 
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He then entered upon the ſubject that would not 
long allow of any other. I expect the General, ſaid 
he. I will not, I think, have you ſee each other. 1 


have ordered notice to be given me before any one of 
the family is admitted while you are with me. It 
you choole not to fee the General, or my father or 


mother, ſhould they ſtep in to make their morning 


compliments, you can walk down the back-ſtairs into 


the garden, or into the next chamber. 

I am not the leaſt ſufferer in this diſtreſs, replied J. 
You have invited me. It on your own account you 
would have me withdraw, I will; but elſe I cannot 
conceal myſelf. | 

This is like you. It is you yourſe If. O Grandiſon 
that we could be rea! brothers I In ſoul we are fo 
But what is the compromiſe you hinted at? 

[ then told him, That I would reſide one year in 
Italy, another in England, by turns, it the dear Cle- 
mentina would accompany me; it not, but three 
months'in England, in every year. As to religion, 
ſhe ſhould keep her own ; her conſeſſor only to be a 
man of known diſcretion. 

He ſhook his head. Fl propoſe it as from yourſelf, 
if you would have me do lo, Chevalier. It would do 
with me; but will not with any-body elſe. I have 
undertaken for more than that already; but it will 
not be heard of. Would to God, Chevalier, that 
you, for my ſake, for 4 our ſakes—PBur I know you 
have a great deal to ſay on this ſubject, as you told 


my brother. New converts, added he, may be zea]- 


ous z but you old Proteſtants, Proteſtants by deſcent, 
as I may ſay, *tis ſtrange you ſhould be ſo very ſted- 
taſt, You have not many young gentlemen, I be- 


| lieve, who would be fo very tenacious ; ſuch offers; 


ſuch advantages—And ſurely you muſt love my ſiſter. 
All our family, you ſurely. love. I will preſume to 
lay, they deſerve your love; and they give the ſtrong- 


elt n that can be given of their regard tor you. 


2M 2 | Signor 
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Signor Jeronymo expected not an argumentative 
aniwer to what he laid. My ſtedfaſtneſs was beſt ex- 
preſſed, and ſurely it was ſufficiently expreſſed (the 
circumſtances of the cafe ſo intereſting) by ſilence. 

Juſt then came in Camilla. The Marchionels, Sir, 
knows you are here. She deſires you will not go till 
ſhe fees you. She will attend you here, I believe. 

She is perſuading Lady Clementina to be blooded. 
She has an averſion to that operation. She begs it 
may not be done. She has been hitherto, on that ac- 
count, bled by leaches. The Marquis and the Biſhop 
are both gone out. They could not bear her foli- 
citations to them to ſave her, as ſhe called it. 

The Marchioneſs ſoon after entered—Care, melan- 
choly, yet tenderneſs, was in her aſpect: Grief for 
her daughter's malady ſeemed fixed in the lines of 
her fine face. Keep your ſeat, Chevalier. She fat 
down, {ighed, memes but would not have had her tears 
ſcen. 

Had I not been ſo deeply . in the cauſe 
of her grief, I could have endeavoured. to comfort 
her. But what could I lay ?—I turned my head aſide. 
1 would alio have concealed my emotion; but Signor 
Jeronymo took notice of it. 

The poor Chevalier, bn, ſaid hes with an accent 
of compaſſion 

I don't doubt it, anſwered ſhe, as kindly, tho he 
[poke not out what he had to ſay. He may be ob 
durate; but not ungrateful. 

| Excellent woman! How was I affected by her ge- 
nerotity | This was taking the direct road to my heart. 
YOU Hoco chat heart, [BJ Bartlett, and what a taſk 
If nad, | | 

Jeronymo enqui ired after his Liſter $ he alth; was 
atraid to enquire. ©. 

Not worſe, I hope; but fo cal Kative ! poor thing! 
She DUrit into tears, . 

1 prefu 12d to take her hand—O Madam! Will 
no eite Will no | 1 


* 
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It ought not, Chevalier. I cannot urge it. We 
know your power, too well we know your power, over 
the dear creature. She will not be long a Catholic, 
if ſhe be yours ; and you know what we then ſhould 
think of her precious ſoul !—Better to part with her 
for ever—Yet, how can a mother Her tears ſpoke 
what her lips could not utter. 

Recovering her voice, I have left her, ſaid ſhe, 


contending, with the doctors againſt being let blood. 
She was fo earneſt with me to prevent it, that I could 


not ſtay. It is over by this time—She rang. 

At that moment, to the aſtoniſhment of all three, 
in ran the dear Clementina herlelf.—A happy eſcape! 
Thank God! ſaid ſhe—I ler arm bound up. 

She had felt the lancet ; but did not bleed more 
than two or three drops. 

O my mamma! And you would have run away 
from me too, would you !—You don't uſe to be 
cruel; and to leave me with theſe doftors—Sec! ſee! 
and ſhe held out her lovely arm a little bloody, re- 
carding nobody but her mother ; who, as well as we, 
was ſpeechleſs with ſurprige — They did attempt to 
wound; but they could not obtain their cruel end 
And I ran for ſhelter to my mamma's arms throwing 


">, 
5 


hers about her neck) - Deareſt, deareſt madam, don't 
let me be ſacrificed. What has your poor child done, 
to be thus treated ? 

O my Clementina! 

And O my mamma, too Have I not ſuffered 
enough ?— 

The door opened. She caſt her fearful eye to it, 
clinging faſter to her mother. — They are come to 
take me !—Begone, Camilla [It was ſhe} begone, 


when I bid you! They ſha'n't take me—My mam- 


ma will fave me from them— Won't you, my mam- 
ma ? claſping more fervently her arms about her 
neck, and hiding her face in her boſom, I. wn lilt- 


ing up her face, egone, I tell you, Camilla. They 


tha'n 't have | me.—C Lamilla withdrew, | | 
3 Brother! 
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Brother ! my dear brother | you will protect me: 
_ Won't you? 


I aroſe. I was unable to bear this affecting ſcene— 
She ſaw me. 
Good God! ſaid ſhe.— Then in Engliſh breaking 
out into that line of Hamlet, which the had taken 
great notice of, when we read that play together 


Angels, and miniſters of grace, defend us ! 


She left her mother, and ſtept gently towards me, 


looking earneſtly with her face held out, as it ſhe 
were doubtful whether it were I, or not. 


I ſnatched her hand, and preſſed it with my lips 


O madam . Deareſt Lady I could ſay no more. 
It is he! It 1s he, indeed, madam ! turning her 


head to her mother, one hand held up, as in ſurprize, 


as I detained the other. 


The ſon's arms ſupported the lk fainting mo- 
ther ; his tears N with hers. 

For God's ſake! for my ſake, dear Grandiſon 
ſaid he; and ſtopt. 


J quitted Clementina's hand; Jeronymo's unhealed 


wounds had weakened him, ans I haſtened to fupport 


the Marchioneſs. 


O Chevalier ſpare your concern for me, ſaid ſhe. 
My child's Head is of more conſequence to me, than 
my own Heart. 


What was it of diſtreſs that I did not at ha mo- 
ment feel ! 


The young Lady turning to us—Well, Sir, ſaid 


the, Here is ſad work! Sad work, to be fare ! Some 


body is wrong: J won't ſay who. — But you will not 
let theſe doctors uſe me ill—Will you ?—See here 
ſhewing her bound-up arm to me—what they would 
have done !—See ! They did get a drop or two; but 
no more. And ] ſprung from t them, and ran for it. 


Her mother then taking her attention, My deareſt 
mamma! How do you "Ha 


O my 


2 ** 1 Io 2 Om 


Cn 


| 
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O my child! and ſhe claſped her arms about her 
Clementina. 

Camilla came in. She added by Her grief to the di- 
ſtreſsful ſcene. She threw her arms, kneeling, about 
the Marchioneſs: O my deareſt Lady! ſaid ſne— The 
Marchioneſs feeling for her /alts, and taking them 
out of her pocket, and ſmelling to them; Unclaſp 
me, Camilla, {aid ſhe: I am becter. Are the doctors 
gone? 


No, madam, whiſpered Camilla : But they ſay, It 


is highly proper; and they talk of bliſtering |— 


Not her head, I hope !— The dear creature, when 
he uſed to value herſelf upon any-thing, took pride, 
as well ſhe might, in her hair. 

Now you are whiſpering, my mamma—And this 
impertinent Camilla is come—C amilla, they ſhall not 
have me, I tell you!—See, bharbarous wretches! what 
they have done to me already !—again holding up her 
arm, and then with indignation tearing off the fillet. 

Her brother begged of her to ſubmit to the opera- 
tion. Her mother Foined her gentle command — Well, 
won't love you, brother, faid ſhe: You are in the 


plot againſt me But here is one who ce protect me; 


D 
laying her hand upon my arm, and looking earneſtly 


in my face, with ſuch a mixture of woe aud tender- 


neſs in her eye, as pierced my very ſoul. 
Perſuade her, Chevalier, faid the Marchioneſs. 
My good young Lady, Wil you not obey your 


mamma? You are not well. Will you not be well? 


See how you diſtreſs your noble brother! 

She ſtroked her brother's cheek (It was wet with 
his tears) with a motion inimitably tender, her voice 
as inimitably ſootking—Poor Jeroaymo ! My deareſt 


brother! And 1 you not ſuffered enough from 
vile aſſaſſins ? Poor dear brother !—and again itr OKC 


his cheek— How was I affected! 
A freſh guth of tears broke from his eyes—Ah, 
{rrandiſon ! ſaid he. | | 
E F 4: Q 
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E why, why, ſaid I, did I accept of your kind 

invitation ? This diſtreſs could not have been o deep, 
had not I been preſent. 

See | ſee! Chevalier, holding out her ſpread hand 
to me, Jeronymo weeps—He weeps for his ſiſter, l 
believe. —Theſe—Look, my hand is wet with them! 
are the tears of my dear Jeronymo My hand—See! 
is wet with a brother's tears !—And you, madam, are 
affected too! turning to her mother. It is a grievous 
thing to fee men weep! What ail they? - Let I can- 
Not weep—E Iave they ſofter hearts than mine ?— 
Don't weep, Chevalier. —See, Jeronymo has done !— 

L wouid ſtroke your check too, if it would ſtop your 
tears. — But what is all this for lt is becauſe of 
theſe doctors, I believe. — But, Camilla, bid them be- 

gone: They ſha'n't have me. | 

Deareſt madam, ſaid I, ſubmit to your mamma's 
advice. Your mamma wiſhes you to ſuffer them to 
breathe a vein—Irt is no more—Your Jeronymo alſo 
beſeeches you to permit them. 

And do you with it too, Chevalier Do you with 
to ſee me wounded ?—To ſee my heart bleeding at 
my arm, I warrant. Say, can yo: be ſo hard-hearted? 

Let me join with your mamma, with your brother, 
to entreat it: For your fathei's fake! For — 

For your fake, Chevalier? — Well, will it do you 
cood to ſee me bleed ? 1 

I withdrew to the window. I could not ſtand this 
queſtion; put with an air of tenderneſs for me, an 
in an accent equally tender. : 

The irrefiſtable Lady (O what eloquence in her 
diſorder!) followed me; and laying her hand on my 
arm, looking earneſtly after my averted face, as it ſhe 
would not ſuffer me to hide it from her—Will it, will 
it, comfort yen to fee me bleed? Come then, be 
comforted ; I will bleed: Bur you ſhall not leave mc. 


You fhalj ſce that theſe doctors ſhall not kill me 
czuite. 


0 Dr, 
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O Dr. Bartlett! How did this MRO to me tor- 
ture my very ſoul ! 

Camilla, proceeded ſhe, I will bleed. Metin to 
her mother, Will it pleaſe you to have me bleed ? 
Will it pleaſe you, my Jeronymo ? turning to him— 
And, Sir, Sir, ſtepping to me with quickneſs, Will it 
pleaſe Jou ?- Why then, Camilla, bid the doctors 
come in.— What would I not do to pleaſe ſuch kind 
friends? You grudge not your tears: And as I can- 
not give you tears for tears from my eyes, Shall not 
my arm weep ! But do you ſtand by me, Chevalier, 
while it is done. You will? Won't you ?—ſeeking 
again with her eye my averted face. 

O that my lite, thought I, would be an effe22ual 
offering for the reſtoring the peace of mind of this 
dear Lady, and her family ! and that it might be 
taken by any hand but my o]n But my Conſcience! 
—Prepoſſeſſed as I am in favour of my own religion, 
and in disfavour of that I am wiſhed to embrace; How, 
thought I, can I make a ſacrifice of my Conſcience ! 

The dear Lady was then as earneſt for the opera- 

tion, as before ſhe had been averſe to it: But ſhe did 
and ſaid every-thing in a hurry. 

The Marchioneſs and my friend were comforted, in 
hopes that ſome relief would follow it. The doctors 

were invited in. 

Do you ſtand by me, Sir, ſaid ſhe to me. Come, 
make haſte. But it ſha'n't be the ſame arm—Camilla, 

' fee, I can bare my own arm—lIt will bleed at this 

arm, I warrant—] will 4:4 it flow. Come, make 

* haſte—Are you always ſo tedious ?—The preparation 

in all theſe things, I believe, is worſe than the act. 
Pray, pray, make haſte. 

They did; tho' the thought they did not. 

Turn your face another way, madam, ſaid the 
doctor. 

Now methinks I am Iphigenia, Chevalier, going to 
be offered looking at me, and from the doctors. 


And 
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And is this all? The puncture being made, and 
ſhe bleeding freely. 

The doctors were not ſatisfied with a ſmall quan- 
tity. She tainted, however, before they had taken 
quite ſo much as they intended; and her women car- 
ried her out of her brother's apartment into her own, 
in the chair ſhe ſat in. 

Dear Clementina !—My compaſſion and my beft 


wiſhes followed her. 
You ſee your power over the dear girl, Grandiſon, 3 


{aid her brother. 
The Marchioneſs ſighed; ; and looking at me with 
kind and earneſt meaning, withdrew to attend her 


daughter's recovery. 


LETTER MK 
Miſs ByRon. In Continuation. 


Eceive, my Lucy, the Doctor's ſixth Letter. The 
fitth has almoſt broken the hearts of us all. 


Dr. Bartlett 8 ,. xth ca 


A Scene of another nature took place of this, pro- 
ceeds Mr. Grandiſon. 

Camilla ſtept in, and ſaid, The General was come; 
and was at that moment lamenting with the Mar- 
chioneſs the diſordered ſtate of mind of his beloved 
ſiſter; who had again fainted away; but was quiet 
when Camilla came =. 

The General will be here preſently, faid Jeronymo. 
Do you chooſe to ſee him? 

As, perhaps, he has been told I am here, it would 
look too particular to depart inſtantly. If he comes 
not in ſoon, I will take my leave of you. 
I had hardly done ſpeaking, when the General 
entered, drying his eyes. FD 
Your ſervant, Mr, Grandiſon, ſaid he. Brother, 

How 
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How do you? Not the better, I dare ſay, for the pre- 
ſent affliction. Who the devil would have thonght 
the girl had been ſo deeply affected? — Well, Sir, you 
have a glorious triumph !—Clementina's heart is not 
a vulgar one. Her family 

My Lord, I hope I do not deſerve this addreſs !— 
Triumph, my Lord !—Not a heart in this family can 
be more diſtreſſed than mine. 

And is Religion, is Conſcience, really of ſuch N 
Chevalier? 

Let me aſk that que my Lord, of your own 
heart : Let me aſk it of your brother the Biſhop ; of 
the other principals of your noble family: And the 
anſwer given will be an anſwer for me. 

He ſeemed diſpleaſed. Explain yourſelf, Chevalier: 

It, my Lord, ſaid I, you think there is ſo great, fo 
eſſential a difference in the two religions, that you 
cannot conſent that I ſhould keep my own ; What 
muſt I be, who think as highly of my own as you can 
of yours, to give it up, tho' on the higheſt temporal 
conſideration ? Make the caſe your own, my Lord. 

I can. And were I in your ſituation, ſuch a wo- 
man as my ſiſter; ſuch a family as ours; ſuch a 
ſplendid fortune as ſhe will have; I believe, I ſhould 
not make the ſcruples you do. My brother the Bi- 
ſhop indeed might nor have given the ſame anſwer : 
He might have been more tenacious. 

The Biſhop cannot be better ſatisfied with bis reli- 
gion than I am with ine. But I hope, my Lord, 
from what you have ſaid, that J may claim the honour 
of your friendſhip in this great article. It is propoſed 
to me, that I renounce my religion: I make no ſuch 
propoſal to your family : On the contrary, I conſent 
chat Lady Clementina ſhould keep hers; and I am 
ready to allow a very handſome proviſion for a difcreet 
man, her confeſſor, to attend her, in order to ſecure 
her in it. As to reſidence ; I will conſent to reſide 
pne year in Italy, one in England ; and even, if ſhe 

—_ 
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chooſe not to go to England at all, I will acquieſce ; 
and viſit England myſelf but for three months in 
every year. 

As to the children, Mr. Grandiſon? ſaid Signor Je- 
ronymo z deſirous of promoting the compromiſe. 

I will conſent that daughters ſhall be the mother's 
care; the education of ſons mult be left to me. 

What will the poor daughters have done, Cheva- 
lier, ſneeringly ſpoke the General, that my _ be 

left to perdition ? 

Four Lordſhip, without my entering into the opi- 
nion of the profeſſors of both religions on this ſubject, 

will conſider my propoſal as a compromiſe. 1 would 
not have begun an addreſs upon theſe terms with a 
Princeſs. I do aſſure you, that mere fortune has no 
bias with me. Preſcribe not to me in the article of 
religion, and I will, with all my ſoul, give up every 
ducat of your ſiſter's fortune. 

Then what will you have to ſupport— 

My Lord, leave that to your filter and me. I will 
deal honourably with her. If ſhe renounce. me on 
that article, you will have reaſon to congratulate 
_ yourſelves. 

Your fortune, Sir, by marriage, will be much more 
conſiderable than it can be by patrimony, it Clemen- 
tina be yours : Why then ſhould you not look forward 
to your poſterity as Italians ? And in that cale— 
Hie ſtopt there.— It was eaſy to guels at his in- 
ference. 

I would no more renounce my Country than my 
Religion: I would leave poſterity free; but would not 
deprive them of an attachment that 1 value myſelf 
upon: Nor yet my country, of a family that never 
gave it cauſe to be aſhamed of it. 

The General took ſnuff, and looked on me, and off 
me, with an air too ſupercilious. ” could not but be 


ſenſible of it. 


I have no ſmall difficulty, my Lord, ſaid I, to __ 
the 
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the hardſhips of my ſituation, added to the diſtreſs 
which that ſituation gives me, to be looked upon in 
this family as a delinquent, without having done any- 
thing to reproach myſelt with, either in thought, 
word, or deed—My Lord, it 1s extremely hard. 


It is, my Lord, ſaid Signor Jeronymo. The great 


misfortune in the caſe before us, is, that the Chevalier 
Grandiſon has merit ſuperior to that of moſt men 
and that our ſiſter, who was not to be attached by 
common merit, could not be inſenſible to his. 

Whatever were my ſiſter's attachments, Signor Je- 
ronymo, we know yours; and generous ones they 
are: But we all know how handſome men may at- 
tach young Ladies, without needing to ſay a ſingle 
word. The poiſon once taken in at the eye, it will 
ſoon diffuſe itſelf through the whole maſs. 

My honour, yet, my Lord, was never called in 
queſtion, either by man or woman. 


Your character is well known, Chevalier—Had it 
not been unexceptionable, we ſhould not have entered 


into treaty with you on this ſubject, I do aſſure you; 

and it piques us not a little to have a daughter of our 
houſe refuſed. You don't know the conſequence, I 
can tell you, of ſuch an indignity offered in this 


country. 
Refuſed ! my Lord !—To endeavour tO obviate this 


charge, would be to put an affront upon your Lord- 
ſhip's juſtice, as well as an indignity offered to your 
truly noble houſe. 


He aroſe in anger, and ſwore that he would not = 


treated with contempt. 
I ftood up too; And if 7 am, my Lord, with in- 
dignity, it is not what I have been uſed to bear. 
Signor Jeronymo was diſturbed. He ſaid, He had 
been againſt our ſeeing each other. He knew his 
brother's warmth ; and I, he faid, from the ſcenes 
that had before paſſed, ought Pe chaps to have ſhewn 


more pity than reſentment, 
. It 


3 
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It was owing to my regard for the delicacy of your 
ſiſter, Signor Jeronymo, ſaid I (for whom I have the 


tendereſt 1 ſentiments), as well as to do juſtice to my 


own conduct towards her, that I could not help ſhew- 


ing myſelf affected by the word refuſed. 

Aected by the word refuſed! Sir, ſaid the Ge- 
neral—Yes, you have ſoft words for hard meanings. 
But I, who have not your choice of words, make uſe 
of thoſe that are explained by actions. 


I was in hopes, my Lord, that I might rather have 


been favoured with your weight in the propoſed com- 


promiſe, than to have met with your diſpleaſure. 
Conſider, Chevalier, coolly conſider this matter: 
How ſhall we anſwer it to our country ? (We are pub- 
lic people, Sir); to the church, to which we ſtand re- 
lated ; to our own character; to marry a daughter of 
our houſe to a Proteſtant? You ſlay you are con- 
cerned for her honour : What muſt we, what can we 
ſay in her behalf, if ſhe be reflected upon as « 
Love-ſick girl, wha, tho' ſtedfaſt in her religion, 
could refuſe men of the firſt conſideration, all of her 
own religion and countiy, and let a foreigner, an 
Engliſhman, carry her off ?— | 
' Preſerving nevertheleſs by fipulation, you will re- 
member, my Lord, her religion. —It you ſhall have 
ſo much to anſwer for to the world with ſuch a ſtipu- 


lation in the Lady's favour, What ſhall I be thought 


of, who, tho' Jam not, nor wiſh to be, a public man. 


am not of alow or inconſiderable family, if I, againſt 


my conlcience, renounce my religion and my country, 
for a enkderation, that, tho' the higheſt in private 
lite, is a partial and ſelfiſn conſideration ? 

No more, no more, Sir If you can &ſpiſe worldly 
grandeur if you can ſet light by Riches, Honours, 


* ove; my liſter has His to be ſaid in her Praiſe, that 
ſhe is the firſt woman, that ever I heard of, who fell 


in love with a Philoſopher: And ſhe mall. I think. 


ma oe conſequence of iucira peculiarity. Her ex- 


ample e will not have many follow: FS, 
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Yes, my Lord, it will, ſaid Jeronymo, if Mr. 
Grandiſon be the philoſopher. If women were to be 
regimented, he would carry an army into the field 


without beat of drum. 
I was vexed to find an affair that had penetrated my 


| heart, go off ſo lightly ; but the levity ſhewn by the 


General was followed by Jeronymo, in order to make 
the paſt warmth between us forgotten. 

I left the brothers together. As I paſſed through 
the Salon, I had the pleaſure of hearing by a whiſper 
from Camilla, that her young Lady was ſomewhat 
more compoled tor the operation ſhe had yielded to. 

In the afternoon, the General made me a viſit at 
my lodgings. He told me, he had taken amiſs ſome 
things that had fallen trom my mouth. 

I owned that I was at one time warm; but excuſed 


myſelf by His example. 


T urged him to promote my intereſt as to the pro- 
poſed compromiſe. He gave me no encouragement: 
but took down my propoſals in writing. 


He aſked me, It my father were as tenacious in 


the article of religion as I was ? 

I told him I had forborn to write an; * thing of the 
affair to my father. 

That, he ſaid, was ſurpriſing. He had always ap. 
prehended, that a man who pretended to be ſtrict in 
religion, be it what religion it would, ſhould be uni- 


form. He who could diſpenſe with one duty, might 


with another. 


I anfwered, That having no view to addreſs Lady 
Clementina, I had only given my father general ac- 


counts of the favour I had met with from a family ſo 
conſiderable : That it was but very lately that I had 
entertained any hopes at all, as he muit know: That 
thoſe hopes were allayed by my tears taat the articles 


of Religion and Reſidence would be an inſuperable 


obſtacle : But that it was my reſolution, in the ſame 


hour that I could have any proſpect of ſucceeding, to 
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lay all before him ; and I was ſure of his approbation, 
and conſent to an alliance ſo anſwerable to the mag- 
nificence of his own ſpirit. 

The General, at parting, with a haughty air, ſaid, 
I take my leave, Chevalier : I fuppole you will not be 
in haſte to leave Bologna. I am extremely ſenſible of 
the indignity you have caſt upon us all. I am, and 
ſwore— We ſhall not diſgrace our ſiſter and ourſelves, 
by courting your acceptance of her. I underſtand, 
that Olivia is in Love with you too. Theſe conten- 
tions for you may give you conſequence with yourſelf: 
But Olivia 1s not a Clementina. You are in a country 
Jealous of family honour. Ours 1s a firſt family in it. 
You know not what yeu have done, Sir. 

What you have ſaid, my Lord, I have not deſerved 
of you. It can-no/ be anſwered, at leaſt by me. 1 


ſhall not leave Bologna till I apprize you of it, and 


till J have the misfortune to be aſſured, that I cannot 
have any hope of the honour once deſigned me. 1 
will only add, That my principles were well un 
before I was written to at Vienna. 

And do you reproach us with that ſtep ? It was a 
baſe one: It had not my concurrence. He went from 
me in a paſſion. _ 

I had enough at my heart, Dr. Bartlett, had I been 
ſpared this inſult from a brother of Clementina. It 


went very hard with me to be threatened. But | 


thank God, I do not deſerve the treatment. 
LETTER 
Mis Brron. In Continuation. 


FF ondon, fr day Morning, Mar. 31. 


HER. my Lucy, once more I am, We ar- 


rived yeſterday in the afternoon, 


Lady Betty Williams and Miſs Clements have been 


already to welcome me on my return. My couſin 


ſays, 


od eh as — — OY hammers. — | 8 n % au 
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3 ays, they are inſeparable. J am glad of it, for Lady 


Betty's ſake. 

Dr, Bartlett is extremely e One would 
think, that he and his kinſman give up all their time 
in tranſcribing for us. I fend you now his ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth Letters. In reading the two latter, 
we were ſtruck (for the two ſiſters and my Lord were 


with us) with the noblenets of Clementina. Her 


motive, thro' her whole delirium, is ſo apparently 


owing to her concern for the Soul of the man ſhe loved 
(entirely regardleſs of any intereft of her own) that 
we all forgot what had been ſo long our wiſhe ies, and 
joined in giving a preference to her. 


Dr. Bartlett's ſeventh Letter. 


17 another viſit paid me, proceeds Mr. Gran- 
diſon, two hours after the General left me, by 
the kind-hearted Camilla, diſguiſed as before. 

I come now, Chevalier, ſaid ſhe, with the Mar- 
chionefs's connivance, and, I may fay, by her com- 
mand; and at the fame time, by the command of 
Signor Jeronymo, who knows of my laſt attendance 
upon you, tho' no one elſe does, not even the Mar- 
chioneſs. He gave me this Letter for you. 


But how does the nobleſt young Lady in Italy, Ca- 


milla 2 How does Lady Clementina ? 

More compoſed than we could have hoped for from 
the height of her delirium. It was high; for ſhe has 
but a very faint idea of having ſeen you a this mornin 
The Marchioneſs had bid her ſay, that altho I had 
now given her deſpair inftead of hope, yet that ſhe 
owed it to my merit, and to the ſenſe ſhe had of the 
benefits they had actuaily received at my hands, to let 
me know, that it was but too likely that reſentments 

might be carried to an unhappy length ; and that 


: therefore ſhe wiſhed I would leave Bologna for the 


2 


preſent. If happier proſpects preſented, ſhe would 


be the firſt to congratulate me upon them. 
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[ opened the Letter of my kind FR. Theſe 
were the contents: | 


Am uifinicdy concerned, my Hp Grindifon, to 
find a man equally gencrous and brave, as my bre: 
ther is, hurried away by paſſion, You may have 
acted with yuur uſual magnanimn:ty in preferring your 
Religion to your Love, and t. > your Glory. I, tor 
my part, thu:k you to be a diſtreſſed man, If you 
are not, you muſt be very inſenſible to the merits of 
an excellent roman, and very ungrateful to the di- 
ſtinction the honours you with. I muſt write in this 
ſtile, and think ſh> does honour by it even to my 
Grandiſon. But ſhould the conſe que ences of this affair 
be unhappy for either of you; if, in particular, for my 
brother ; what cauſe of regret would, our tamily have, 
that a younger brother was ſaved by the hand which 
deprived them of a more worthy ett? If for you, 
how deplorable would be the reflexion, that you ſaved 


one brother, and perithed by the hand of another ! 


Would to God that his paſſion, and your ſpirit, were 
more moderate ! But let me requeſt this favour of 
you; That you retire to Florence, for a few e. at 
leaſt. 

How unhappy am I, that 1 am diſabled ſrom king 
part in a more active mediation | Let the General 
admires you. But how can we blame in him a zeal. 
for the honour of his family, in which he would be 
glad at his ſoul to include a zeal for yours ? 

For Go 's ſake quit Bologna for a few days only. 
Clementina is more ſedate. I have carried it, that 
her confeſſor ſhall not at preſent viſit her; yet he 15 
an honeſt and a pious man. 

What a fatality! Every one to mean well, yet 
every one to be miſerable! And can Religion be 
the cauſe of ſo much unhappineſs ? I cannot ac: 
I can only refer. My dear friend, let me know 
by a line, that you Will depart trom Bologna to- 

MOIFOW 3 
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morrow; and you will then a little lighten the heart 


of your 
| JERONYMO. 


I ſent my grateful compliments to the Marchioneſs 
by Camilla. I beſought her to believe, that my con- 
duct on this occaſion ſhould be ſuch as ſhould merit 
her approbation. I expreſſed my grief for the appre- 
hended reſentments. I was ſure that a man ſo noble, 
ſo generous, ſo brave, as was the man from whom 
the reſentments might be ſuppoied to ariſe, would 
better conſider of every-thing : But it was impoſſible 
for me, TI bid Camilla ſay, to be far diſtant from Bo- 
logna ; becauſe I ftill pred to hope lor a happy 
curn in my favour. | 

I wrote to Signor Jeronymo to the Go effect. I 
aſſured him of my high regard for his gailant brother: 
I deplored the occaſion which had lubjected me to the 
General's diſpleaſure; bid him depend upon my mo- 
deration. I referred to my known reſolution of long 


ſtanding, to avoid a meditated rencounter with any 
man; urging, that he might; for that reaſon, the more 


ſecurely rely upoa my care to ſhun any acts of offence 


either to or from a ſon of the Marquis della Porretta; 


a brother of my dear friend Jeronymo, and of the 
moſt excellent and beloved of filters ! = 
Neither the Marchioneſs nor J<ronymo were ſa— 
tished with the anſwers I returned: But what could I 
do? I had promiſed the General that I would not 
leave Bologna till I had apprii-4 him of my intention 
to do ſo; and I ſtill was willing, as I bid Camilla tell 
the Marchion els, to indulge my hopes of ſome happy 

turn. 
The Marquis, the Biſhop, a and General, went to Ur- 
bino; and there, as J learnt from my Jeronymo, it was 


determi: 12d, in fall aſſembly, that Grandiſon, as well 
from difference in religion, as ſrom inferiority in degree 


OI 


und fortune, was unworthy of their alliance: And it was 


K 2 hinted 


. 
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hinted to the General, that he was equally unworthy 


of his reſentment. 
While the father and __ brothers were at Urbino, 


Lady Clementina gave hopes of a ledate mind. She 


deſired her mother to allow her to ice me: But the 


Marchioneſs, believing there were no hopes of my 
complying with their terms, and being afraid of the 


_ conſequences, and of incurring blame from the reſt of 


O 


her family, now eſpecially, that they were abſent, 


and conſulting together on what was proper to be 


done, deſired ſhe would not think of it. 

This refuſal made Clementina the more earnelt 
for an interview. Signor Jeronymo gave his advice 
in favour of it. The misfortune he had met with, 
had added to his weight with the family. It is a fa- 
mily of harmony and love. They were hardly more 
particularly fond of Clementina | than they were of 
one another, throughout the ſeveral: branches of it: 
This harmony among them added greatly to the fa- 
mily-conſequence, as well in public as private. Till 
the attempt that was made upon their Jeronymo, | 
they had na known calamity. | 

But the confeſſor ſtrengthening the Marchioneſs's 
apprehenſions of what the conſequence of indulging 
the young Lady might be, all Jeronymo's weight 
would have failed to carry this point, had it not 
been for an enterprize of Clementina, which ex- 
tremely alarmed thein, and made them give into her 
Wlihes. 

Camilla has enabled me to give the 8 mol- 
ancholy account of it, to the only man on earth to 
whom I could communicate particulars, the very re- 

collection of which tears my heart in picces. 

The young Lady's malady, alter ſome favourable 
ſymptoms which went off, returned in another ſhape 


her talkativeneſs continued; but the hurry with which 


ſhe ſpoke and acted, gave place to a ſedateneſs that ſhe 


ſeemed very fond of. They did not ſuffer her to go 
out 
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out of her chamber; which ſhe took not well: But 
Cagnilla, being abſent about an hour, on her return 
m her, and alarmed the whole houſe upon it. 
Every part of it, and of the garden, was ſearched. 
From an apprehenſion that they ; dared not ſo much as 
whip er to one another, they dreaded to find her whom 
they fo carefully ſought after. 

At laſt, Camilla ſeeing, as ſhe ſuppoſed, one of the 
maid-ſervants coming down-ſtairs with remarkable 
tranquillity, as ſhe thought, in her air and manner; 
Wretch ! ſaid ſhe, how compoſed do 227 ſeem to be, 
in a ſtorm that agitates every-body elle |! 

Don't be angry with me, Camilla, returned the 
ſuppoſed ſervant. 

O my Lady! my very Lady Clementina, in Ro 
cloaths! Whither are you going, madam ?—But 
the Marchioneis know (laid he, to one of the wo- 
men-ſervants who then appeared in fight) that we have 
found my young, Lady—What, dear madam, is the 
meaning of this? Go, Martina (to anoth won an- 
ſervant), go this inſtant to my Lady! — Dear Lady 
Clementina, what concern have you given us! 

And thus ſhe went on, asking queſtions | Ff her 
young Lady, and giving orders, almoſt in the ſaine 
breath, till the Marchicneſs came to them i in a joyful 
hurry, from one of the pavilions in the garden, into 
which ſhe had thrown herſelf ; tortured by her fears, 
and dreading the approach of every ſervant, with fatal 
tidings. 

The young Lady ſtood ſtill, but with great com- 
polure. I will go, Camilla, T6 ſhe ; iadeedd I will. 
You diſturb me by your frantic ways, Camilla. I 

with you would be as ſedate and calm as I am : What's 
the matter with the woman ? 

Her mother folding her arms about her—O my 
ſweet girl! faid the, Ho could you terrily us thus? 
What's the meaning of this diſguiſe 2 W hither were 


you golng : 7 
| | 3 Why, 
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Why, madam, I was going on God's errand ; not 
on my own. — What is come to Camilla ? The poor 
creature is beſide herſelf | 

O my dear! ſaid her mother, taking her hand, and 
leading her into her own apartment (Camilla follow- 
ing, weeping with joy for having found her) Tell 
me, ſaid es tel] me, has Laura furniſhed you with 


this dreſs ? 


Why no, madam : Pl! tell you the whole truth. 1 
went and hid myſelf in Laura's room, while the 
changed her cloaths: I ſaw where ſhe put thoſe ſhe 


took "off; and when ſhe 5 left her room, I put 


them on. | 

And for what? For what, my dear? Tell me what 
you deſigned? 

I am neither afraid nor aſhamed to tell. It was 
God's errand | was going upon. 

What wes the errand ? 

Don't weep then, my dear mamma, and I'II tell 
you. Do, let me Kils away thete tears. — And ſhe 
tenderly embraced her mother. 

Why, I have a great mind to talk to the Chevalier 
Grandiſon. I had 1 many fine thoughts upon my pil- 
low; and I believed I could ſay a great deal to the 
purpole to him ;. and you told me I mult not fee him: 
So I thought I would not. But then I had other no- 
tions came into my head; and I believed, if I could 


talk freely to him, I ſhouid convince him of his er- 


rors. Now, thought 1, I know he will mind what ] 
tay to him, more "than perhaps he will my brother the 
Biſtop, or Father Maretcotti. I am a fimple girl, 
and can have no intereſt in his converſion ; for he has 
refuſed me, you know : So there is an end of all 
matters between him and me. I never was refuſed 


before: Mas 1, my mamma? I never will be twice 
| * 


refuſed. Yet I owe him no ill-will. And if one can 
fave a ſoul, you know, madam, there is no harm in 


that. So it is God's errand J go upon, and not my 


OW. 
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own. And ſhall-I not go? Yes, I ſhall. I know 
you will give me Jeave.—She courteſied. Sileace is 
permiſſion ! 1 Hank you, madam.—And ſeemed to be 

| going. | | oy 
Well might her mother be ſilent. She could not 
ſpeak ; but riſing, went after her to the door, and 
raking her hand, ſobbed over it her demal (as Camilla 
deſcribed it), and brought her back, and motin to 
her to ſit down. 

She whiſpered Camilla, What ally: my mamma ? 
Can you tell? But fee how calm, how compoſed, I 
am ! Fhis world, Camilla ! what a vain thing is this 
world! and ſhe looked up: And ſo I ſhall tell the 
Chevalier. I ſhall tell him not to refuſe heaven, tho? 
he has refuſed a ſimple girl, that was no enemy to 
him, and might have been a faithful guide to him 
thither, for what he knew. Now all theſe things I 
wanted to ſay to him, and a vaſt deal more; and when 
| have told him my mind, I ſhall be eaſy. 

Will my precious girl be eaſy, broke out into 
ſpeech her weeping mother, when you have told the 
Chevalier your mind? You h tell him your mind, 
my dear; and God reſtore my child to peace, and 
to me 

Well now, my mamma, this is a good fign—F or 
if I have moved you to oblige me, Why ray I not 
move him to oblige himſelf ? — That's all I have in 
view, He has been my tutor, and I want, methinks, 
to return the favour, and 15 his tutreſs; and io you 
will let me go Won't you? 

No, my dear; we will ſend for him. 

Well, that may do as well, provided you will let us 
be alone together : For theſe proud men may be 
aſhamed, before company, to own themuelves con- 
vinced by a imple girl. 

But, my deareſt Love, Whither would you have 
gone! Doe you know where the Chevalier's lodgings 
are - 
: K 4 She 
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She pauſed.— She does not, ſurely, Camilla 
Camilla repeated the queſtion, that the young Lady 

might herſelf anſwer it. 

She looked as if conſidering— Then, Why no, 
truly, ſaid ſhe; I did not think "of that: But every- 
body in Bologna knows where the Chevalier Gran- 
diſon lives Don't you think 10 ?—But when ſhall he 
come? That will be better; much better. 

You ſhall go, Camilla, diſguiſed as before. Pro- 
bably he has not quitted Bologna yet. And let him 
know, to a tittle, all that has paſſed, on this attempt 
of the dear ſfoul—lIt he can bring his mind to com- 
ply with our terms, it may not yet be too late: Tho! 
it 1] be fo after my Lord and my two ſons return 
from Urbino. But ſmall are my hopes from him. If 
the interview makes my poor child ealy, that will be 
a bleſſed event: We thail all rejoice in that. Mean 
time, come with me, my dear—But firſt reſume your 
own dr eſs — And then we will tell Jeronymo what we 
| = determined upon. He will be pleaſed with it, ! 

now. © 


You tell me, my g good Miſs = Byron, that I cannot 
be too particular : yet the melancholy tale, I ſee, 
affects you too ſenſibly: As it allo does my Lord and 
Lady L. and Miis Grandiſon. No wonder! when the 
tranſcribing of them has the ſame effect upon me, as 
the reading had at my firſt being favoured with the 
Eetters that give the moving par ticulars, 


Dr. Bartlett's ciohly Letter. 


JP: Proceed now to give an acccunt of Mr. Gran- 

diſon's interview with Lady Clementina. 

He had no fooner heard the preceding particulars, 
than he haſtened to her, tho' with à tortured heart. 

He was introduced to the Marchioneſs and Signor 
JEronymo, 1 in the apartment of the latter. 

] ſuppoſe, ſaid the Marchion eis, aſter firſt civilities, 

| | Camilia 
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rents and friends. You are certainly in the ri 
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Camilla has told you the way we are now in. The 
gear creature has a great deſire to talk with you. 


Who knows, but ſhe may be eaſier after ſhe has been 
humoured? — She is more compoſed than ſhe was, 


fince ſhe knows ſhe may expect to ſee you. Poor 


thing! ſhe has hopes of converting you. 
Would to heaven, ſaid Jeronymo, that compaſſion 
for her diſordered mind may have that effect upon my 


| Grandifon, which argument has not had! — Poor 


Grandiſon! I can pity you at my heart. Theſe are 
hard trials to your humanity | Your diſtreſs is written 
in your countenance ! 

It is deeper written in my heart, ſaid I. 

Indeed, Dr. Bartlett, it was. 

The Marchioneſs rang. Camilla came in. See, 
ſud ſhe, if Clementina is diſpoſed now to admit of 
the Chevalier's viſit ; and aſk her, If ſhe will have 
her mamma introduce him to her. 

By all means, was the anſwer returned, 

Clementina at our entrance was fitting at the win- 


| dow, a book in her hand. She ſtood up. A great, 


but ſolemn compoſure appeared in her air and aſpect. 
The Marchioneſs went to the window, holding her 

handkerchief at her eyes. I approached with pro- 

found reſpect her Clementina; but my heart was too 


tull to ſpeak firſt He could ſpeak. She did, with- 


out hefitation-— 


Lou are nothing to me now, Chevalier : You have 


fuſe me, you know ; and I thank you: You are 


in the right, 1 believe. I am a very proud creature. 
And you "faw what troub le I gave to the beſt of pa- 
ight. 
She that can give ſo much concern to them, muſt 


make any man afraid of her. But Religion, it ſeems, 


is your pretence. Now I am ſorry that you are an 
obſtinate man. You {new better, Chevalier. I 


think vou ſbould know better. But you have been 
#3 tutor. Shall I be yours? 


I mall | 
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I ſhall attend to every inſtruction that you will ho- 
nour me with. 


But let me, Sir, comfort my mamma. 


She went to her, and kneeled : Why weeps my 


mamma? taking a hand in each of hers, and kiſſing 
firſt one, then the other. Be comforted, my mamma. 


You ſee, I am quite well. You lee I am ſedate.— 
- Bleſs your Clementina 1 _ 


God bleſs my child 

She aroſe from her knees; and "REN A toward; 
me—You are very ſtent, Sir; and very ſad—But 
don't want you to be Jad. — Silent I will allow you to 


be; becauſe the tutored ſhould be all ear. So I uſed 


to be to you. 

She then turned her face from me, putting her hand 
to her forehead I had a great deal to ſay to you; but 
] have forgot it all- WB ny do you look ſo mclan— 
choly, Chevalier? You know your own mind ; and 


you did what you thought juſt and fit—Did you not? 


Tell me, Sir. 

Then turning to her weeping mother The poor 
Chevalier cannot ſpeak, madam — Yet had nobody 
to bid him do this, or bid him do that He is ſorry, 
to be ſure — Well, but, Sir, turning to me, Don't be 
ſorry.— And yet the man who once refuſed me—Ah, 
Chevalier! I thought that was very cruel of you: 
But I joon got over it. You fee how ſedate I am 
now. Cannot you be 0 ſedate as Iam? 

What could I ſay ? I. could not ſooth her; ſhe 
boaſted of her ſedateneſs. I could not argue with her. 
Could I have been hers, could my co mpromiſe have 
been allowed ot, I could have been unreſerved in my 
declarations. Was ever man ſo unhappily circum- 
ſtanced ?—W hy did not he tamily forbid me to come 
near them? Why did not my Jeronymo renounce 
friendſhip with me? Why didi this excellent mother 
bind me to her, by the ſweet ties of kindneſs and 


eſteem ; engaging all my reverence and gratitude ? 
| But 
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But let me aſk you, Chevalier, How could you be 


| ſo unreaſonable as to expect, that I ſhould change my 
| religion, when you were ſo very tenacious of yours ? 
| Were you not ve/y unreaſonable to expect this ?— 
| Upon my word, I believe, you men think, it is no 
| matter for us women to have any conſciences, ſo as 
| we do but ſtudy your wills, and do our duty by you. 
| Men look upon themſelves as gods of the earth, and 
on us women but as their miniſtring ſervants !—But 
| ] did not expect that you would be ſo unreaſonable. 
| You uſed to ſpeak highly of our Sex. Good women, 
| you uſed to ſay, were angels. And many a time have 
| you made me proud that I was a woman. How could 
Jou, Chevalier, be fo unreaſonable ? 


May I, madam, to her mother, acquaint her with 


the propoſals I made ?—She ſeems to think, that I 
| inſiſted upon her change of religion. 


It was not deſigned ſhe ſhould think ſo : But I 
remember now, that ſhe would not let me tell all J 


had to ſay, when I was making my report to her of 
what had paſſed between the Biſhop and you. It was 
| enough, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had been refuſed ; ſhe be- 
| fought me to ſpare the reſt : And ſince that, ſhe has 
not been in ſuch a way that we could talk to her on 


that part of the ſubject. We took it for granted, 
that ſhe knew it all, becauſe e did. Could we have 


yielded to your propoſals, we ſhould have enforced 


them upon her.—If you acquaint her with what you 
had propoſed, it may make her think ſhe has not been 
deſrijed, as ſhe calls it; the notion of which changed 
her temper from over-thoughtful to over-lively, 

No need of ſpeaking low to each other, {aid the 
young Lady. After your ſlight, Sir, you may let me 
hear any-ibinug.— Madam! you ſee how ſedate I am. 


J have quite overcome myſelf. Don't be afraid of 


faying any-ibing before me. 
Slighi, my deareit Lady Clementina! Heaven is 
my witneſs, your honoured mamma is my witneſs, 


4 . 
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that I have not ſlighted you! The conditions I had 
propoſed, could they have been complied with, would 
have made me the happieſt of men ! 

Yes, and me the unhappieſt of women. Why 
you refuſed me, did you not? And putting both her 
hands ſpread before her face; Don't let it be told 
abroad, that a daughter of that beſt of mothers was 
refuſed by any man leſs than a Prince !—Fie upon 
that daughter ! To be able to ſtand before the proud 
refuſer! [She walked from me.] I am aſhamed of my- 
 felf1—O Mrs. Beaumont! But for you - my Secret 
had been buried here, putting one hand on her boſom, 
Holding {till the other before her face.— But Sir, Sir, 
coming towards me, don't ſpeak ! Let me have all 
my talk out—And then—everlaſting filence be my 


portion! 
How her mother wept ! How was I affected 


I had a great deal to ſay to you, I thought: J 


wanted to convince you of your errors. I wanted 
favour of you, Sir : Mine was a pure, difintereſted 
eſteem. A voice from heaven, I thought, bid me 
convert you. I was ſetting out to convert you. I 
| ſhould have been enabled to do it, I doubt not: Out 
of the mouths of babes and ſucklings ; Do you remem- 
ber that text, Sir? Could J have gone, when I would 
have gone—T had it all in my head then—Bur now [I 
have loſt it O that impertinent Camilla -e muſt 
queſtion me The woman addreſſed me in a quite 
frantic way. She was vexed to ſee me fo ſedate. 

I was going to ſpeak—Huſh, huſh, when I bid 
you ! and the put her hand before my mouth. With 
both my hands I held it there for a moment, and 
kiſſed it. 

Ah, Chevalier! ſaid ſhe, not withdrawing it, I be- 
lieve you are a flattering man! How can you, to a 
poor deſpiſed girl 

Let me zow ſpeak, madam Uſe not a word that I 
cannot repeat after you. Let me beg of you to hear 
the propoſals I made— 


— — 2 
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mentioned them; and added, Heaven only knows 


| the anguith of my ſoul—Huſh, ſaid ſhe, interrupting, 


and turning to her mother—I know nothing of theſe 


men, madam ! Do you think, my mamma, I may 
believe him ?—He Jooks as if one might — 0 you 


think I may believe him? 
Her mother was ſilent, through grief. 
Ah, Sir! My mamma, tho' ſhe is not your enemy, 


cannot vouch for you But I will Eave you bound 
by your own hand. She ſtept to her cloſet in a hurry, 

and brought out pen, ink, and paper. Come, Sir, 
| you muſt not play tricks with me. Give me under 
your hand, what you have now faid—But I will write 
| it, and you ſhall ſign it. 


She wrote, in an inſtant, as follows : 

The Chevalier Grandiſon folemnly declares, 
That he did, in the moſt earneſt manner, of 
his own accord, propoſe, that he would allow 

a certain young creature, if ſhe might be al- 
lowed to be his wife, the free uſe of her reli- 
gion; and to have a diſcreet man, at her 
choice, for her confeſſor: And that he would 
never oblige her to go to ngland with him: 
And that he would live in Iral with her every 


other year. 
Will you ſign this, Sir ?—Moſt n — Do 


then.— I' did. 


And you did propoſe this Did he, madam ? 
My dear, he did. And I wouid have told you ſo, 


but that you were affected at his ſuppoſed refuſal. 


\Vhy, to be fare, madam, interrupted ſhe, it was a 


| hocking thing to be refuſed. 


Would „u have wiſhed us, my dear, to comply 


| 5 theſe terms? Would ycu have choſen to marry 
2 Proteitant ? A daughter of the houſe of Porretta, 
ved of tae houſe I ſprung from, to marry an Engliſh 


Proteſtant ? 
Clementina took her mother alide, but ſpoke loud 
enough to be heard. , To 
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To be ſure, madam, that would have been wrong: 
But Jam glad I was not refuſed with contempt : That 
my tutor, and the prelerver of my Jeronymo, did 
not deſpiſe me. To ſay truth, I was afraid he like 
Olivia; and ſo made a pretence. 

Don't you think, my dear, that you would have 
run too great a hazard of your own faith, had you 
complied \ with the Chevalier's propoſals ? 

Why no, ſurely, madam Might I not have had 
as great a chance of converting him, as he could have 
had of perverting me? I * in my Religion, 
madam. 

So does he, my love, in his. 

That is his fault, madam. Chevalier, ſtepping 
towards me, I think you a very obſtinate man. I hop: 
you have not heard our diſcourſe. 

Yes, my dear, he has: And I defire not but he 

| ſhould. 
Would to God, madam, faid I to the Marchionch, 
that I had yours and my Lord's intereſt ! From What 
the dear Lady Clementina has hinted, I might | as 
fume— 

But, Sir, you are miſtaken, perhaps, ſaid the young 
Lady. Tho' I anſwer ſor anſwering's ſake, and to 
ſhew that I have no doubt of my ſtedfaſtneſs in ai 
article in which my foul is concerned; yet that is no 
proof of my attachment to an obſtinate—1 know 
what !— Heretic was, no doubt, in her head. 

I took her mother aſide : For God's ſake, madam, 
encourage my preſumptuous hopes. Do you not ob- 
ierve already, an alteration in the dear Lady's mind! 
Is ſhe not more unaffectedly ſedate than ſhe was be- 
fore ? Is not her mind quieter, now ſhe knows that 
every thing was yiclded up that 22 and con- 

ſcience would permit to be yielded up? See that {weet 
ſerenity almoſt reſtored to thoſe eyes. that within 
theſe few moments had a wilder turn! 

Ab, Chevalier ! this depends not on me. And if , 

| Alt ; 
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did, I cannot allow of my daughter's marrying a man 
ſo bigotted to his errors. Excuſe me, Sir! but if 
you were more indifferent in your religion, I ſhould 
have more hopes of you, and leſs objection. 
If, madam, I could be indifferent in my religion, 
the temptation would have been too gieat to be re- 
filted. Lady Clementina, and an alliance with ſuch a 
family — 

Ah Chevalier! I can give you no hope. 

Look at the ſweet Ladv, madam ! Behold her, as 
now, perhaps, balancing in my favour ! Think of 
what ſhe was, the joy of every heart; and what ſhe 
may be! Which, whatever becomes of me, Heaven 
avert— And ſhall not the noble Clementina have 
her mother for ner advocate ? God 1s my witneſs, that 
your Clementina's happineſs, is, more than my own, 
the object of my vows. Once more, for your Cle- 
mentina's ſake (What, alas ! is my ſake to that) on 
my knee, let me requeſt your intereſt : That, joined 
to my Jeronymo's, and if the dear Lady recede not, 
if the blaſt not theſe budding hopes, will, I doubt not, 
ſucceed. 

The young Lady ran to me, and offering to help 
me up with both her hands, Riſe, Chevalier :—Shall I 
raite the Chevalier, madam i don't love to ſee him 
kneel. Poor Chevalier !— See his tears !—What is 
the matter with every- body? Why do you weep ?— 
My mamma weeps too !— What ails every-body ? 

Rite, Chevalier, ſaid the Marchioneſs. O this 
ſweet prattler! She will burſt my heart aſunder 
You cannot, Sir, prevail (I cannot wifh that you 
mould) but upon our own terms. And will not this 
ſweet ſoul move you ?—Hard-hearted Grandiſon |! 

What a fate is mine! riſing : With a foul pene- 
trated by the diſorder of this moſt excellent of wo- 
men, and by the diſtreſs given by it to a family, 
every ſingle perſon of which I both love and reve- 
rence, to be called hard-hearted ! What i: is it I deſire, 

5 but 


tina ! would to Heaven it were given me to reſtore 
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but that I may not renounce a religion in which my 
conſcience 1s ſatisfied, and be obliged to embrace for 
it, one, that tho I can love and honour every worthy 
member of it, I have ſcruples, more than ſcruples, 
about, that my heart can juſtify, and my reaſon defend! 
You have nor, madam, yourſelf, with a heart al 
mother and friend, a deeper affliction than mine. 
Clementina, all this time, looked with great ear- 
neſtneſs, now on me, now on her weeping mother— 


And at laſt, breaking ſilence [Her mother could not 


ſpeak], and taking her hand, and Kiſſing it, I don't, 
{aid ſhe, comprehend the ren ot all this. T Th 
houſe is not the houſe it was: Who, but I, is the 
ſame perſon in it? My father is not the ſame : My 
brothers neither: My mamma never has a dry eyc, [ 
think: But I don't weep. Tam to be the * ter 
of you all! And I 24J. Don't weep ! Why n 


you weep the more for my comfortings -O wig 
mamma! What would you ſay to your girl, if /e 


refuſed comfort? Then kneeling down, and kifling 
her hand with eagerneis, I beſeech you, my dear 
mamma, I beſzech you, be comforted; or lend me 
ſome of your tears What ails me that I cannot weep 
for you !—But, turning to me, See, the Chevalier 
weeps too !— Then rifing, and coming to me, her 
hand preſſing my arm Don't weep, Chevalier, my 
tutor, my friend, my brother's preſerver! What ails 
ou ? Be comforted Then taking her handker- 
chief out of her pocket with one hand, {till preſſing 
my arm with the other, and putting it to her eyes, 


and looking upon it—No -I thought I could have 


wept for you! But why is all this >—You ſee what 
an example I, a ſilly girl, can ſet you——Afecting a ſtill 


ſedater countenance. | 

O Chevalier! ſaid the weeping mother, and do 
you ſay your heart is penetrated ?—Sweet creature 
wrapping her arms about her; my own Clemen- 


my 
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| my child! — O Chevalier! if complying with your 


terms would do it But you are immoveable! 


How can that be ſaid, madam, when I have made 
conceſſions, that a princely family ſhould not, on a 


beginning addreſs, have brought me to make? May I 
| zepeat, before Lady Clementina— 


What would he repeat to me? interrupted ſhe. Do, 


madam, let him ſay all he has a mind to ſay. If it 
will make his poor heart eaſy, why let him ſay all he 


would ſay Chevalier, ſpeak. Can J be any com- 
tort to you? I would make you a/] happy, it I could. 


This, madam, ſaid I to her mother, is too much! 


Excellent young Lady! Who can bear ſuch tran- 
ſcendent goodneſs of heart, ſhining through intellects 
ſo diſturbed !—And think you, madam, that on earth 
there can be a man more unhappily circumitanced 


than I am. | | 
O my Clementina ! ſaid her mother, dear child of 


| my heart! And could you conſent to be the wife of 


a man of a contrary religion to your own ? A man of 
another country? You ſee, Chevalier, I will put 


| your queſtions to her. A man that is an enemy to 


the faith of his own anceſtors, as well as to your 
taith? | = 

Why, no, madam I hope he does not expect that 
I would. a „„ 
May I preſume, madam, to put the queſtion in 
my own way ?—But yet I think it may diſtreſs the 
dear Lady, and not anſwer the deſirable end, it I may 
not have hope of eur intereſt in my favour ; and of 


the acquieicence of the Marquis and your fons with 


| my propoſals. 


They will never comply. | | 

Let me then be made to appear inſolent, unrea- 
ſonable, and even ungrateful, in the eyes of your 
Clementina, if her mind can be made the eaſier by 
fuch a repreſentation. If I have no hopes of your fa- 


vour, madam, I muſt indeed deſpair. 


Tak  - | 8 Had 
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Had I any hope of carrying your cauſe, I know 
not what might be done: But ] muſt not ſeparate my. 
ſelf from my family, in this great article.—My dear! 
to Clementina, you ſaid you ſhould be eaſier in your 
mind, if you were talking to the Chevalier alone. 
This is the only time you can have for it. Your fa- 
ther and brothers will be here to-morrow—And then, 
Chevalier, all will be over. | 

Why, madam, I did think I had a great deal to 
ſay to him. And, as I thought 1 had no intereſt in 
what I had to ſay— 

Would you with, my dear, to > be left alone with 
the Chevalier ? Can you recollect any-thing that you 
had intended to ſay to him, had you made him the 
viſit you deſigned to make him ? 

I don't know. 

Then I will withdraw. Shall I, my dear ? 

Ought I, Sir (You have been my tutor, and many 
excellent leſſons have you taught me—tho? I don't 
know what is become of them \—Ought I) to wiſh my 
mamma to withdraw ? Ought I to have any-thing to 
ſay to you, that I could not ſay before her ?—I think 
not. 

The Marchioneſs was retiring. I beg of: you, 
madam, faid I, to flip unobſeryed into that cloſet. 
You muſt hear all that paſſes. The occaſion may be 
critical. Let me have the opportunity of being either 
approved or cenſured, as I ſhall appear to deſerve, in 
the converſation that may paſs between the dear Lady 
and me, if you do withdraw. 

O Chevalier ! you are equally prudent and gene- 
rous! Why won't you be one of us? Why won't 
you be a Catholic ? 

She went out at the door. Clementina courteſied to 
her. I led her eye from the door, and the Marchioneſs 
re-entered, and ſlipt into the cloſet. 

I conducted the young Lady to a chair, which 1 


placed with its back to the cloſet-door, that her mother 


might 
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might hear all that paſſed. —She fat down, and bid mz 


fit by her. = 
I was willing ſhe ſhould lead the ſubject, that the 


Marchioneſs might obſerve I intended not to pre- 


poſſeſs her. 


We were ſilent for a few moments. She ſeemed 
perplexed ; looked up, looked down ; then on one 
ſide, then on the other At laſt, O Chevalier] ſaid 


| ſhe, they were happy times when I was your pupil, 


and you were teaching me Engliſh ! 
They were indeed happy times, madam. 
Mrs. Beaumont was too hard for me, Chevalier 


Do you know Mrs. Beaumont? 


I do. She is one of the beſt of women. 

Why ſo I think. But ſhe turned and winded me 
about molt ſtrangely. I think I was in a great fault. 

How ſo, madam *? 5 

How ſo! Why to let her get out of me a ſecret 
that J had kept from my mother. And yet there never 
was a more indulgent mother.—Now you look, Che- 
valier : But I ſha'n't tell you what the ſecret was. 

I do not aſk you, madam. 

If you did, I would not tell you. — Well, but I had 
a great deal to ſay to you, I thought. I wiſh that 
frantic Camilla had not ſtopt me when I was going t to 


you. I had a great deal to ſay to you. 


Cannot you recollect, madam, any part of it? 

Let me conſider Why, in the firſt place, I thought 
you de/pijed me. I was not ſorry for that, I do aſſure 
you : That did me good. Ar firſt it vexed me Lou 


can't think how much. I have a great deal of pride, 
Sir But, well, I got over that; and I grew ſedate 


You ſee how ſedate ] am. Yer this poor man, thought 
I, whether he thinks ſo or not (I will tell you all my 
thoughts, Sir) But don't be grieved. —You ſee how ſe- 


date I am. Yet I am a ſilly girl; you are thought to 


be a wiſe man: Don't diſgrace your wiſdom. Fie! a 
wiſe man to be weaker than a ſimple girl Don't let 
it be ſaid— What was I ſaying? | | Tet 
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"Tet this poor mau, Whether he thinks ſo, or not, you 
ſaid, madam. 

True !—has a foul to be ſaved. He has taken 
great pains with me, to teach me the language of 
England: Shall I not take fome with him, to teach 
him the language of Heaven No heretic can learn 
that, Sir! — And I had collected abundance of fine 


thoughts in my mind, and many perrinent things from 


the Fathers; and they were all in my head—But that 
impertinent Camilla—And ſo they are all gone - But 
this one thing I have to fay—I deſigned to ſay ſome- 
thing like it, at the concluſion of my diſcourſe with 
you—-S0 it 1s pfemetlitared, you will fay ; and ſo it is. 
But let me whiſper it—IVo, ] wor't neither But turn 
your face another way -I find my bluſhes come al- 
ready But (and ſhe put her ſpread hand before her 
face, as if to hide her bluſhes} Don't look at me, 1 
tell you—L ook at the window [I did]. Why, Che 
valier, I did intend to fay—Bur ſtay—1 have wrote it 
down ſomewhere [She pulled out her pocket- book 
Here it is. Look another way, when I bid you She 
read Let me beſeech you, Sir (I was very earneſt, 

© you ſee) to hate, to deſpite, to deteſt (Now don't 
"© look this way) the unhappy Clementina, with all 
© my heart; but, for the ſake of your immortal Soul, 
let me conjure you ro be reconciled to our Holy 
Mother Church! — Will you, Sir ?— following 
my indeed averted face with her ſweet face; for 1 
could not look towards her. Say you will. I heard 
you once called an Angel of a man; And is it not 


better to be an Angel in Heaven Me Tender-hearted | 


man ! I always thought you had ſenſibility—Say you 
will — Not tor my fake. told you, that I would 


content myſelf to be ſtill N It ſhall not be. 


ſaid, that you did this for a wife! — No, Sir, your 
conſcience ſhall have all the merit of it !—And II 
telb you what; I will lay me down in peace She 
ſtood up with a dignity chat was augmented by her 


piety; 
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piety : And I will fay, © Now do thou, O beckoning 
| © Angel (for an Angel will be on the other fide of the 
river The river ſhall be death, Sir! Now do thou) 


OU 


it to be in my own power to exert it? Could I en- 
deavour to replace myſelf in her affection, when I 
refuſed to comply with their terms, and they with 
mine ? To have argued againſt her religion, and in 
defence of my own, her mind fo diſturbed, could not 


be done: And ought I, in generoſity, in juſtice to 
L 3 | her 


of reach out thy Divine hand, O Miniſter of Peace! 
ch W I will wade through theſe ſeparating waters; and I 
rn will beſpeak a place for the man, who, many, many 
ne years hence, may fill it And I will fit next you for 
m ever and ever! - And this, Sir, ſhall ſatisfy the poor 
at W Clementina; who will then be richer than the richeſt ! - 
ut o you ſee, Sir, as I told my mother, I was ſetting 
e- out on God's errand ; not on my own | 

tm WF For hours might the dear Lady have talked on, 
is. without interruption from me My dear Dr. Bart- 
rn lett! what did I not ſuffer? 

I- The Marchioneſs was too near for herſelf; She 
er could not bear this ſpeech of her pious, generous, 
I WF noble daughter. She ſobbed ; ſhe groaned. 

UF _ Clementina ſtarted She looked at me. She looked 
it round her. Whence came theſe groans? Did you 
] MW groan, Sir ?—You are not a hard-hearted man, tho' 
ce W they ſay you are. But will you be a Catholic, Sir? 
„ Say you will. 1 won't be denied. And I will tell you 
t what If I don't reſign to my deftiny in a few, a very 
few weeks, why then will go into a nunnery ; and 
, - I ſhall be God's child, you know, even 1n this 
y lie. 

8 What could I ſay to the dear Lady? Her mind 
I WU was raiſed above an earthly Love. Circumſtanced 
| WF as we were, how could I expreſs the tenderneſs for 
t her which overflowed my heart? Compaſſion is a 
motive that a woman of ſpirit will reject: And how 

| could Love be here pleaded, when the parties believed 
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her family, to have attempted to unſettle her in a faith 
in which ſhe, and all her family, were o well fatiſ- 
fied ? 

I could only, when I could 8 applaud her 
piety, and pronounce her an Angel of a woman, an 
ornament of her Sex, and an honour to her Religion; 
and endeavour to wave the ſubject. 

Ah, Chevalier! ſaid ſhe, after a filence of ſome 
minutes !— You are an obſtinate man! Indeed you 
are Let, I think, you do not deſpiſe me. But what 
ſays your paper ? 

She took it out of her boſom, and read it. She 
ſeemed affected by it, as if ſhe had not before con- 
ſidered it : And you really propoſed theſe terms, Sir ? 
And would you have allowed me the full exerciſe of 

my religion? And ſhould I have had my confeſlor ? 
And would you have allowed me to convert you, if! 
could? And would you have treated my. confeffor 
kindly ? And would you have been dutiful to my papa 
and mamma? And would you have loved my two 
other brothers as well as you do Jeronymo ?—And 
would you have let me live at Bologna? Tou don't 
day, Yes.—But do you ſay, No? 

To theſe terms, madam, moſt willingly would I 
have ſubſcribed : And if, my deareſt Lady, they could 
have had the wiſhed- for effect, how happy had I 
been? 

Well! — She thgn pauſed : and. refaming, What 
ſhall we ſay to all ifele things? 

T thought her mother would take it well, to have an 
opportunity given her to quit the cloſer, now her 
Clementina had changed her ſubject to one ſo con- 
cerning to the whole family. I favoured her doing fo. 
She ſlipt out, her face bathed in tears, and ſoon after 
came in at the drawing-room door. 

Ah, madam! ſaid Clementina, paying obeiſance 
to her, I have been arguing and — with the 
Chevalier, : 

| Then, 
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Then, ſpeaking low, I believe he may, in time, be 
convinced : He has a tender heart. But huſh, put- 
ting her finger to her mouth, and then ſpeaking 
louder. I have been reading this paper again— 

She was going on too favourably for me, as it was 


evident the Marchioneſs apprehended (the firſt time 


chat I had reaſon to think ſhe was diſinclined to the 
alliance): For ſhe ſtopt her: My Love, faid ſhe, you 
and I will talk of this matter by ourſelves. 

She rang. Camilla came in. She made a motion 
for Camilla to attend her daughter, and withdrew, 
inviting me out with her. 

When we were in another room, Ah, Chevalier ! 
faid ſhe, How was it poſſible that you could with- 


ſtand ſuch a heavenly pleader? You cannot love her 


as ſhe deſerves to be loved: You cannot but act 
nobly, generouſly ; but indeed you are an invincible 


Mahn. 


Not love her, madam ! Your Ladyſhip adds di- 


| ſtreſs to my very great diſtreſs !— Am J, in your opi- 


nion, an ungratefu] man But muſt I loſe your fa- 
vour, your intereſt? On that, and on my dear Jero- 


| nymo's, did I build my hopes, and a my hopes. 


I know your terms can never be accepted, Cheva- 
lier: And I have now no hopes of you. After this 
laſt converſation between you and the dear girl, I can 
have no hopes of you. Poor ſoul! She began to 
waver. . O how ſhe loves you I ſee you are not to 
be united: It is impoſſible. And I did not care to 
permit a daughter of mine further to 2 herſelf, as 
it muſt have been to no manner of purpoſe. You 


are concerned.—I ſhould ity you, Sir, if you had it 


not in your power to make yourſelf happy, and us, 
and ours too. 

Little did I outs ſuch a turn in my disfavour 
from the Marchioneſs. 

May I, madam, be permitted to take leave of the 


dear Lady, to whole piety and admirable heart I am fo 


much indebted ? L 4 | I be- 
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I believe it may as well be deferred, Chevalier. 
Deferred, madam !—The Marquis and the Gene. 
ral come; and my heart tells me, that I may never 
be allowed to ſee her again. 

At this time it had better be deferred, Sir. 

It it muſt, I ſubmit-—God for ever bleſs you, ma- 


dam, for all your goodneſs! God reſtore to you your 


Clementina ! May 3 you all be happy !—Time may do 
much for ze! Time, and my own not diſapproving 
conſcience, may But a more N man never 
paſſed your gates |! 

I took the liberty to kiſs her hand, and withdrew, 
with great emotion. 

Camilla haſtened after me. Chevalier, ſays ſhe, 
my Lady aſks, If you will not viſit Signor Jero- 
nymo ? 

Bleſſings attend my ever-valued friend! I cannoi 
ſee him. I ſhall complain to him. My heart will burſt 
before him. Commend me to that true friend. Rleſ- 


milla, obliging Camilla, adieu! 


DO 

was to account for her conduct in the abſence of her 
Lord. She knew the determination of the family ; 
and her Clementina was on the point of ſhewing more 
favour to me, than, as things were circumſtan ced, it 
was proper ſhe ſhould ſhew me : Yet they had found 


out that Clementina, in the way ſhe was in, was not 


eaſily diverted from any-thing ſhe took ſtrongly into 
her head; and they never had accuſtomed her to con- 
tradiction. 


Weil, Lucy, now you have read this Letter, do 
you not own, that this man, and this woman, can 
only deſerve each other ? — Your Harriet, my dear, 
is not worthy to be the handmaid of either. This is 
not an affectation of humility. You will be all of 
the ſame opinion, I am ſure: And this Letter will 

convinee 


_ attend every one of this excellent family. Ca- 


O Dr. Bartlett But the mother was right. She 


ah — — — — — — 
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convince you, that more than his Compaſſion, that his 
Love for Clementina, was engaged, And ſo it ought. 
And what is the inference but this That your Har- 
riet, were this great difficulty to be vincible, could 


pretend to hope but for half a heart? There cannot 


be that fervor, my dear, in a ſecond Love, that was 
in a firſt. Do you think there can? 


| Dr. Bartlett? s ninth Letter. 
HE young Lady, proceeds Mr. Grandiſon, 


after I had left her, went to her brother Jero- 
nymo. There I ſhould have found her, had I, as 
her mother motioned by Camilla, viſited my friend: 
But when J found he was likely to ſtand alone in his 
favour to me; when the Marchioneſs had fo unex- 
pectedly declared herſelf againſt the compromiſe; I 
was afraid of diſturbing his worthy heart, by the grief 
which at the inſtant overwhelmed mine. 

The following particulars Jeronymo ſent me, within 
three hours after I leſt their palace. 

His ſiſter, making Camilla retire, ſhewed him the 
paper which ſhe had written, and made me ſign, and 
aſked him what he knew of the contents. 

He knew not what had paſſed between his mother | 
and me; nor did Clementina. 

He told her, that I had actually made thoſe pro- 
poſals. He afſured her, that I loved her above all 
women. He acquainted-her with my diſtreſs. 

She pitied me. She thought, ſhe ſaid, that I had 
not made any overtures, any conceſſions z that I de- 
ſpiſed her; and ſenſibly aſked, Why the Chevalier 
was ſent for from Vienna ? We all Knew his mind, as 
to religion, ſaid ſhe. 

Then, after a pauſe, He never could have per- 
verted me, proceeded ſhe: He would have allowed 
me a confeſſor, would he not? 

He would, anſwered n=, or ry he would 
ve left me among my friends in Italy 2? — He would, 


replied 
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replied he. Well, brother, and I ſhould have been 
glad perhaps to have ſeen England once; and he 
would perhaps have brought over his fiſters and his 
father to viſit us: And he praiſes them highly, you 
now. And if I were their ſiſter, I could have gone 
over with them, you know. Do you think, if I had 
loved them, they would not have loved me ? Iam not 
an ill- natured creature, you know; and they muſt be 
courteous : Are they not Hi ſiſters? And don't you 
think his father would love me? I ſhould have brought 
no diſhonour into his family, you know.—Well, bur 
III tell you what, Jeronymo : He is really a tender- 
hearted man. I talked to him of his ſoul; and, upon 
my honour, I believe I could have prevailed, in time. 
Father Mareſcotti is a ſevere man, you know : and he 
has been always ſo much conſulted, and don't love 
the Chevalier, I believe; So that I fanſy, if I were to 


have a venerable ſweet-tempered man for my con- 


feſſor, between my Love, and my confeſſor's Pru- 
dence, we ſhould gain a Soul—Don't you think ſo, 
Jeronymo ?—And that would cover a great many 


ſins. And all his family might be converted too, 


you know | | TE | 
He encouraged her in this way of thinking. She 
believed, ſhe ſaid, that I was not yet gone: He is /p 
tender-hearted, brother ! Hh is my dependence: And 
you ſay, he loves me. Are you ſure of that ?—But 
J have reaſon to think he does. He ſhed tears, as ! 
talked to him, more than once ; while my eyes were 
as dry as they are now. I did not ſhed one tear. 
Well, I'Il go to him, and talk with him. | 
She went to the door; but came back on tiptoc; 
and in a whiſpering accent My mamma is coming ; 

Huſh, Jeronymo! let huſh be the word! 
The door opened Here, madam, is your girl !— 


But it is not my mamma: The impertinent Camilla. 


She follows me as my ſhadow ! h 
My Lady deſires to ſee you, Lady Clementina, in 
her dreſſing- room. | 01 


£ 
/ 
l 
. 
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I obey. But where is the Chevalier ? 

Gone, madam. Gone ſome time. | 

Ah, brother! ſaid ſhe, and her countenance fell. 

What, gone! faid Jeronymo, without ſeeing me] 
Unkind Grandiſon! He did not uſe to be ſo un- 
kind. | f ST : 
This was the ſubſtance of the advices ſent me by 


my friend Jeronymo. 


I acquainted him in return, by pen and ink, with 


. 


all that had paſſed between the Marchioneſs and me, 


that he might not, by his friendſhip for me, involve 
himſelf in difficulties. 1 | 

In the morning I had a viſit from Camilla, by her 
Lady's command; with excuſes for refuſing to allow 
me to take leave of Clementina. She hoped I was 
not diſpleaſed with her on that account. It was the 
effect of prudence, and not diſreſpect. She ſhould 
ever regard me, even in a tender manner, as if the 
defired relation could have taken place. Her Lord, 
and his brother the Conte della Porretta (as he is 
called) with the General and the Biſhop, arrived the 


night before, accompanied by the Count's eldeſt ſon, 


Signor Sebaſtiano. She had been much blamed for 


- permitting the interview; but regretted it the leſs, ag 
her beloved daughter was more compoſed than before, 


and gave ſedate anſwers to all the queſtions put to her. 


But, nevertheleſs, ſhe wiſhed that I would retire from 


Bologna, for Clementina's ſake, as well as for my 
OWN. | | 1 
Camilla added from Signor Jeronymo, that he 
wiſhed to hear from me from the Trentine, or Venice: 
And as from her{lf, and in confidence, that her 
young Lady was greatly concerned, that I did not 
wait on her again before I went away: That ſhe fell 
into a filent fit upon it; and that her mamma, on 
her not anſwering to her queſtions, chid her, tor the 


firſt time : That this gave her great diſtreſs, but pro- 


duced what they had ſo much wiſhed for, a flood of 
5 | | tears: 
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tears; and that now ſhe 1 wept, and la- 
mented to her, What Huld the do? Her mamma 
did not love her; and her mamma talked againſt the 
Chevalier. She wiſhed to be allowed to oe him. 
Nobody now would love her bur the Chevalier and 
Jeronymo! It would be better for her to be in Eng- 


land, or any-where, than to be in the ſweeteſt coun- 


try in the world, and hated. 


Camilla told me, that the Marquis, the Count his 


brother, and the General, had indeed blamed the 
Marchioneſs for permitting the interview; but were 


pleaſed that I was refuſed taking leave of the young . 
Lady, when ſhe ſeemed diſpoſed to dwell on the con- 


tents of the note ſhe had made me ſign : They ſcemed 


now all of a mind, ſhe ſaid; That were I to comply 
with their terms, the alliance would not, by any means, 
be a proper one. Their rank, their degt ce, their alli- 
ances, were dwelt upon: I found that their advantages, 
In all theſe reſpects, were heightened, my degree, my 
conſequence, lowered, in order to make the difference 
greater, and the difficulties inſuperable. 

Clementina's uncle, and his eldeſt ſon, both men 
of ſenſe and honour. who uſed to be high in her 


eſteem, had talked to her ; but could get nothing from 
her but No, and Yes. Her father had talked to her 


alone; but they melted each other, and nothing re- 
ſulted of comfort to either. Her mother joined him, 
but ſhe threw herſelf at her mother's feet, beſought 
her to forgive her, and not to hide her again. They 


had intended to diſcourage her from thinking of me 


upon any terms. The General and the Biſhop were 
to talk to her that morning. They had expreſſed diſ- 
pleaſure at Signor Jeronymo, for his continued warmth 


in my favour, Father Mareſcotti was now conſulted | 
as an oracle : And I found, that, by an indelicacy of 


thinking, he imagined, that the Hu⁰eand would ſet all 
right; and was tor encouraging the Count of Belve- 
dere, and getting me at diſtance. | 
— Camilla 
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Camilla obligingly offered to acquaint me,. from 
time to time, with what occurred ; but I thought it 
was not right to accept of a ſervant” s intelligence out 
of the family ſhe belonged to, unleſs ſome one of it 
authorized her to give it me. Yet, you muſt believe, 
| wanted not anxious curioſity on a ſubject ſo inte- 
refting. I thanked her; but ſaid, that it might, if 
diſcovered, lay her under inconveniencies which would 


grieve me for her ſake. She had the good lenſe to 


approve of my declining ker offer. 

In the morning of the ſame day, I had a viſit made 
me which I little expected: It was from Father 
Mareſcotti. It is a common thing to load an enemy, 
eſpecially if he be in Holy Orders, and comes to us 
in the guiſe of friendſhip, with the charge of hypo- 
criſy: But partiality may be at the bottom of the ac- 
cuſation. Father Mareſcotti is a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic: I could not hope either for his intereſt, or af- 


fection: He could not but with to fruſtrate my hopes. | 


As a man in earneſt in his own principles, and who 


knew how ſtedfaſt I was in mine, it was his duty to 


oppoſe this alliance. He is, perhaps, the honeſter man 
tor knowing but little of human nature, and of the 
tender paſſions. As to that of Love, he ſcemed to 
have drawn his concluſions from general obſervations: 
He knew not how to allow for particular conſtitu- 
tions, nor to account for the delicacy of ſuch a heart 
as Clementina's. He thought that Love was always 
a poor blind boy, led in a ſtring, either by Folly, or 


Fancy; and that once the impetus got over, and the 


Lady ſettled into the common offices of life, ſhe would 


domeſticate herſelf, and be as happy with a Count of 
Belvedere, eſpecially as he is a very worthy man, as 


if ſhe had married the man once moſt favoured. On 


this preſumption, it was a condeſcenſion, in ſuch a man, 


to come to me, and to declare himſelf my triend ; 


and adviſe me what to do for promoting the peace 2 


a family which I profeſſed to venerate; and you will 
hear 
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hear that his condeſcenſion was owing to a real great. 
neſs of mind. 

I was, from the moment of his entrance, very 
open, very frank; more fo than he expected, as he 
owned. He told me, that he was afraid I had con- 
ceived prejudices againſt him. The kinder then in 
him, I ſaid, that he condeſcended to make me fo 
friendly a vifit. I aſſured him, that I regarded him 
as a good man. I had indeed ſometimes thought him 
ſevere; but that convinced me that he was very much 
in aer in his religion. I was ſenſible, I ſaid, chat 
we ought always to look to the intention: To put 
ourſelves in the ſituation of the perſons of whoſe 
actions we preſumed to judge; and even to think 
well of auſterities, which had their foundation in vir- 
tue, in whatever manner they affected ourſelves. 

He -applauded me; and ſaid, That I wanted ſo 
little to be a Catholic, that it was a thouſand pities ! 
was not one: And he was perſuaded, that : ſhould 
one day be a proſelyte. 

This Father's buſineſs was, to convince me ref the 


unfitneſs of an alliance between families ſo very op- 


ppc | in their religious ſentiments. He went into hi- 
ary upon it. You may believe, that the unhappy 
conſequences which followed the marriage between 
our Charles I. and the Princeſs Henrietta of France, 
were not forgotten: He expatiated upon them. But 

obſerved to him, That the Monarch was the ſufferer, 
by the zeal of the Queen for her religion, and not 
the Queen, any otherwiſe than as ſhe was involved in 
the conſequences of thoſe ſufferings which ſhe had 
brought upon him. In ſhort, Father, ſaid I, We 

roteſtants, ſome of us, have zeal ; but let us alone, 
and it is not a perſecuting one. Your doctrine of 
merits makes the zeal of your devotees altogether 
active, and perhaps the more flaming, in proportion 
as the perſon is more honeſt and worthy. 

J lamented, that I was ſent for from Vienna, upon 
hops, 


Li 
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hopes, .tho* my principles were well known, that other- 


| wiſe I had never preſumed to entertain. 


He owned that that was a wrong ſtep, and valued 


himſelf that he had not been conſulted upon it : -And 


that when he knew it had been taken, he inveighed 


| againſt it. 


And I am afraid, Father, 6a 1— 


He interrupted me Why, I believe ſol -T 
have made ſuch generous diſtinctions in favour of the 
duty of a man acting in my function, that, I muſt 
own, I have not been an idle obſerver on this occa- 
| fon. 


He adviſed me to quit 18 He was . 


in his offers of fervice in any other affair ; and, I dare 


lay, was in earneſt. 
I told him, That I choſe not to leave it precipi- 
tately, and as if I had done ſomething blame-worthy. 


I had ſome hopes of being recalled to my father's 


arts. I ſhould ſet out, when I left Bologna, directly 


for Paris, to be in the way of ſuch a long wiſhed-for 
call; and then, ſaid I, Adieu to travelling! Adieu ta 
| ttaly, for ever! I ſhould have been happy, had I never 
| ſeen it, but in the way for which I have been accu- 
| ſtomed to cenſure the generality of my countrymen. 


His behaviour at parting was ſuch, as will make 


me for ever revere him; and will enlarge a charity 
| for all good men of his religion ; which yet, before, 
| was not a narrow one. For, begging my excuſe, he 
| kneeled down at the door of my antechamber, and 
offered up, in a very fervent manner, a prayer for my 
| converſion. He could not have given me, any other 


way, ſo high an opinion of him: No, not, had he 


| offered me his intereſt with Clementina, and her fa- 


mily. I embraced him; as he did me: Tears were 


in his eyes. I thanked him for the favour of this 
\ Viſit; and, recommending myſelt to his frequent pray- 
ers, told him, That he might be aſſured of all the 
reſpectful ſervices he ſhould put it in my power to 


render 
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to be treated with a high hand— l know from whom 


% 
render him. I longed, Dr. Bartlett, to make him a 
preſent worthy of his acceptance, had I known what 


would have been acceptable, and had I not been atraid 


of affronting him. I accompanied him to the outward 
door. I never, faid he, ſaw a Proteſtant that I loved, 
before. Your mind is ſtill more amiable than your 


perſon. Lady Clementina, I ſee, might have been 


happy with you: But it was not fit, on or ſide. He 
ſnatched my hand, before I was aware, and honoured 
it with his lips; and haſtened from me, leaving me 
at a loſs, and looking after him, and for him, when 
he was out of ſight; my mind labouring as under a 
high ſenſe of oblication to his goodneſs. 

Religion and Lov e, Dr. Bartlett, which heighten 
our reliſh for the things of both worlds, What pity i; 


it. that they ſhould ever run the human heart either 


into enthuſiaſm, or ſuperſtition ; and __ debaſc 
the minds they are both ſo well fitted to exalt! 
I am equally ſurpriſed and affected by the contents 


of the following Letter, directed to me. It was put 


within the door; nobody ſaw by whom. The daugh- 
ter of the Lady at whoſe houſe I lodge, found it, and 
gave it to one of my ſervants for me. 


D ON'T be ſurpriſed, Chevalier ; don't think 
amiſs of me for my forwardneſs. I heard ſome 
words drop (fo did Camilla, but ſhe can't go out to 
tell you of them) as if ſomebody- s life was in danger. 


This diſtracts me. I am not treated as I was ac- 


cuſtomed to be ae] They don't love me now— 
They don't love their poor Clementina ! Very true, 
Chevalier! You, who were always telling me how 
dearly they all loved me, will hardly believe it, | 
ſuppoſe. Nothing now is ſaid, but You Hall, Cl:- 
mentina—from thoſe who uſed to call me Siſter, and 


dear Siſter, at every word. 


They faid, I was well, and quite well, and ought 


they 


a 
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they have that. From myſelf. I faid ſo to Mrs. 
| Beaumont ; but ſhe need not to have told them. 1 
| won't go to her again, for that. They ſay I Hall. 
God help me, I don't know where to go for a quiet 
mind. A high hand won't do, Chevalier : I wiſh I 
knew what would; I would tell it to them. I once 
| thought it would; elſe I had not ſaid it to Mrs. 
| Beaumont : But let them go on with their high hands, 
with all my heart: That heart will not hold always. 
It had been gone before now, had not Mrs. Beau- 

mont got out of me Something ] won't tell you 
| what—And then they ſent for Somebody - nd Some- 


body came— And what then ? — They need not 


| threaten me ſo — Somebody is not ſo much to blame 
| as they will have it he is: And that Somebody did 
make propoſals — Did you not, Chevalier 3 had 
like to have betrayed myſelf I ſtopt juſt in time. 


But, Chevalier, I'll tell you a ſecret Don't ſpeak 


of it to any-body — May | depend upon you? — 1 
F know I may. Why, Camilla tells me, that the Count 
| of Belvedere is to come again — Are you not ſorry 
for your poor pupil? But Ill tell you another ſecret— 
And that is, what I intend to ſay to him Look you 
| © here, my Lord, you are a very good ſort of man; 
| *and you have great eſtates: You are very rich : 

| © You are, in ſhort, a very good ſort of man; but 
* © there is, however, a man in the world with whom I 


had rather live in the pooreſt hermitage in a wilder- 
* neſs, than with you in the richeſt palace in the 


world.“ After this, if he be not the creeping mean 


man you ſaid he was not, he will be anſwered 
| Every-thing you ſaid to me in former happy times, I 
remember. You always ſaid things to me, that were 
| fitto be remembred. Yet I don't tell you who my 
: hermit is, that I had rather live with. Perhaps there 


is no ſuch man. But this, you know, will be a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer to the Count of Belvedere. Don't you 
think ſo? e 
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Here I have been tormented again! — Would you 
think it? I have been pleading for Somebody, boldly, 
confidently. I ſaid I could depend upon his honour, 
Ah, Chevalier! Don't vou think I might ? am to 
be locked up, and I can't tell what! — They won't 
let me ſce Somebody — They won't let me fee my 


poor bd !—You, and I, and Jeronymo, are al 


put together! — I don't care, as I tell Camilla : ! 
don't care. They will quite harden me. 

But juſt now my mamma, — O ſhe is the beſt of 
mothers My mamma tells me; ſhe will not perſuade 


me, if I will be patient, if I will be good. My dear 


mamma, as I told her, I will be patient, and good: 
But don't let them inveigh againſt the Chevalier, then, 
What harm has he done ?—Was he not Ah Sir, 
now I bluſh'! — Was he not ſent for ? — And did he 
not weep over me ? — Yet he 1s none of your bold 
men, wholook as proudly as if they were ſure of your 
approbation — Well, but what do you think m 

mamma ſaid— Ah, Clemetitina | ſaid ſhe, and to 
God the Chevalier for his own ſake (yes, ſhe ſaid for 
his own ſake; and that made a great impreſſion upon 
me; it was ſo good, you know, of my mamma, 
that the Chevalier was in England, or a thouſand 
miles off, So, Sir, this is my advice—Pray take it; 
for I and Camilla heard ſome words ; and Camilla, as 
well as I, is much troubled about them — Get away 
to England as ſoon as you can — Beſure do ! — And 


ſome months hence, bring your two ſiſters over with 


you ; and by that time all our feuds will be over, you 
know: And you ſhall take a houſe, and then I-can 
go and viſit your ſiſters, you know, and your ſiſters 
will viſit us. You will come ſometimes with them : 

Won't you? Well, and I'II tell you how we wil 
paſs part of our time: They ſhall perfect me in my 
Engliſh : I will perfect them in Italian. They know 
as much of that, I ſuppoſe, at leait, as I do of Eng- 


liſh : And we will viſit every court, and every city. 
So, 
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So, God hieſs you, Sir, aud get away, as ſo: a as you 
can. I put no name; for fear this ſhould miſcarry, 
and I ſhould be found out—Ah, Sir! the, are very 
ſevere with me! Pity me: But I know you will; 
for you have a tender heart. I. is all for you! 


Theſe laſt five words were intended to be ſcratched 


out; and are bur juſt legible. | | 


How the contents of this Letter afflict me! Words 
cannot expreſs what I feel! I ſee, evidently, that they 
arc taking wrong meaſures with the tendereſt heart in 
the world ; a heart that never once has ſwerved from 
its duty ; and which 1s filled with reverence and love 
for all that boaſt a relation to it. Harſh treatment, 
and which is beſides new to it, is not the method to 
be taken with ſuch a heart. Shall I, thought I, when 
had peruſed it, aſk for an audience of a mother ſo 
indulgent, and give her my diſintereſted advice upon 
it? Once I could have done ſo; and even, in con- 
fidence, have ſhewn her this very Letter : But now 
ſhe is one with the angry part of her family, and I 
dare not do it, for Clementina's fake. "Falk of lock- 
ing her up! Talk of bringing a Lover to her !-— 
Threatening her with going ro Mrs. Beaumont, when 
they ſhould court her to go thither !—Net ſuffer her 
to ſee her beloved Jeronymo ! Ve in diſgrace too! 
How hard, how wrong, is all this conduct ! I could 
have written to Jeronymo, thought I, and adviſed 
gentle meaſures, were he not out of their conſulta- 
tions—As to the threatened reſentments, they are as 
nothing to me. Clementina's ſufferings are every- 
thing! My foul diſdains the thought of faſtening my- 
felf upon a proud family, that now looks upon me in 
a mean light. A proud heart undervalued, will ſwell. 
It will be put upon over-valuing itſelf. You know, 


Dr. Bartlett, that I have a very proud heart: But 


when I am trampled upon, or deſpiſed, ber is it moſt 


proud. I would call myſelf a Man, to a Prince, who 
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ſhould unjuſtly hold me in contempt ; and let him 
know that I looked upon him to be no more. My 


pride 1s raiſed : Yet againſt whom 2? Not Clementina! 


She has all my pity ! She has ſeen, and I have found, 


that her unhappy delirium, tho' not cauſed by me ( 
1l-fs God for that !) has made me tender as a chidden 
infant. And can I think of quitting Bologna, and 
not ſee if 1t be poſſible tor me to gratify mylelf, and 
ſerve them, in her reſtoration ? Setting quite out of the 

queſtion the General's cauſeleſs reſentments, and the 


_ engagement I have laid myſelt under not to leave | It, 


without appriſing him of my intention. 

Upon the whole, I reſolved to wait the iſſue of the 
new meaſures they have fallen upon. The dear Lady 
has declared herſelf in my favour. Such a frank de— 


Claration mult ſoon be followed by important conlc- 


* 
1 2 


Tux third day after the arrival of her "Bad and 


brothers from Urbino, I received the following Billet 
from the Marquis himſelf: 


Cher valier Grandiſon, 
E are in the utmoſt diſtreſs. We cannot take 
upon us to forbid your ſtay at Bologna; but 


ſhall be obligcd to you, it you will enable us to ac- 
quaint our daughter, that you are gone to England, 


or ſome far diſtant part. Wiſhing you happy, 1 am, 


"DIC, 


Yeur moſt obedient humble Servant. 


To this I wrote as follows: 


_My Lor d, 
J Am exceſſively gricved for your are I make 
no hefitation to obey you. But as I am not con- 
 1cious of having, in word or deed, offended you, or 
any onc ot a tamily to whom I owe infinite obliga- 
tions 
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tions; let me hope, that I may be allowed a farewel 
viſit to your Lordſhip, to your Lady, and to your 


three ſons; that my departure may not appear like 


that of a criminal, inſtead of the parting, which, from 
the knowlege I have of my own heart, as well as of 
pu experienced Soo may be claimed by your 


Lover obliged, and 
affectionate humble Servant, 
GRAN PDISON. 


This . I underſtood, occaſioned warm de— 
bates. It was {aid to be a very bold one . But my 


dear Jeronymo inſiſted, that it was worthy of his 
Friend, his Delvercr, as he. called me; and of an 


innocent man. 

The reſult was, that I ſhould be invited in form, 
to viſit and take leave of the family: And two days 
were taken, that ſome others of the Urbino family 
might be preſent, to ſee a man for the laſt time (and 
lome of them for the firſt) who was thought, by his 
requeſt, to have ſhewn a very extraordinary degree of 
intrepidity; and who, tho” a Proteitant, was honoured 
with ſo great an intereſt in the heart of their Clemen 
tina. 2 
The day before I was to make this formal viſit (for 
ſuch it was to be) I received the following: Letter 


from my friend Jeronymo : 


My deareſt Grandiſon, 
11 AKE the particulars of the firuation we are in 
here, that you may know what to expect, and 
low to act and comport yourſelf, to-morrow evening. 
Your reception will be, I am atraid, cold; but 
civil. | 
Tou will be looked upon by the Urbino fa \mily, 


who have heard more of you than they have feen, as 


2 curioſity; ; but with more wonder than affection. 
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Of them vill be preſent, the Count my father's 


brother, and his ſons Sebaftiano and Juliano, my aunt 


Signora Juliana d Sforza, a widow Lady, as you 
know, and her daughter Signora Laurana, a young 
woman of my ſiſter's age, between whom and m 

ſiſter uſed to be, as you have heard, the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip and correſpondence ; and whe inſiſted on being 
preſent on this occaſion. They are all good- natured 
people; but love not either your country or religion. 


Father Mareſcotti will be preſent. He 1s become 


your very great admirer. 

My tather thinks to make you his * 
but if he withdraws the moment he has made them, 
you mult not be ſurpriſed. 

My mother ſays, that as it is the laſt time that ſhe 
may ever ſee you, and as ſhe really greatly reſpects 
yeu, ſhe ſhall not be able to leave you while you 
itay. 

The General, I hope, will behave with politeneſs. 

Ihe Biſhop loves you; but will not however, Þcr- 
| haps, be in high good humour with you. 

Your Jeronymo will be wheeled into the ſame 


room. It he be more ſilent than uſual on the ſolemn 
occaſion, you will not do him injuſtice, perhaps, it 
you attribute it to his prudence; but much more to 


his grief. 

And now let me tell you, as briefly as I can, the 
ſituation of the dear creature who muſt not appear, 
but who is more intereſted in the occaſion of the con- 
greis than any perſon who will be preſent at it. 

What paſted between you and her at the laſt inter- 


- view, has greatly impreſſed her in your favour, "The 
Biſhop, the General, and my Father, ſoon after their 


return from Urbino, made her a viſit i in her dreſſing- 
room. They talked to her of the excellency of her 
own Religion, and of the errors of the pretended Re- 
formed, which they called, and I /zppoſe are, damm. 


able, laws found her ſteady in her abhorrence of 
| the | 
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the one, and adherence to the other. They were de- 
lighted with her rational anlwers, and compoſed be- 


he wiour : They all three retired in raptures, to con- 


gratulate each other upon it; and returned with plca- 
ſure, to enter into further talk with her: But when they 
mentioned you to her, ſhe, led by their aſfectionate be- 
haviour to her on their return, ſaid, It had given her 

oreat pleaſure, and cale of mind, to find that ſhe was not 


de {Pied by a man whom every one of the family regard- 


ed for his merit and great qualities. The General had 
hardly patience ; he walked to the further end of the 
room : My Father was in tears: The Biſhop ſoothed 
her, in order to induce her to ſpeak her whole mind. 
He praiſed you. She ſeemed pleated. He led her 
to believe, that the whole family were willing to ob- 
lige her, if ſhe would declare herſelf; and aſked her 
queſtions, the anſwers to which mult cither be an 
avowal or a denial of her Love; and then the owned, 
That the preferred the Chevalier Grandiſon to all the 
men in the world; ſhe would not, againſt the opinion 
of her iriends, atk to be his ; but never would be the 
wife of any other man. 
nat, laid che General, tho? he continue a IIc- 


retic | 
He might be conver rted, ſhe ſaid. And he was a 


ſweet⸗ tempered and compaſſionate man: And a man 


of ſenſe, as He was, mult tec his errors. 

Would ſhe run the iſque of her own ſalvation 2 

She was ſure the ſhould never give up her faith. 

It was tempting God to abandon her to her own 
perverienels. 

Her reliance on his goodneſs to enable her to be ſted- 
laſt, was humble, and not preſumptuous, and with 
a pious view to gain a proſelyte : > and Gad would not 
torfake a perſon ſo well intending. Was ſhe not to be 
allowed her confeſſor? Her conicfior ſhould be ap- 
pointed by themſelves. She did not doubt but we 


| Chevalier would content to that. 
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The Biſhop, you know, can be cool when he 


leaſes. He bore to talk further with her. 
My father was ſtill in tears. 
The General had no further patience. he with- 
drew, and came to me, and vented on me his diſplea- 


ſure. It is true, Grandiſon, when it was propoſed to 
ſend for you from Vienna, I, ſanguine in my hopes, 


had expreſſed myſelf as void of all doubt but you 
would become a Catholic — Your love, your com- 
paſſion, your honour, as I thought, engaged by ſuch 
a ſtep taken on our ſide — I had no notion that on 
ſuch a ivr re, with ſuch motives to urge your com- 
pliance, a young man like myſelf, and with a heart ſo 
ſenſible, could have been ſo firm: But theſe thoughts 


are all over — This, however, expoſes me to the more 


reproaches. 

We were high ; and my mother and uncle came in 
to mediate between us. | 

IT would not, I could not, renounce my friend; the 
friend of my ſoul, as in our firſt acquaintance ; and the 


preſerver of my liie - Miſerable as that has been, the 


preſerver of it, at a time when I was engaged in an . 
lawful purſuit, in which had I periſhed, what might 
I have now been, and where ? 

I ventured to give my opinion in favour of my ſ- 
ſter's marriage v. ith you, as the only method that could 


be taken to reitore her; who, I ſaid, loved you be- 


cauſe you were a virtuous man; and that her Love was 
not only founded in virtue, but was Virtue itfelf. _ 

My brother told me, that I was as much beſide my- 
ſelf with my notions of gratitude, as my ſiſter was with 
a paſſion lets exc uſable. 

I bid him forbear wounding a wounded man. 

Thus high ran words between us. 

The Biſhop, mean time, went on with a true 


Church ſubtlety, to get out of the innocent girl her 
whole mind. | 


He boaſted afrerwards of his art. But what was 
| there 
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there in it to boaſt of? A mind ſo pure and ſo ſim- 


le as Clementina's ever was, and which only the 
ride of her Sex, and motives of Religion, had per- 


| haps hindered her from declaring to all the world. 


He aſked her, If ſhe were willing to leave her father, 


mother, brothers, and country, to 80 to a ſtrange 


land; to live among a hated people? 
No, ſhe ſaid; you would not wiſh her to go out of 


Italy. You would live nine months out of twelve in 


Italy. | | 

He told her, That ſhe muſt, when married, do as 
her huſhand would have her. 

She could truſt to your honour. 

Would ſhe conſent that her children ſhould be 
trained up Heretics? 

She was ſilent to this queſtion. He repeated it. 

Well, my Lord, if I muſt not be allowed to 
chooſe for myſelf; only let me not hear the Cheva- 
lier ſpoken of diſreſpectfully: He does not deſerve it. 
He has acted by me with as much honour, as he did 
by my brother. He is an uniformly good man, and 


as generous as good—And don't let me have other 


propoſals made me; and I will be contented. I had 
never ſo much diſtinguiſhed him, if every-body had 
not as well as J. 

He was pleaſed to find her anſwers ſo rational 
He pronounced her quite well ; and gave it as his 


| opinion, that you ſhould be de ſired to quit Bologna: 


And your abſence, and a little time, he was ſure, 
would ſecure her health of mind. | 

But when her aunt Sforza and her couſin Laurana 
talked with her next morning, they tound her, on 
putting queſtions about you, abſolutely determined in 
your favour. :. 

She anſwered the objections they made againſt you, 
with equal warmth and clearneſs. She ſeemed ſen- 
ſible of the unhappy way ſhe had been in, and would 
have it, that the laſt interview ſhe had with you, had 


he Iped | 
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helped to calm and reſtore her: And ſhe hoped that 
ſhe ſhould be better every day. She praiſed your he. 
haviour to her: She expatiated upon, and pitied, your 
diſtreſs of mind. . 
They let her run on till they too had obtained from 
her a confirmation of all that the Biſhop had reported 
and, upon repeating the converſation, would have 
upon experience, that ſoothing ſuch a paſſion wo + 
the way to be taken; but that a high hand W 
uſed, and that ſhe was to be ſhamed out ojWW]ũ-..g. 
improper, ſo irreligious, ſo ſcandalous to be ? 
raged in a daughter of their houſe with a } {ro ., i 
and who had ſhewn himſelf to be a determine on 
They accordingly entered upon their now moni 
They forbad her to think of you: They toll her 
That ſhe ſhould not upon any terms be yours ; ne. 
now, even if you would change your religion for her. 
They depreciated your family, your fortune, and 
even your underſtanding ; and brought to prove what 
they ſaid againſt the latter, your obſtinate adherence Me 
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| to your muſhroom religion, ſo they called it; a religion 
that was founded in the wickedneſs of your VIII 
Henry; in the ſuperſtition of a child his ſucceſſor; @Þ 
and in the arts of a vile woman who had martyred a 
Siſter Queen, a better woman than herſelf. They MW | 
inſiſted upon her encouraging the Count of Belve- WW 


dere's addreſſes, as a mark of her obedience. 
They condemned, in terms wounding to her mo- 
deſty, her paſſion for a foreigner, an enemy to her 


faith ; and on her carneſt requeſt to ſee her father, he 
was prevailed upon to refuſe her that favour. 

Lady Juliana Storza and her daughter Laurana, the 
7 companion of her better hours, never ſee her, but 
1 they inveigh againſt you as an artful, an intcreſted 
man. | 

Her uncle treats her with authority; Signor Scba- 
ſtiano with a pity bordering on contempt. _ | 

My mother ſhuns her ; and indeed avoids me : But i 
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s ſhe has been blamed for permitting the interview, 
| which they ſuppoſe the wrongelt ſtep that could have 
been taken; the declares herſelf neutral, and reſigns 
to whatever ſhall be done by her Lord, by his brother, 
ner two ſons, and Lady Juliana de Sforza : But J am 
| ſure, in her heart, that ſhe approves not of the new 
| meaſures ; and which are allo, as I have reminded the 
| Biſhop, ſo contrary to the advice of the worthy Mrs. 
* Beaumont; to whom they begin to think of once 


more ſending my ſiſter, or of prevailing on her to 
come hither : Bur Clementina ſeems not to be deſirous 


| of going again to her; we know not why; ſince ſhe 


uſed to lpeak of her with the higheſt reſpect. 
The dear ſoul ruſhed in to me yeſterday. Ah, my 
Jeronymo |! ſaid ſhe, they will drive me into deſpair. 


| They hate me, Jeronymo — But I have written to 
* Somebody !—Huth ! for your life, huſh. 
She was immediately followed in by her aunt 


Storza and her couſin Laurana, and the General; 
who, tho' he heard not what ſhe ſaid, inſiſted on her 
returning to her own apartment. 


What! ſaid ſhe, Mult I not ſpeak to Jeronymo ? 


Ah, Jeronymo II had a great deal to ſay to you! 

I raved ;, but hey hurried her out, and have forbid 
her to viſit me : They, however, have had the civility 
to deſire my excuſe. T hey are ſure, they ſay, they 
are in the right way: And if I will have patience- 
with them for a week, they will change their mea- 
ſures, if they find theſe new ones ineffectual. But 
2 ſiſter will be loſt, 3 loſt; 1 foreſee 
that. 


Ah Grandiſon And can you ſtill - But now they 


will not accept of your change of religion. Poor 
Clementina ! Unhappy Jeronymo ! Unhappy Gran- 
diſen | Iwill ſay. If you are not fo, you cannot de- 
ſerve the affection of a Clementina. 

But are hon the Somebody to whom ſhe has 


written? Il s the written to you ? Perhaps you will 
find 
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find ſome opportunity to-morrow to let me know 
whether ſhe has, or not. Camilla is forbidden to ſtir 
out of the houſe, or to write. 

The General told me, juſt now, that my g gratitude 
to you ſhewed neither more nor leſs, than che high 
value I put upon my own life. 

I anſwered; That his obſervation convinced me, 
that he put a much leſs upon mine, than J, in the ſame 

caſe, ſhould have put upon his. 


He reconciled himſelf to me by an . 


He embraced me. Don't ſay convinced, Jeronymo. 
] love not myſelf better than I love my Jeronymo. 
What can one do with ſuch a man? He docs love 
me. 
My mother, as I ſaid, is reſolved to be neutral : 
But, it ſeems, ſhe is always in tears. 


* WW, 


T% 

Mu mother ſtept in juſt now—To my queſtion 
after my ſiſter's health; Ah, Jeronymo ! ſaid ſhe, 
All is wrong ! The dear creature has been bad ever 
ſince yeſterday. They are all wrong! But patience 


and ſilence, child ! You and I have nothing to an- 


ſwer for. Let my * ſaid ſhe—Oh !—and 


left me. 
I have no heart to write on. Yau will ſee, from 


the above, the way we are in. O my Grandiſon! 


What will you do among us ?—I wiſh you would not 
come. Yet what hope, if you do not, ſhall J ever 
have of ſeeing again my beloved friend, who has be- 
haved ſo unexceptionably in a caſe ſo critical? 

You muſt not think of the dear creature: Her head 


is ruined. For your ws ſake, you muſt not. We are 


all unworthy of you. Yet, not all. All, however, 
but Clementina, and (if true friendſhip will patty my 
claim to another exception) 
Your affiifted | 

| JEROVY MO, 
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LET X( 
Miſs Byron, To Miſs SELEBV. 


'O My Lucy! What think you - But it is eaſy to 


gueſs what you muſt think. I will, without 


| faying one word more, incloſe 


| JF RT day (proceeds my patron) I went to 


make my viſit to the family. I had nothing to 


| reproach myſelf with, and therefore had no other 
concern upon me but what aroſe from the unhappi- 
| neſs of the noble Clementina : That indeed was 
| enough. I thought I ſhould have ſome difficulty to 
manage my own ſpirit, if I were to find myſelf in- 
| ſulted, eſpecially by the General. Soldiers are fo apt 
to value themſelves on their knowlege of what, after 
F all, one may call but their trade, that a private gen- 
tleman is often thought too ſlightly of by them. In- 
| folence in a great man, a rich man, or a ſoldier, is a 
call upon a man of ſpirit to exert himſelf. But I hope, 
| thought I, I ſhall not have this call from any one of 
| a family I ſo greatly reſpect. 


I was received by the Biſhop who politely, after 


I had paid my compliments to the Marquis and his 


Lady, preſented me to thoſe of the Urbino family to 


| whom I was a ſtranger. Every one of thoſe named 
by Signor Jeronymo, in his laſt Letter, was preſent. 


The Marquis, after he had returned my compli- 
ment, looked another way, to hide his emotion : 


| The Marchioneſs put her handkerchief to her eyes, 


and looked upon me with tenderneſs; and I read in 
them her concern for her Clementina. | 

[ paid my reſpects to the General with an air of 
freedom, yet of regard; to my Jeronymo, with the 


tenderneſs due to our friendſhip; and congratulated 


him 
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him on ſceing him out of his chamber. His kind 


eyes liſtened \ with pleaſure; yet it was eaſy to read a 
mixture of pain in them ; which grew ſtronger as the 
firſt emotions at ſeeing me enter, gave way to re- 
flexion. 

The Conte della Porretta ſeemed to meaſure me 
with his eye. 

I addrefled myſelf to F char Mareſcotti, and made 


my particular acknowlegements to him for the favour 


of his viſit, and what had paſſed in it. He looked 
upon me with pleaſure Pee with the more, as 
this was a farewel viſit. 

The two Ladies whiſpered, and looked upon me, 
and ſeemed to beſpeak each other's attention to What 
paſſed. 

Signor Sebaſtiano placed himſelf next to Jeronymo, 


and often whiſpered him, and as often caſt his eye 


upon me. He was partial to me, I believe, becauſe 
my generous friend ſeemed pleaſed with what he ſaid. 
His brother, Signor Juliano, fat on the other hand 


of me. They are agreeable and polite young men. 


A profound ſilence ſucceeded the general compli 


ments. 

I addreſſed myſelf to the Marquis : : Your Lordſhip, 
and you, madam, turning to the Marchioneſs, I hope 
will excuſe me for having requeſted the favour oi 
being once more admitted to your preſence, and to 


that of three brothers, for whom I ſhall ever retain 


the moſt reſpectful affection. I could not think 
of leaving a City, where one of the firſt families in 
it has done me the higheſt honour, without taking 
ſuch a leave as might ſhew my gratitude. Accept, 
my Lords, bowing to each ; Accept, madam, more 
profoundly bowing to the Marchioneſs, my reſpect- 
ful thanks for all your goodneſs to me. I ſhall, 
to the end of my life, number moſt of the days that 


I have paſſed at Bologna among its happieſt, even 
were 
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were the remainder to be as nappy as man ever 


knew. 


The Marquis ſaid, We wiſh ou, Chevaher, very 
happy; happier than—He Gehed, and was ſilent. 

His Lady only bowed. Her face ſpoke diſtreſs. 
Her voice was loſt in highs, tho? ſhe ſtruggled to ſup- 

reſs them. 

Chevalier, ſaid the Biſhop, with-an air of ſolemnity, 
you have given us many happy hours : For them we 
thank you. Jeronymo, for himſelf, will ſay more: 
He is the moſt grateful of men. We thank you allo 
for what you have done for him. 

cannot, ſaid Jeronymo, expreſs ſuitably my gra- 
titude : My prayers, my vows, ſhall tollow you whi- 
therſoever you go, beſt of friends, and beſt of men ! 

The General, with an air and a ſmile that might 
have been diſpenſed with, oddly ſaid, High pleature 
and high pain are very near neighbours : They are 
often guilty of exceſſes, and then are apt to miſtake 
each other's houſe. I am one of thoſe who think our 


Z whole houſe obliged to the Chevalier for the ſeaſona- 


ble aſſiſtance he gave to our Jeronymo. But— 
Dear General, ſaid Lady Juliana, bear with an in- 
terruption : The intent of this meeting, is amicable. 
The Chevalier is a man of honour. Things may have 
fallen out unhappily ; yet nobody to blame. 
As to blame, or otherwiſe, ſaid the Conte della 
Porretta, that is not now to be talked of; elſe, I 
know where it lies: In ſhort, among ourſelves. The 
Chevalier acted greatly by Signor Jeronymo : We 
were all obliged to him: But to let ſuch a man as 7h:s 


have free admiſſion to our daughter She ought to 


have had no eyes. 

Pray, my Lord, Pray, brother, ſaid the Marquis, 
Are we not enough ſufferers ? 

The Chevalier, ſaid the General, cannot but be 


gratified by fo high a compliment; and {miled in- 


dionantly. 
I | My 
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My Lord, replied I to the General, you know very 


little of the man before you, if you don't believe him 
to be the moſt afflicted man preſent. 

Impoſſible ! ſaid the Marquis, with a ſigh. 

The Marchioneſs aroſe from her ſeat, motionin 
to go; and turning round to the two Ladies, and the 
Count, I have reſigned my will to the will of you all, 

my deareſt friends, and ſhall be permitted to with- 
draw. This teſtimony, however, before I go, I can- 
not but bear : Where-ever the fault lay, it lay not 
with the Chevalier. He has, from the firſt to the 
laſt, acted with the niceſt honour. He is intitled to 
our reſpect. The unhappineſs lies no-where but in 


the difference of religion. 


Well, and that now is abſolutely out of the que- 
ftion, ſaid the General : It is indeed, Chevalier. 
I hope, my Lord, from a deſcendant of a family 
ſo illuſtrious, to find an equal exemption from wound- 
ing words, and wounding looks ; and that, Sir, as well 
from your generoſity, as from your ſuſtica 
My looks give you offence, Chevalier Do they? 
[ attended to the Marchioneſs. She came towards 
me. I aroſe, and reſpectfully took her hand. —Che- 
valier, ſaid ſhe, I could not withdraw without bear- 
ing the teſtimony I have borne to your merits. 1 


with you happy.—God protect you, whitherſoever 


you go. Adieu. 

She wept. I bowed. on her hand with profound 
reſpect. She retired with precipitation. It was with 
difficulty that I ſuppreſſed the riting tear. I took my 
feat. 


T made no anſwer to the General's laſt queſtion, 


tho' it was ſpoken in ſuch a way (I ſaw by their eyes) 
as took every other perſon's notice. 

Lady Sforza, when her ſiſter was retired, hinted, 
that rhe laſt interview between the young Lady and 
me Was an unadviſed permiſſion, tho? intended for the 
beſt. — 


Jthen 
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I then took upon me to defend that ſtep. Lady 


| Clementina, ſaid I, had declared, That if ſhe were 
allowed to ſpeak her whole mind to me, ſhe ſhould be 
| eaſy. I had for ſome time given myſelf up to ab- 
pßolute deſpair. The Marchioneſs intended not favour 
to me in allowing of the interview: It was the moſt 


affecting one to me I had ever known. But let me 
fay, That, far from having bad effects on the young 


| Lady's mind, it had good ones. I hardly know go] 
to talk upon a ſubject ſo very intereiting to every one 


preſent, but not more ſo to any one than to myſelt. 


I thought of avoiding it; and have been led into it, 
| but did not lead: And fince it is before us, let me 
recommend, as the moſt effectual way to reſtore every 
one to peace and happineſs, gentle treatment. The 
| moſt generous, the meekeſt, the moſt dutiful of hu- 
man minds, requires not ſuch harſh methods. — 


How do you know, Sir, ſaid the General, and 


| looked at Jeronymo, the methods now taken— 


And are they then harſh, my Lord? faid I. 
He was offended. „ 
I had heard, proceeded I, that a change of mea- 


| ſures was reſolved on. I knew that the treatment be- 
| fore had been all gentle, condeſcending, indulgent. I 
received but yeſterday Letters from my father, ſigni- 
| fying his intention of ſpeedily recalling me to my na- 
| tive country. I ſhall ſet out very ſoon for Paris, 
| where I hope to meet with his more direct commands 
| for this long- deſired end. What may be my deſtiny, 


I know not; but I ſhall carry with me a heart bur- 


| dened with the woes of this family, and diſtreſſed for 
the beloved daughter of it. But let me beſpeak you 
all, for your own ſakes (Mine is out of the queſtion : 
| I preſume not upon any hope on my own account) 
that you will treat this Angelic-minded Lady with 
| tenderneſs. I pretend to ſay, that I know that harſh 
or ſevere methods will not do. | 


The General aroſe from his ſeat, and, with a coun- 
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tenance of fervour, next to fierceneſs— Let me tel 
you, Grandiſon, ſaid he | 

I arofe from mine, and going to Lady Sforza, who 
fat next him, he ſtopt, ſuppoſing me going to him, 
and ſeemed ſurpriſed, and attentive to my motions: 
But, diſregarding him, I addrefſed myſelf to that Lady. 
You, madam, are the aunt of Lady Clementina: 
The tender, the indulgent mother is abſent ; and has 
declared, that ſhe reſiens her will to the will of her 
friends preſent—Allow me to ſupplicate, that former 
meaſures may not be changed with her. Great dawn- 
ings of returning reaſon did I diſcover in our laſt in- 
terview. Her delicacy (Never was there a more de- 
licate mind) wanted but to be ſatisfied. It was ſatiſ 
fied, and ſhe began to be eaſy. Were her mind but 
once compoſed, the ſenſe ſhe has of her duty, and 
what ſhe owes to her religion, would reſtore her to 
your wiſhes : But if ſhe ſhould be treated harſhly (tho 
I am ſure, if ſhe ſpould, it would be with the beſt in- 
tention) Clementina will be loſt. 

The General fat down. They all looked upon 
one another. The two Ladies dried their eyes. The 
ſtarting tear weald accompany my fervour. And then 
ſtepping to Jeronymo, who was extremely affected; 
my dear Jeronymo, ſaid I, my friend, my beloved 
friend, cheriſh in your noble heart the memory of 
your Grandiſon : Would to God I could attend you 
to England ! We have baths there of ſovereign effi- 

Gacy. The balm of a friendly and grateful heart 
would promote the cure. I have urged it before. 
Conſider of it. 

My Grandiſon, my dear Griddle; my friend, | 
my preſerver! You are not going FT 

I am, my Jeronymo, and embraced him. Lore | 
me in abſence, as I ſhall you. . 

Chevalier, ſaid the Biſhop, you don't go? We 
hope for your company at a ſmall coll ation.—We * 
muſt not part with you yet. 

4 | I can- 
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cannot, my Lord, accept the favour. Altho? I 
had given myſelf up to deſpair of obtaining the hap- 


pi. acſs to which I once aſpired; yet I was not willing 
to quit a city that this family had made dear to me, 


| with the precipitation of a man conſcious of miſbe- 


haviour. I thank you for the permiſſion I had to at- 


tend you all in full aſſembly. May God proſper you, 
my Lord ; ß and may you be inveſted with the firſt. ho 


| nours of that church which muſt be adorned by ſo 


worthy a heart! It will be my glory, when I am in 
my native place, or where-ever I am, to remember 
that I was once thought not unworthy of a rank in 
a family ſo reſpectable. Let me, my Lord, be in- 
titled to your kind remembrance. 

He pulled out his handkerchief. My Lord, ſaid he, 
to his father ; My Lord, to the General ; Grandiſon 
mult not go land ſat down with emotion. 

Lady Storza wept : Laurana ſeemed moved : The 
two young Lords, Sebaſtiano and Juliano, were greatly 
affected. 

I then addreſſed myſelf to the Marquis, who fat 
undetermined, as to ſpeech: My venerable Lord, 
torgive me, that my addreſs was not firſt paid here. 
My heart overflows with gratitude for your goodneſs 
in permitting me to throw myſelt at your feet, before 


took a laſt farewel of a city favoured with your 


reſidence. Beſt of fathers, of friends, of men, let me 
entreat the continuance of your paternal indulgence 
to the child neareſt, and deſerving to be neareſt, to 
your heart. She 1s all you and her mother. Reſtore 
her to yourſelf, and to her, by your indulgence : 
That alone, and a bleſſing on your prayers, can re- 
ſtore her Adieu, my good Lord: Repeated thanks 
for all your hoſpitable goodneſs to a man that will 
ever retain a grateful ſenſe of your favour. | 

You will not yet go, was all he faid—He ſeemed in 
agitacion, He could not ſay more. 


then, turning to the Count his brother, who ſat 
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next him, ſaid, I have not the honour to be fully 
known to your Lordfhip : Some prejudices from tif 
ferences in opinion may have been conceived : But if 
you ever hear any-thing of the man before you an- 
worthy of his name, and of the favour once deſigned 
him ; then, my Lord, blame, as well as wonder at, 
the condeſcenſion of your noble brother and ſiſter in 
my favour. 

Who, I! Who, II ſaid that Lord, in ſome hurry.— 
I think very well of you. I never law a man, in my 
life, that I liked fo well! | | 

Your Lordſhip does me honour. I fay this the 
rather, as I may, on this ſolemn occaſion, . taking 
leave of ſuch honourable friends, charge my future 
life with reſolutions to behave worthy of the favour 1 
have met with in this family. 

I paſſed from him to the General—Forgive, my 
Lord, ſaid I, the ſeeming formality of my behaviour 
in this parting ſcene : It is a very ſolemn one to me. 
You have expreſſed yourſelt of me, and to me, my 
Lord, with more paſſion (Forgive me, I mean not to 
offend you) than perhaps you will approve 1n your- 
ſelf when I am far removed from Italy. For have 
you not a noble mind? And are you not a ſon of 
the Marquis della Porretta ? Permit me to obſerve, 
that paſſion will make a man exalt himſelf, and de- 
grade another; and the juſt medium will be then 
forgot. I am afraid I have been thought more 
lightly of, than 1 ought to be, either in Juſtice, or 
for the honour of a perſon who is dear to every one 
preſent. My country was once mentioned with dil- 
dain: Think not my vanity ſo much concerned in 
what I am going to fay, as my honour : I am proud 
to be thought an Engliſhman : Yet 1 think as highly 
of ex very worthy man of every nation under the ſun, 
as I do of the worthy men of my own, I am not 
of a contemptible race in my own country. My 
father lives in it with the magnificence of a prince. 


He 


= 
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He loves his ſon; yet I preſume to add, that that ſon 
deems his good name his riches; his integrity his gran- 
deur. Princes, tho? they are intitled by their rank to 
reſpect, are princes to him only as they act. 

A few words more, my Lord. . 

J have been of the hearing, not of the ſpeaking 
fide of the queſtion, in the two laſt conferences I had 
the honour to hold with your Lordſhip. Once you 
unkindly mentioned the word triumph. The word at 
the time went to my heart. When I can ſubdue the 
natural warmth of my temper, then, and then only, 
I have a triumph. I ſhould not have remembered 
this, had I not now, my Lord, on this ſolemn occa- 


ſion, been received by you with an indignant eye. I 


reſpect your Lordſhip too much, not to take notice of 
this angry reception. My filence upon it, perhaps, 
would look like ſubſcribing before this illuſtrious com- 
pany to the juſtice of your contempt: Yet I mean 
no other notice than this; and His to demonſtrate 
that I was not, in my own opinion at leaſt, abſo- 
lutely unworthy of the favour I met with from the 
father, the mother, the brothers, you ſo juſtly honour, 
and which I wiſhed to ſtand in with 50. 

And now, my Lord, allow me the honour of your 
hand; and, as I have given you no cauſe for diſplea- 
ſure, ſay, that you will remember me with kindneſs, 
as I ſhall honour you and your whole family to the laſt 


day of my life. 


The General heard me out; but it was with great 
emotion. He accepted not my hand; he returned 
not any anſwer: The Biſhop aroſe, and, taking him 
aſide, endeavoured to calm him. . 

I addrefled myſelf to the two young Lords, and 
ſaid, That if ever their curioſity led them to viſit 


England, where I hoped to be in a few months, I 


ſhould be extremely glad of cultivating their eſteem 
and favour, by the beſt offices I could do them. 


They received my civility with politeneſs. 
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I addreſſed myſelf next to Lady Laurana—May 
you, madam, the friend, the intimate, the choſen 
companion of Lady Clementina, never know the 
hundredth part of the woe that fills the breaſt of the 
man before you, for the calamity that has befallen 
your admirable couſin, and, becauſe of that, a 
whole excellent family. Ler me recommend/ to you 
that tender and ſoothing treatment to her, which her 
tender heart would ſhew to you, In any calamity that 
ſhould befal you. I am not a bad man, madam, cho 
of a different communion from yours. Think but 
half ſo charitably of me, as I do of every one of your 
religion who lives up to his profeſſions, and I ſhall 
be happy in your fav ourable thoughts when you hear 
me ſpoken of. 

It is eaſy to imagine, Dr. Bartlett, that I addrefſed 
myſelf in this manner to this Lady whom I had never 
before ſeen, that ſhe might not think the harder of 
her coulin's prepoſſeſſions in favour of a Proteſtant. 

I re-commended myſelf to the favour of Father 
Mareſcotti. He add me of his ae, in very 
warm terms. | 

And juſt as I was again applying to my Jeronymo, 
the General came to me: You cannot think, Sir, 
ſaid he, nor did you deg it, T ſuppoſe, that I thould 
be pleated with your addreſs to me. I have only 
this queſtion to aſk, When do you quit Bologna? 

Let me aſk your Lordſhip, faid I, W hen do a 
return to Naples? 

Why that queſtion, Sir? haughtily. 

IT will anſwer you frankly. Your Lordſhip, at the 
firſt of my acquaintance with you, invited me to 
Naples. I promiſed to pay my reſpects to you there. 
If you think of being there in a week, I will attend 
yau at your own palace in that city; and there, my 
Lord, I hope, no cauſe to the contrary having ariſen 
from me, to be received by you with the ſame kind- 
neſs and favour that you ſhewed when you gave me 
the invitation. I think to leave Bologna to-morrow. 
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expect you, Sir, at Naples * ? 
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O brother! faid the Biſhop, Are you not now 


overcome ? 
And are you in earneſt ? faid the General. 


I am, my Lord. I have many valuable f at 


different courts and cities in Italy, to take leave of. 
never intend to fee it again. I would look upon your 
Lordſhip as one of thoſe friends: But you teem {till 
diſpleaſed with me. You accepted not my offered 
hand before: Once more I tender it. A man of 
{pirit cannot be offended at a man of ſpirit, without 
lefſening himſelf. 1 call upon your dignity, my Lord. 
He held out his hand, juſt as I was withdrawing 
mine. I have pride, you know, Dr. Bartlett; and 
I was conſcious of a ſuperiority in this inſtance : I took 
his hand, however, at his offer; yet pitied him, 


that his motion was made at all, as it wanted that 


grace which generally accompanies all he does, and 
lays. 

The Biſhop embraced me Tour moderation, 
thus exerted, ſaid he, muſt ever make you triumph. 


O Grandiſon ! you are a Prince of the Ae 


creation. 


The noble Jeronymo dried his Eyes, and held out 


his arms to embrace me. 


The General laid, I ſhall en be at Naples 
in a week. I am too much affected by the woes of 


my family, to behave as perhaps 1 ought on this occa- 


ſion. Indeed, Grandiſon, it is difficult for ſufferers 
to act with ſpirit and temper at the ſame time. 

It 7s, my Lord: I have found it ſo. My hopes 
raiſed, as once they were, now funk, and abſolute 
deſpair having taken place of them Would to God 
I had never returned to Italy !—But I reproach not 
any-body. 

Yet, ſaid Jeronymo, you have ſome reaſon To 
be ſent for as you were—He was going on—Pray, 
brother, ſaid the General—And turning to me, I may 


N4 — You 
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Nou may, my Lord. But one favour J have to 


beg of you mean time. It is, That you will not 
treat harſhly your dear Clementina. Would to Hea. 
ven I might have had the honour to ſay, my Clemen- 
tina! And permit me to make one other requeſt on 
my own account: And that is, That you will tel] 
her, that I took my leave of your whole family, by 
their kind permiſſion ; and that at my departure, l 


wiſhed her, from my ſoul, all the happinets that the 


beſt and tendereſt of her friends can wiſh her! I 
make this requeſt to you, my Lord, rather than to 
Signor Jeronymo, becauſe the tenderneſs which he 
has for me might induce him to mention me to her in 
a manner which might, at this time, affect her too 
ſenſibly for her peace. 

Be pleaſed, my dear Signor Jeronymo, to make 
my devotion known to the Marchioneſs. Would to 
 Heaven—But Adieu, and once more Adieu, my Je- 


ronymo. I ſhall hear from you when I get to Na- 
ples, if not before. God reſtore your ſiſter, and heal 


you! i 150 | 
1 bowed to the Marquis, to the Ladies, to the 


General, to the Biſhop, particularly; to the reſt in 


general; and was obliged, in order to conceal my 


emotion, to hurry out at the door. The ſervants 
had planted themſelves in a row; not for ſelfiſh mo- 
tives, as in England: They bowed to the ground, 
and bleſſed me, as I went through them. I had ready 


a purſe of ducats. One hand and another declined 
it: I dropt it in their fight. God be with you, my 
honeſt friends! ſaid I; and departed—O, Dr. Bart- 


Jett, with a heart how much diſtreſſed ! 


And now, my good Miſs Byron, Have I not rea- 
ſon, from the deep concern which you take in the 
woes of Lady Clementina, to regret the taſk you have 
put me upon? And do you, my good Lord and Lady 


L. and Miſs Grandiſon, now wonder that your bro- 
5 | oj ther 


FFF 
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ter has not been forward to give you the particulars 

| of this melancholy tale? Yet you all ſay, I muſt 
proceed. | | 


See, Lucy, the greatneſs of this man's behaviour! 


| What a preſumption was it in your Harriet, ever to 
| aſpire to call ſuch a one hers! 


. 


LET TE ME 
Miſs Byron, To Miſs SELBr. 


JH I'S Lady Olivia, Lucy, what can /he pretend 


to—But I will not puzzle myſelf about her. 


| Yet he pretend to give diſturbance to ſuch a man! 
| You will find her mentioned in Dr. Bartlett's next 
Letter; or ſhe would not have been named by me. 


2 - Dr. Bartlett's eleventh Letter. 


R. Grandiſon, on his return to his lodgings, 
found there, in diſguiſe, Lady Olivia. He 


wanted not any new diſturbance. But will not mix 
| the ſtories. „ 


The next morning he received a Letter from Signor 


; Jeronymo. The following is a tranſlation of it: 


My deareſt Grandiſon, | 
OW do you? — Ever amiable friend! What 
triumphs did your behaviour of laſt night obtain 


bor you! Not a foul here but admires you! 


Even Laurana declared, That, were you a Catholic, 


it would be a merit to love you. Yet ſhe reluctantly 
| praiſed you, and once ſaid, What, but /plendid ſins, 


are the virtues of an Heretic? 


Our two couſins, with the good-nature of youth, 


| lamented that you could not be ours in the way you 
wiſh, My father wept like a child, when you were 
| gone; and ſeemed to enjoy the praiſes given you by 


every 
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every one. The Count ſaid, He never ſaw a nobler 
behaviour in man. Your free, your manly, your 
polite air and addreſs, and your calmneſs and intre. 
pidity, were applauded by every one. 

What joy did this give to your Jeronymo! |[ 


thought I wanted neither crutches, helps, nor wheeled 


chair; and ſeveral times forgot that I ailed any- 
thing. 

I begin to love F 8 Mareſcotti. He was with 
the foremoſt in praiſing you. 
The General owned, that he was reſolved once to 
quarrel with you. But will he, do you think, Je- 
ronymo, ſaid he, make me a viſit at Naples ? 
Fou may depend upon it, he will, anſwered I. 

I will be there to receive him, replied he. 


They admired you particularly for your addreſs o 


my ſiſter, by the General, rather than by me: And 


Lady Sforza ſaid, It was a thouſand pities that you 


and Clementina could not be one. They applauded, 
all of them, what they had not, any of them, the 
power to imitate, that largeneſs of heart which makes 
you think ſo well, and ſpeak ſo tenderly, of thoſe 
of communions different from your OWN. So much 
ſteadineſs in your own Religion, yet ſo much pru- 
dence, in a man ſo young, they ſaid, was aſtoniſh- 
ing! No wonder that your character ran fo high, in 
every court you had viſited. 

My mother came in ſoon after you had left us. 


She was equally ſurpriſed and grieved to find you | 


gone, She thought ſhe was ſure of your ſtaying ſup- 
per; and, not ſatisfied with the ſlight leave ſhe had 
taken, ſhe had been ſtrengthening cher mind to pals 
an hour in your companys in order to take a more 
ſolemn one. 

My father aſked her after 1 daughter. 

Poor foul | ſaid ſhe, ſhe has heard that the C hey a- 
lier was to be here, to take leave of us. 


By whom ? By whom : s ſaid my father. 


I can- 


oO — oO - 


10 


1 


ta 


tather ! ſaid ihe, Repping towards hime 
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I cannot tell: But the poor creature is halt-ravin 
to be admitted among us. She has dreſſed herſelf in 
one of her beſt ſuits; and I found her ſitting in a kind 
of form, expecting to be called down. Indeed, r 
Sſorza, the method we are in, does not do. | 

So the Chevalier ſaid, replied that Lady. Well, let 
us change it, with all my heart. It is no pleaſure to 


| treat the dear girl harſhly — O ſiſter! this is a moſt 


extraordinary man |! 
That moment in bolted Camilla—Lady C lementina 


zs juſt at the door. I could not prevail upon her— 


We all looked upon one another. 

Three ſoft taps at the door, and a hem, let us Know 
ſhe was there. | 

Let her come in, dear girl, let her come in, ſaid the 
Count : The Chevalier is not here. 
Laurana aroſe, and ran to the door, and led her 


in by the hand. 


Dear creature, How wild ſhe looked !—Tears ran 


| down my cheeks: I had not ſeen her for two days 


before. O how earneſtly did ſhe look round her! 


withdrawing her hand from her couſin, who would 
| have led her to a chair, and ſtanding quite ſtil]. 


Come and fit by me, my ſweet love, ſaid her weep- 


ing mother, She ſtept towards her. 


Sit down, my dear girl. 

No: You beat me, remember. 

Who beat you, my dear ?—Sure nobody would 
beat my child Who beat you, Clementina? 

don't know—Still looking round her, as wanting | 


ſomebody. 


Again her mother courted her to fit down. 

No, madam, you don't love me. 

Indeed, m 7 dear, I do. 

So you ſay. 

Her father held out his open arms to hee, Tears 
ran down his cheeks. He could not ſpeak. Ah, my 


He 
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He caught her in his arms — Don't, don't, Sir, 
faintly ſtruggling, with averted face — You love me 
not—You refuſed to ſee your child, when ſhe wanted 
to claim your protection !—I was uſed cruelly. 

By whom, my dear? by whom ? 

By every-body. I'complained to one, and to an- 
other; but all were in a tone: And ſo I thought! 
would be contented. My mamma too hut it is no 
matter. I ſaw it was to be ſo; and I did not care. 

By my ſoul, ſaid I, this is not the way with her, 
Lady Sforza. The Chevalier is in the right. You 
ſee how ſenſible ſhe is of harſh treatment. 1 

Well, well, ſaid the General, let us change our 
meaſures. | 2 


body. 
She looſed herſelf from the arms of her ſorrowing 
father. „ 
Let us in ſilence, ſaid the Count, obſerve her mo- 
tions. | | 
She went to him on tip-toe, and looking in his 
face over his ſhoulder, as he fat with his back toward: 
her, paſſed him; then to the General; then to Signor 
Sebaſtiano; and to every one round, till ſne came to 
me; looking at each over his ſhoulder in the ſame 
manner: Then folding her fingers, her hands open, 
and her arms hanging down to their full extent, ſhe 
held up her face meditating, with ſuch a ſignificant 


woe, that I thought my heart would have burſt. - 


Not a ſoul in the company had a dry eye. 


Lady Sforza aroſe, took her two hands, the fingers 
ſtill claſped, and would have ſpoken to her, but could 


not; and haſtily retired to her ſear. 

Tears, at laſt, began to trickle down her cheeks, as 
ſhe ſtood fixedly looking up. She ſtarted, looked 
about her, and haſtening to her mother, threw her 
arms about her neck, and hiding her face in her 
boſom, broke out into a flood of tears, mingled with 
ſobs that penetrated every heart. The 


Still the dear girl looked out earneſtly, as for ſome- 
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The firſt words ſhe ſaid, were, Love me, my 
mamma! Love your child! your poor child! your 
Clementina ! Then raiſing her head, and again laying 
it in her mother's boſom If ever you loved me, love 
me now, my mamma I have need of your love ! 

My father was forced to withdraw. He was led out 
by his two ſons. 
| Your poor Jeronymo was unable to help himſelf. 
| He wanted as much comfort as his father. What 

were the wounds of his body, at that time, to thoſe of 
er, his mind? 

Vu My two heveders returned. This dear girl, ſaid 
dhe Biſhop, will break all our hearts. 
ur WW Her tears had ſeemed to relieve her. She held upher 
| head. My mother's boſom ſeemed wet with her child's 
WW ccars and her own. Still ſhe looked round her. 
Suppoſe, ſaid I, ſomebody were to name the man 
dae ſeems to look for? It may divert this wildneſs. 
Did ſhe come down, ſaid Laurana to Camilla, 
55 with the expectation of ſeeing him! e 
She did. 2 
Let me, ſaid the Biſhop, ſpeak to her. He aroſe, 
and, taking her hand, walked with her, about the 
room. You look pretty, my Clementina ! Your or- 
naments are charmingly fanſied. What made you 


dreſs yourſelf ſo prettily ? 


| peated his queſtion—I ſpeak, ſaid ſhe, all my heart; 
aud then I ſuffer for it. Every-body is againſt me. 
IWF You ſhall not ſuffer for it: Every- body is for you. 
I confeſſed to Mrs. Beaumont; I confeſſed to you, 
brother: But what did I get by it Let go my hand. 
I don't love you, I believe. 
I am ſorry for it. 1 love you, Clementina, as 1 
love my own foul ! 
Yet you never chide your own ſoul ! 
He turned his face from her to us. She muſt not 
| be treated harſhly, ſaid he, He ſoothed her in a truly 


| brotherly manner. Fe 


She looked earneſtly at him, in ſilence. He re- 
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Tell me, added he to his ſoothings, Did you ex. 
pect any-body here, that you find not? | 

Did I? Yes, I did. —Camilla, come hither.—Le: 


go my hand, brother. 
He did. She took Camilla under "4 bn 


you know, Camilla, ſaid ſhe, what you heard ſaid of 


Somebody's threatening Somebody? Don't let any. 
body hear us; drawing her to one end of the room.— 
I want to take a walk with you into the garden, Ca- 
milla. 
It is dark night, madam. | 
No matter. If you are afraid, I will go by myſelf, 
Seem to humour her in reli; Camilla, ſaid the 
Count; but don't go out of the room with her. 
Be pleaſed to tell me, madam, what, we are to 
walk in the garden for? 
Why, Camilla, I had a horrid dream laſt night; 
and 1 cannot be eaſy till I go into the garden. 
What, madam, was your dream ? 
In the Orange-grove, I thought I ſtumbled over 
the body of a dead man! 
And who was it, madam ?. | 
Don't you know who was threatened ? And was 
not Somebody here to-night? And was not Some- 
body to ſup here! And is he here? 
The General then went to her. My deareſt Cle- 
mentina; my beloved ſiſter; ſet your heart at reſt, 
Somebody is ſafe: Shall be ſafe. 


She took firſt one of his hands, then the other; | 


and looking in the palms of them, They are not 
bloody, faid the. — What have you done with him, 
then ? Where is he? 

Where 1s who ? 

You know whom I aſk after; but you want ſome- 
thing againſt me. 
Then ſtepping quick up to me: My Jeronymo!— 

Did I fee you before? and ſtroked my cheek. —Now 

tel] me, Jeronymo—Don't come near me, Camilla. 


4255 


er 
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Pray, Sir, to the General, do you ſit down. She 
leaned her arm upon my ſhoulder: 1 don't hurt you, 
Jeronymo: Dol? 

No, my deareſt Clementina. 

That's my beſt brother. Cruel aſſaſſins But the 
brave man came juſt in time to ſave you. But do 
you know what is become of him? 

He is ſafe, my dear. He could not ſtay. 

Did any- body affront him : e 

No, my love. 

Are you ſure nobody did JET ſure ? Father 


Mareſcotti, ſaid ſhe, turning to him (who wept from 
the time ſhe entered) You don't love him: But you 


are a good man, and will tell me truth, Where is he ? 
Did nobody affront him? 

No, madam. | 

| Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, he never did any- os but good 
to any one. 

Father Mareſcotti, faid I, admires him as auch ag 


| any-body. 


Admire him ! Father m admire him 


But he does not love him. And I never heard him 


ſay one word againſt Father Mareſcorti in my life.—. 
Well, but, Jeronymo, What made him go aways 
then ? Was he not to ſtay to ſupper ? 

He was deſired to ſtay ; but would not. 

Jeronymo, let me whiſper you—Did he tell you 
that I wrote him a Letter? 

I gueſſed you did, whiſpered I. 

Tou are a ftrange gueſſer: But you can't gueſs 
how I fent it to him But huſh, Jeronymo—Well, 
but, Jeronymo, Did he ſay nothing of me, when he 
went away ? 

He left his compliments for you with the General. 


With the General! The General won't tell me! 


| Yes, he will. —Brother, pray tell my ſiſter what 
the Chevalier ſaid to you, at parting. 

He repeated, exactly, what you had deſired him to 
lay to her, | | Why 
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Why would they not let me ſee him? ſaid the 
Am I never to ſee him more? | 
J hope you will, replied the Biſhop. | 
If, reſumed ſhe, we could have done any-thing 
that might have looked like a return to his goodnet; 
to us (and to you, my Jeronymo, in particular) ! 
believe I ſhould have been eaſy.—And ſo you ſay he 
is gone ?—And gone for ever! lifting up her hand 
from her wriſt, as it lay over my ſhoulder : Por 
Chevalier !—But huſh, huſh, pray huſh, Jeronymo. 
She went from me to her aunt, and couſin Lau- 
rana. Love me again, madam, faid ſhe, to the for- 
mer. You loved me once. 
I never loved you better than now, my dear. 
Did you, Laurana, ſee the Chevalier Grandiſon ? 
I did. | 
And did he go away ſafe, and unhurt ? 
Indeed he did. | LE 
A man who had preſerved the life of our dear je- 
ronymo, ſaid ſhe, to have been hurt by us, would 
have been dreadful, you know. I wanted to ſay a 
few words to him. I was aſtoniſhed to find him not 
here : And then my dream came into my head. It 
was a ſad dream, indeed! But, couſin, be good to 
me: Pray do. You did not ule to be cruel. You 
uſed to ſay you loved me, I am in calamity, my 
dear. I know I am miſerable. At times I know! 
am ; and then I am grieved at my heart, and think 
how happy every one is, but me: But then, again, 1 
ail nothing, and am well. But do, love me, Lau- 
rana: I am in calamity, my dear. 1 would love you, 
if you were in calamity: Indeed I would. — Ah, 
Laurana! What is become of all your fine promiles ? 
But then every-body loved me, and I was happy !— 
Yet you tell me, It is all for my good. Naughty 
Laurana, to wound my heart by your croſſneſs, and 
then ſay, It is for my good i- Do you think I ſhould 
have ſerved you ſo? = 
Laurana 


— rn Þ 22 'JQ 
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Laurana bluſhed, and wept. Her aunt promiſed 


| ter, that every-body would love her, and comfort 


her, and not be angry with her, if the would make 


| her heart ealy. 


Jam very particular, my dear 8 Tknow 


vou love I ſhould be ſo. From this minutenets, you 
vill judge of the workings of her mind. They are 
E reſolved to take your advice (It was very ſeaſonable) 
and treat her with indulgence. The Count is earneſt 


| to have it ſo. 


CauiLLA has juſt left me. She ſays, That her 


| young Lady had a tolerable night. She thinks it 
| owing, in a great meaſure, to her being indulged in 
| alking the ſervants, who ſaw you depart, how you 
| booked; and being ſatisfied that you went away un- 
hurt, and un-allironted, 


adieu, my deareſt, my beſt friend. Let me hear 


from you, as often as you can. 


420% 4% 


I jusr now underſtand from Camilla, that the 


| dear girl has made an earneſt requeſt to my father, 
mother, and aunt; and been refuſed. She came back 
rom them deeply afflicted, and, as Camilla fears, is 
going into one of her gloomy fits again. I hope to 
; vrite again, if you depatt not from Bologna before 
| to-morrow : But I muſt, for my own fake, write 
ſhorter Letters. Yet how can 1? Since, bewever 
melancholy the ſubject, when I am writing to you, I 
am converſing with you. My dear Grandiſon, once 
more 


Adieu. 


O Lucy, my dear! Whence come all the fears 


this melancholy ſtory has coſt me? I cannot dwell 
upon the ſcenes ! — Begone, all thoſe wiſhes that 
would interfere with the intereſt of that ſweet di- 


ſtreſſed Saint at Bologna 
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How impolitic, Lucy, was it in them, not to gr, 
tify her impatience to ſee him] She would, moſt pro. 
bably, have been quieted in her mind, if ſhe had | been 
obliged by one other interview. 
What a delicacy, my dear, what a generoſity, i 


there in her Love! 


Sir Charles, in Lord L's Study, ſaid to me, thi 
his compaſſion was engaged, but his honour was free: 
And ſo it ſeems to be: But a generoſity in return fo 
her generoſity, mult bind ſuch a mind as his, 


LETTER XII. 
Miſs BYRON, To Miſs SELBY. 


| * the Doctor's next Letter, incloſed, you will find 


mention made of Sir Charles's Literary Journal: 
I fanſy, my dear, it muſt be a charming thing. | 
with we could have before us every line he wrote whi: 
he was in Italy. Once the preſumptuous Harriet 
had hopes, that ſhe might have been intitled—Bu 
no more of theſe hopes—Ir can't be helped, Lucy. 


Dr. Bartlert*s 2c Letter. 


M* Grandiſon proceeds thus: 


The next morning I employed myſelf in vi. 
fiting and taking | leave of ſeveral worthy members 0 
the Univerſity, with whom I had paſſed many very 


agrecable and improving hours, during my reſidence 


our converſations. I paid my duty to the Cardinal 
Legate, and the Gonfaloniere, and to three of 5 
countcilors, by whom, you know, I had been like. 
wite greatly honoured. My mind was not fre? 
enough to enjoy their converiation : Such a weig!t 
Wo my heart, how could it ? But the _ of gr 
titude and civiley was not to be left unpaid. 


C1 


in this noble city. In my Literary Journal you hat 
an account of thoſe worthy perſons, and of ſome 
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the evening, I found the General had been there to 
enquire after me. 


J ſent one of my ſervants to the palace of Porretta, 
with my compliments to the General, to the Biſhop, 
and Jeronymo ; and with particular enquiries after 


the health of the Ladies, and the Marquis ; but had 


only a general anſwer, That they were much as I 


left them. | | 
The two young Lords, Sebaſtiano and Juliano, 


made ine a viſit of ceremony. They talked of viſit- 


ing England in a year or two. I aſſured them of my 
belt ſervices, and urged them to go thither. I aſked 
them after the healths of the Marquis, the Mar- 
chioneſs, and their beloved couſin Clementina. Sig- 
nor Scbaftiano. ſhook his head: Very, very indifferent, 
were his words. We parted with great civilities. 

I will now turn my thoughts to Florence, and to 
the affairs there that have lain upon me, from the 
death of my good friend Mr. Jervois, and from my 
wardſhip. I told you in their courſe, the ſteps I took 
in thoſe affairs; and how happy I had been in ſome 
parts of management. There I hope ſoon to ſee you, 


| my dear Dr. Bartlett, from the Levant, to whoſe 


care I can fo ſafely conſign my precious truſt, while 
I go to Paris, and attend the wiſhed-for call of my 
father to my native country, from which I have been 
tor ſo many years an exile. | 

There allo I hope to have ſome opportunities of 
converſing with my good Mrs. Beaumont; refoiving 
to make another efort to get ſo valuable a perion to 
reſtore herſelf to her beloved Englarid. 

Thus, my dear Dr. Bartiett, do I endeavour to 
conſole myſelf, in order to lighten that load of griet 
which I labour under on the diſtreſſes of the dear 
Uiementina, If I can leave her happy, I ſhall be 
ooner ſo, than I could have been in the lame circum- 
kances, had I, from the firſt of my acquaintance with 

2: 


„ 


* 
in 


and quit as I was ſettin 
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the family (to the breach of all the laws of hoſpita- 
lity) indulged a paſſion tor her. 

Yet is the ee Olivia a damp upon my en- 
deavours after conlolation. When ſhe made her un- 
{eaſonable vitit to me at Bologna, ſhe refuſed to re- 
turn to Florence without me, till I aſſured her, that 
as my affairs would toon call me thither, I would viſit 
her at her own palace, as often as thoſe affairs would 
permit. Her pretence for coming to Bologna was, 
to induce me to place Emily with her, till J had ſet- 
tled every-thing for my carrying the child to Eng- 
land ; but I was obliged to be peremptory in my de- 
nial, tho? ſhe had wrought ſo with Emily, as to in- 
duce her to be an earneſt petitioner to me, to permit 
her to live with Lady Olivia, whoſe equipages, and 


the glare in which ſhe lives, had dazled the eyes of 


the young Lady. 


43 28 
I was impatient to hear again from Jeronymo; 


g out for Florence, in deſpair 
ot that favour, it being the ſecond day after my tarc- 


wel vilit, I had the lolowing i Letter from him: 


1 Have not been well, my dear Grandiſon. I am 
atraid the wound in my ihoulder mult be laid open 


again. God give me patience! But my lite is a bur- 


den to me. 

We are driving here at a ſtrange rate. They pro- 
miſed to keep meaſures with the dear creature; but 
me has heard that you are leavi ing Bolo na, and raves 
to ſee you. | 

Poor foul! She en 9 to preva i upon her 
Lacher, mother, aunt, to permit her to ſee you but 
for fre minutes : That was the petition which wa 
denied her, as I mentioned in my laſt. 

Jamilla was area; d that ſhe would go into a gloom} 


5 


La 
LK 


pon it, as ! i told you——She did; but it laſted not 
Tote ma ade ane Tort, {CON Al frer. 100 S0 OU (i 
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the houſe by way of the garden. The gardener re- 


fuſed his key, and brought Camilla to her, whom ſhe 
had, by an innocent piece of art, but juſt before, ſent 


to bring her ſomething from her toilette. 
The n went with Camilla to her. They 


found her juſt ſetting a ladder againſt the wall. She 


heard them, and ſcreamed, and; leaving the ladder, 


ran. to avoid them, till ſhe came in fight of the great 
caſcade; into which, had ſhe not by a croſs alley been 
intercepted by the General, it is feared ſhe would 
ge tirown herſelf, 

his has terziſied us all: She begs but for one in- 
Wk W; one parting Interview 3 and the promiſes to 
maice herſelf eaſy: But it is not thought adviſcable. 
Yet Father Mareſcotti himſelf tho! ught it beſt to in- 


aulo2 her. Had my mother been earneſt, I bclieve 


it had been granted : But ſhe 1s {o much concerned 


at the blame ſhe met with on permitting the Jait in- 


terview, that ſhe will not contend, tho? ſhe has let 
them know, that ſhe did not oppoſe t the requeſt. 

The unhappy girl ran into my chamber this morn- 
ing—Jeronymo |! "He will be gone, {aid ſhe ; I know 
he will. All I want is, but to fee him! To wiſh him 
happy ! And to know, If he will remember me when 
he is gone, as I ſhall him! Have ycu no intereſt, 
Jeronymo ? Cannot I nu ſee him? Not once? 

The Biſhop, before I could anſwer, came in queſt 


off her, followed by Laurana, from whom the had 
foreibl; 7 diſengaged herſelf, to come to me. 


Let me have but one parting interview, my Lond! 
faid ſhe, looking to him, and clinging about my 
neck. He will be gone: Gone for ever. Is there 
ſo much in being allowed to ſa 55 Farewel, and be 
happy, e and excule all the trouble I have 


given you? - What has my brother's preſerver done, 


What have 1 done, that I mutt not ſte him, nor he 


me, for one quarter of an hour only ? 


Indeed, my Lond faid I, ſhe ſhould be comp lied 


With, Indced 3 ſhe ſhould. * I 


* * 
i F 
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My Fatber thinks otherwiſe, ſaid the Biſhop: Th 
Count thinks otherwiſe : J think otherwiſe. Were 
the Chevalier a common man, ſhe might. But ſhe 
dwells upon waat paſſed in the laſt interview, and his 
behaviour to her. That, it is plain, did her harm, 
The next may drive the thoughts of that out of 
her head, returned I. 


Dear Jeronymo, replied he a little peeviſhly, you 


wal always think differently from every-body elſe! 


Mrs. Beaumont comes to-morrow. 
What do I care for Mrs. Beaumont? ſaid ſhe,—] 


don't love her: She tells every-thing I ſay. 


Come, my dear love, ſaid Laurana, you afflict 


your brother Jeronymo. Let us go up to your own 
Chamber. 


J afflict every- body, and every-body afflicts me; 


and you are all cruel, Why, he will be gone, I el 


you! That makes me ſo impatient: And I have 
fomeching to ſay to him. Hy father won't ſce me: 
My mother renounces me. I have been looking for 
br, and ihe hides hericlt from mel—And J am 1 
priſoner, and watched, and uled ill! | 
Here comes my mother ! ſaid Laurana. You now 
an TO up to your chamber, couſin Clementina. 
So the does, ſaid ſhe: Now I muſt go, indecd |— 
Ah, Jeronymo! Now there 1s no laying nay — But 
it is hard! ery hard !—And ſhe burſt into tears. |! 
won't ſpeak tho”, ſaid ſhe, to my aunt. Remember, 


TI will be filent, madam !—TFhen whiſpering me, Mr 


aunt, brother, is not the aunt ſhe uſed to be to me 


Bur huſh, I don't complain, you know! 
By this 1 faw that Lady Sforza was ſevere with her. 
She addreſſed herſelf to her aunt: You are not m. 
mamma, are you, madam © 4 | 


No, Child. | 
No, child, indeed!—] know that 750 well. But m. 
brother Giacomo i is as cruct to me as any-body. But 


huſh, Jeronymo Don't o betray me !—Now my 
aun! 
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aunt is come, I muſt go !—T wiſh 1 could run away 
from you all! 


She was yeſterday detected writing a {end to you. 


My mother was ſhewn what ſhe had written, and 
wept over it. My aunt took it out of my ſiſter's 
boſom, where ſhe had thruſt it, on her coming in. 
This ſhe reſented highly. 

When ſhe was led into her own chamber, ſhe re- 
fuſed to ſpeak ; but in great hurry went to her cloſer, 


} and, taking down her bible, turned over one leaf and 


another very quick. Lady Sforza had a book in her 
hand, and fat over- againſt the cloſet- door to obſerve 
her motions. She came to a place Preth ! ſaid ſhe. 
The biſhop had formerly given her a ſmattering of 
Latin—She took pen and ink, and wrote. You will 
ſee, Chevalier, the very great purity of her thoughts, 


1 by what ſhe omitted, and what ſhe choſe, from the 


Canticles. Velut unguentum difſunaitur noimen aum, 


&c. 


In the Engliſh tranſlation thus : 7 by name is as: 


ointment poured forth ; therefore do the virgins love 
thee, Draw me; Wwe With run after thee : The upright 
love thee. 
Lock not upon me becatie J am black, becanſe the ſun 
hath Icoked upon me. My mother's children cvere angry 
with me : They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; 


but mine own vineyard hade JI not kept. 


Tell me, O thou whom may ſoul loveih ! <rhere thou 


 feedefl, where thou makeff thy flock to reft at 1901 < 


Tor why ſpould I be as one that turneib afide by the 


flocks of thy companions * | 


She laid down her Pen, and was thoughtful; her 
elbow reſting on the eſcritoire ſhe wrote upon, her 
hand ſupporting her head. 


May I look over you, my dear? ſaid her aunt, 


ſtepping to her; and, taking up the papcr, read it, 
and took it out of the clofet with her, unoppoſed; 
her gentle boſom only heaving with ſigns, 


O * 1 


N 


* 
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I will write no more, fo minutely, on this affecting 
ſubject, my Grandiſon. 

They are all of opinion that ſhe will be eaſy, 
when ſhe knows that you have actually left Bologna, 
and they ſtrengthen their opinion by theſe words of 
hers, above-recited : * Why he will be gone, I tell 
vou; and this makes me fo impatient. At leaſt, 
they are reſolved to try the experiment. And ſo, my 
dear Grandiſon, you muſt be permitted to leave us! 

God be your director and comtorter, as well as 
ours! prays 

| s Your ever  affe@tionate | 
JeronymMo, 


Mr. Grandiſon, having no hopes of being allowed 
to ſee the unhappy Lady, ſet out with an afflicted 
heart for Florence. He gave orders there, and at 
Leghorn, that the clerks and agents of his late friend 
Mr. Jervois ſhould prepare every-thing for his in- 
ſpection againſt his return from Naples; and then he 
{et out for that city, to attend the General. 

He had other friends to whom he had endeared 
himſelf at Sienna, Ancona, and particularly at Rome, 
as he had alſo ſome at Naples; of whom he intended 
to take leave before he ſet out for Paris: And there- 
fore went to attend the General with che greater 
Pleaſure. 

Within the appointed time he arrived at Naples. 

The General received me, ſays Mr. Grandiſon, 
with greater tokens of politeneſs than affection. You 
are the happieſt man in the world, Chevalier, ſaid 
he after the firſt compliments, in eſcaping dangers 
by braving them. I do aſſure you, that 1 had great 
eifficulties to deny myſelf the favour of paying you a 
viſit in my own way at Bologna. I had indeed reſolved 
to do it, till you propoſed this viſit to me here. 

I ſhould have been very ſorry, replied I, to have 
{cen a brother of Lady Clementina in quy way that 

ſhou'd 
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ſhould not have made me conſider him as her brother. 
But, before I ſay another word, let me aſk after her 
health. How does the moſt excellent of women? 

You have not heard, then? 

I have not, my Lord: But it is not for want of ſo- 
licitude. I have ſent three ſeveral meſſengers, but 
can hear nothing to my ſatisfaction. 

Nor can you hear any- thing from me that will give 
you any. _ 

J am grieved at my ſoul, 4 I cannot. How, my 
Lord, do the Marquis and Marchioneſs ? 

Don't aſk. They are extremely unhappy. 

[ hear that my dear friend, Signor Jeronymo, has 
undergone— 

A dreadful operation, interrupted the General.— 
He has. Poor Jeronymo! He could not write to you. 
God preſerve my brother ! But, Chevalier, you did 
not fave half a life, tho' we thank you for that, when 
you reſtored him to our arms. 
| I had no reaſon to boaſt, my Lord, of the acci- 
dent. I never made a merit of it. It was a mere ac- 
cident, and coft me nothing. The ſervice was greatly 
over-rated. 

Would to God, Chevalier, it had been rendered by 
any other man in the world! 

As it has proved, I am ſure, my Lord, I have rea- 
ion to join in the wiſh. 

He ſhewed me his pictures, ſtatues, and cabinet of 
curioſities, while dinner was preparing; but rather 
or the oſtentation of his magnificence ood taſte, than 
o do me pleaſure, I even obſerved an increaſing 
coldneſs in his behaviour; and his eye was too often 
caſt upon me with a fierceneſs that ſhewed reſent- 
ment; and not with the hoſpitable frankneſs that be- 
came him to a viſiter and gueſt who had undertaken 
a journey of above two hundred miles, principally to 
attend him, and to ſhew him the confidence he had in 
his honour, This, as it was more to his diſcredit 

| | than 
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than mine, I pitied him for. But what moſt of al} 
diſturbed me, was, that I could not obtain from him 
any particular intelligence relating to the health of one 
erſon, whoſe diſtreſſes lay heavy upon my heart. 

There were ſeveral perſons of diſtinction at dinner; 
the diſcourſe could therefore be only general. He 
paid me great reſpect at his table, but it was a ſolemn 
one. I was the more uneaſy at it, as I apprehended, 
that the ſituation of the Bologna family was more un- 
happy than when ] left that city. 

He retired with me into his garden. You ſtay with 
me at leaſt the week out, Chevalier? 

No, my Lord: I have affairs of a deceaſed friend 
at Florence and at Leghorn to ſettle. To-morrow, 
as early as I can, I ſhall ſet out for Rome, in my 
way to Tuſcany. 
| I am ſurpriſed, Chevalier. You take ſomething 

amiſs in my behaviour. | 

I cannot ſay that your Lordſhip's countenance ( 

am a very free ſpeaker) has that benignity in it, that 
complacency, which I have had the pleaſure to {ce 
in it. 
68. Chevalier, I could have loved you better 
than any man in the world, next to the men of my 
own family ; but I own I ſee you not here with io 
much love as admiration. 

The word admiration, my Lord, may require ex- 
. You may admire at my confidence: But 

thank you for the manly freedom of your acknow- 
legement in general. 

By admiration I mean, all that may do you honour. 
Your bravery in coming hither, particularly; and 
your greatneſs of mind on your taking leave of us 
all. But did you not then mean to infult me ? 

I meant to obſerve to you then, as I now do in 
your own palace, that you had not treated me as my 
heart told me I deſerved to be treated: But when | 


408 ny your warmth was riſing to the uneaſineſs of 
your 
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our aſſembled friends, inſtead of anſwering your que- 
{tion about my ſtay at Bologna, as you | ſeemed to 


mean it, I invited myſelf to an attendance upon you 


here, at Naples, in ſuch a manner as ſurely could not 
be conſtrued an inſult. 


I own, Grandiſon, you diſconcerted me. I had in- 


tended to ſave you that journey. 


Was that your Lordſhip's meaning, when, in my 
abſence, you called at my lodgings, the day after the 
farewel- viſit? 


Not abſolutely: 1 was uneaſy with myſelf. J in- 


tended to talk with you. What that talk might have 
produced, I know not: But had I invited you out, if 
had found you at home, would you have anſwered 
my demands ? 

According as you had put them. 

Will you anſwer them now, if I attend you as far 
as Rome, on your return to Florence? 

It they are demands fit to be anſwered, 

Do you expect I will make any that are zo7 fit to 
be anſwered ? 

My Lord, I will explain myſelf. You had con- 


ceived cauſeleſs prejudices againſt me: You ſeemed 


inclined to impute to me a misfortune that was not, 


could not be, greater to vou than it was to me. I 
knew my own innocence : I knew that I was rather 
an injured man, in having hopes given me, in which 
1 was diſappointed, not by my own fault: Whom 
ſhall an innocent and an injured man fear? — Had! 
teared, my fear might have been my deſtruction. 
For was I not in the midſt of your friends? A fo- 
reigner ? If I would have avoided you, could I, had 


| you been determined to ſeek me DI would choaſe to 
meet even an enemy as a man of honour, rather than 
to avoid him as a malefactor. In my country, the 


Law ſuppoſes flight a confeſſion of guiit: Had you 

made demands upon me chat I had not choſen to an- 

iwer, I Wald have expoſtu lated with you. 1 could 
perhaps 
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perhaps have done ſo as calmly as I now ſpeak. It 


. would not have been expoſtulated with, I would 
ave ſtood upon my defence : But for the world I 
would not have hurt a brother of Clementina and Je- 
ronymo, a fon of the Marquis and Marchioneſs of 
Porretta, could I have avoided it. Had your paſſion 
given me any advantage over you, and I had obtained 
your {word (a piſtol, had the choice been left to me, 
J had refuſed for both our ſakes), I would have pre- 
ſented both ſwords to you, and bared my breaſt : It 
was before penetrated by the diſtreſſes of the dear 
Clementina, and of all your family - Perhaps I ſhould 
ony have ſaid, If your Lordſhip thinks I have in- 
< jured you, rake your revenge.“ 
And now, that I am at Naples, let me e fay, that 


if you are determined, contrary to all my hopes, to 


_ accompany me to Rome, or elſewhere, on my re- 

turn, with an unfriendly purpoſe ; ſuch, and no 
other, ſhall be my behaviour to you, it the power 
be given me to ſhew it. I will rely on my own in- 


nocence, and hope by generoſity to overcome a gene- 


7ous man. Let the guilty ſecure chemſelves by vio- 
lence and murder. 

Superlative pride! | angrily ſaid ey and ſtood full, 
meaſuring me with his eye: And could you hope for 
{uch an advantage ? | 

While I, my Lord, was calm, and determined 
only upon ſelf-defence; while you were paffio fate, 


and perhaps raih, as aggreſſors generally are; I did 


not doubt it : But could I have avoided drawing, 
and preſerved your good opinion, I would not have 
drawn. Your Lordi hip cannot but know my prin- 
ciples. 

Grandiſon, I know them; > and I the gener ral 
report in your favour for {kill and courage. Do you. 
think I would have heard with patience of the once 


pr wes alliance, had not your character And then 
be was plealed to fay many things in my favour, 


from 


ir 
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from the report of perſons who had weight with him; 
ſome of whom he named. 

But ſtill, Grandiſon, faid he, this poor girl !—She 
couid not have been ſo deeply affected, had not ſome 
Lover-like arts 

Ler me, my Lord, interrupt you—T cannot bear 
an imputation of this kind. Had ſuch arts been uſed, 
the Lady could ot have been ſo much affected. Can- 
not you think of your noble ſiſter, as a daughter of 


| the two houſes from which you ſprang? Cannot you 


ſee her, as by Mrs. Beaumont's means we now {to 
lately have been able to fee her, ſtruggling nobly 
with her own heart [Why am I put upon this tender 
ſubject ?] becauſe of her duty and her religion; and 
reſolved to die rather than encourage a wiſh that was 


>” 
not warranted by both? I cannot, my Lord, urge 


this ſubject : But there never was a paſſion ſo nobly 


contended with: There never was a man more dif- 


intereſted, and ſo circumſtanced. Remember only, 


my voluntary departure from Bologna, againſt per- 
ſuaſion; and the great behaviour of your ſiſter on 
that occaſion ; grcat, as it came out to be, when 


Mrs. ont brought her to acknow lege what 


would have been my & glory to have . > could it 
have been encouraged; but is now made my heavieſt 
Concern. 

Indeed, en ſhe ever was a noble girl! We 
are too apt perhaps to govern ourſelves by events, 
without looking into cauſes : But the acceſs YOU had 


to her; ſuch a vans) and who became known to us 


from eee ae ſo much in his favour, both as a 


man of principle and bravery— _ 


This, my Lord, interrupted I, is {till judging from 
events. You hive feen Mrs. Beaumont's Letter. 
Surely you cannot have a nobler monument of mag- 
nanimity in woman! And to that I refer, for a proof 
of my own integrity. 


I Jave thas Letter: Jeronymo gave it me, at my > 
| | tak inc 


CI 


— a 


GG 


1 e 
taking leave of him; and with theſe words: © Gran- 
diſon will certainly viſit you at Naples. I am afraid 
of your warmth. His ſpirit is well known. All 
my dependence 1s upon his principles. He will not 
draw but in his own defence. Cheriſh the noble 
viſiter. Surely, brother, I may depend upon your 
hoſpitable temper. Read over again this Letter, 
before you ſec him.*—T have not yet read it, pro- 
ceeded the General; but I will, and that, it you will 
allow me, now. | | 

He took it out of his pocket, walked from me, 
and read it; and then came to me, and took my 


La) 


hand—]I am halt-athamed of myſelf, my dear Gran- 


diſon: I own I wanted magnanimity. All the di- 
ſtreſſes of our family, on this unhappy girl's account, 


were before my eyes, and I received you, I behaved 


to you, as the author of them. I was contriving to 
be diſſatisfied with you: Forgive me, and command 
my beſt ſervices. I will let our Jeronymo know how 
greatly you ſubdued me before I had recourſe to the 
Letter; but that I have fince read that part of it 


which accounts for my ſiſter's paſſion, and wiſh I had 


read it with equal attention before. I acquit you : 1 
am proud of my ter. Yet I obſerve from this very 
Letter, that Jeronymo's gratitude has contributed to 
the evil we deplore. But—Let us not ſay one word 


more of the unhappy girl: It is painful to me to talk. 


of her. 
Not aſk a queſtion, my Lord? 
Don't, Grandiſon, don't! — Jeronymo and Cle- 


mentina are my ſoul's woe—Bur they are not worſe 
than might be apprehended. You go to court with 
me to-morrow : I will preſent you to the king. 

I have had that honour formerly. I muſt depart 
to-morrow morning early. I have already taken leave 


of ſeveral of my friends here: I have ſome to make 


my compliments to at Rome, which I reſerved for 
my return, | 


You. 


You ſtay with me to. night? 


an- 

aid I intend it, my Lord. | 

All Weil, % will return to company. I muſt make 
not my excules to ray friends. Your departure to-morrow 
ble MW muſt br one. They all admire you. They are ac- 
ur quai: 1 with your character. They will join with 
r, me t 2 you, if poſſible, to ſtay longer. 

- Ve . — to the company. 

il | | 


LET TEX nv. 
y | Miſs BYRON, To Miſs SELBY. 


Eceive now, my dear, the Doctor's thirteenth 

Letter, and the laſt he intends to favour us with, 

till he entertains us with the hiſtories of Mrs. Beau- 
mont, and Lady Olivia. 


Dr. Bartlett's thirteenth Letter. 


R. Grandiſon ſet out next morning. The Ge- 

neral's behaviour to him at his departure, w wag 
much more open and tree than it was at receiving, 
him. 

Mr. Grandiſon, on his return to Florence, entered 
into the affairs of his late friend Mr. Jervois, with 
the ſpirit, and yet with the temper, for which he 18 
noted, when he engages in any buſincis. He put 
every thing in a happy train, in fewer days than it 
would have coſt ſome other perſons months; for he 
was preſent himſelf on every occaſion, and in every 
buſineſs where his preſence would accelerate it : Yet 
he had embarrulments from Olivia. 

He found, betore he ſer out for Naples, that Mrs. 
Beaumont, at the earneſt requeſt of the Marchioneſs,- 
was gone to Bologna. At his return, not hearing 
any-thing from Signor Jeronymo, he wrote to Mrs. 
Beaumont, re queiting her to inform him of the ſtate 


ot things in that family, as far as ſhe thought proper; 
and, 
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and, particularly, of the health of that dear friend, 
on whoſe ſilence to three Letters he had written, he 
had the moſt melancholy apprehenſions. He let that 
Lady know, that he ſhould ſet out in a very few days 
for Paris, if he had no probability of being of ſervice 
to the family ſhe favoured with her company 

To this Letter Mrs. — returned the folloy- 
ing oak 3 


IX. 


1 Have the favour of yours. We are very l 
here. The ſervants are forbidden to anſwer any 
enquiries, but generally; and that not truly. 

Your friend, Signor Jeronymo, has gone through a 
ſevere operation. He has been given over; but hopes 
are now entertained, nogof his abſolute recovery, but 

that he will be no worſe than he was before the ne- 
ceſſity for the operation aroſe. Poor man! He for- 
got not, however, his ſiſter and you, when he was 
out of the power of the opiates that were adminiſtred 
to him. 

On my coming hither, I found Lady Clementina 
in a deplorable way: Sometimes raving, ſometimes 
gloomy ; and in bonds— Twice had ſhe given them 
apprehenſions of fatal attempts: They therefore con- 
fined her hands. 

They have been exceſſively wrong in their manage- 
ment of her: Now ſoothing, ; now ſevere; wing 
no method. 

She was extremely earneſt to ſee you before you 
left Bologna. On her knees repeatedly ſhe befought 
this favour, and promiſed to be eaſy if they would 
comply ; but they imagined that their compliance 
would aggravate the ſymptoms. | 

I very freely blamed them for not complying at 
the time when ſhe was fo deſirous of ſeeing you. I 
told them, that ſoothing her would iy then 
have done good. 

When 


cared not to fea ak. 


ral 
times, I ſee her very 
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When they knew you were actually gone from 


Bologna, they told her ſo. Camilla ſhocked me witn 
the deſcription of her rage and deſpair, on the com- 


munication. This was followed by fits of filence, 
and the deepeſt melancholy. _ 

They had hopes, on my arrival, that my company 
would have been of ſervice to her: But tor two days 
rogether ſhe regarded me not, nor any-thing I could 


ſay to her. On the third of my arrival, finding her 


confinement extremely uneaſy to her, I prevailed, but 
with great difficulty, to have her reſtored to the uſe 
of her hands; and to be allowed to walk with me in 
the garden. They had hinted to me their apprehen- 
fions about a piece of water. 

Her woman being near us, if there . been occa- 


ſion for att ſtance, T inſenſibly ied chat way. She ſat 


down on a ſcat over-againſt the great caſcade; but 
ſhe made no motion that t gave me apprehenſ1o: NS. 
From this time ſhe Has been tonderof me than be- 
fore. The day 1 obtained this libercy for her, ſhe 
often claſped her arms about me, and laid her ſace in 
my boſom; and I could nl lee, it was in gratt- 
tude for reſtoring to her the uſe of her arms: But ſhe 
Indeed ſhe generally affects deep ſilence: Yet, at 
ul is fretted. She moves to 
one place; is tired o 1 ſhifts to another, and an- 
other, all round the ro 5 
I am + ahi it my heart i her: I never knew a 


more excellent young creatur 


She is very fervent in her 85 aa and as con- 


tant in them as ſhe uſed to be: Ever 1 8 gOoOd = Dit ſhe 
pred erves; Foto at other times, rambles much. 
She is often for writing Letters to you; but when 


wat ſhe writes is pris ately taken from her, ſhe makes 


No enquiry about it, but takes a new ſheet, and begins 

again. 

8 8 the draws : But her fubjects are, get 
* 


ap 
af 
Us 
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rally, Angels and Saints, She often meditates in 2 
map of the Britiſh dominions, and now-and-then 

wiihes ſhe were in England. 
Lady Juliana de Sforza is earneft to have her with 
her at Urbino, or at Milan, where ſhe has alſo a noble 
alace ; but I hope it will not be granted. That 
er profeſſes to love her; but ſhe cannot be per- 
ſuaded out of her notion of harſh methods; which 

will never do with Clementina. 
I ſhall not be able to ſtay long with her. The dif. 


compoſure of ſo excellent a young creature affects me 


deeply. Could I do her either good or pleaſure, ] 


ſhoutd be willing to deny myſelf the ſociety of my 
dear friends at Florence : But I am perſuaded, and 
have hinted as much, that one interview with you 
would do more to ſettle her mind, than all the methods 
they have taken. 

I hope, Sir, to fee you before you leave Italy. It 
muſt be at F Jorence, not at Bologna, I believe. It 


is generous of you to propoſe the latter. 


have now been here a week, without hope. The 
doctors they have conſulted are all for ſevere methods, 


and low diet. The firſt, I think, is in compliment 
to ſome of the family: She is ſo loth to take nou- 


riſhment, and when ſhe does, is ſo very abſtemious, 
that the regimen is hardly neceſſary. She never, or 
but very ſeldom, uſed to drink any-thing but water. 

She took it into her poor head ſeveral times this 
day, and perhaps it will hold, to fit in particular 
places, to put on attentive looks, as if ſhe were liſten- 
ing to ſomebody. She ſometimes ſmiled, and ſeemed 
pleated ; looked up, as it to ſomebody, and {poke 
Engliſh. I have no doubt, tho* I was not preſent 
when ſhe aſſumed theſe airs, and talked Engliſh, but 


her diſordered imagination brought before her her 


tutor inſtructing her in that tongue. 


You deſired me, Sir, to be very particular. I hve 


been ſo; but a at the expence of 1. eyes: And I ſhall 


2 not 
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not wonder if your humane heart ſhould be affected 
by my fad tale. : 

God preſerve you, and proſper you in whatſoever 


you undertake ! | 
HorTENsia BEAUMONT, 


Mrs. Beaumont ſtaid at Bologna twelve days, and 
then left the unhappy young Lady. 

At taking leave, ſhe aſked her, What commands 
ſhe had for her? - Love me, ſaid ſhe, and pity me; 
that is one. Another is (whiſpering her); you will 
ſee the Chevalier, perhaps, tho* I muſt not.— Tell 
him, that his poor friend Clementina is ſometimes 
very unhappy !—Tell him, that ſhe ſhall rejoice to fit 
next him in Heaven !—Tell him, that I ſay he can- 
not go thither, good man as he is, while he ſhuts his 
eyes to the truth, —Tell him, that TI ſhall take it very 
kindly of him, if he will not think of marrying till 
he acquaints me with it; and can give me aſſurance, 
that the Lady will love him as well as Somebody elſe 
would have done.—O Mrs. Beaumont! ſhould the 


Chevalier Grandiſon marry a woman unworthy of 


him, what a diſgrace would that be to me! 

Mr. Grandiion by this time had prepared every- 
thing for his. journey to Paris. The friend he ho- 
noured with his love, was arrived from the Levant, 
and the Archipelago, Thither, at his patron's re- 
queſt, he had accompanied Mr, Beauchamp, the 
amiable friend of both ; and at parting, engaged to 
continue by Letter what had been the ſubject of their 
daily converſations, and tranſmit to him as many par- 
ticulars as he could obtain of Mr. Grandiſon's ſenti- 
ments and behaviour, on every occaſion ; Mr. Beau- 
champ propoſing him as a pattern to himſelf, that he 
might be worthy of the Credential Letters he had fur- 
niſned him with to every one whom he had thought 
deſerving of his own acquaintance, when he was in 
the parts which Vir. Beauchamp intended to viſit. 
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To the care of the perſon ſo much honoured by 
his confidence, Mr. Grandiſon left Iis agreeavle ward, 
Miſs Jervois; requeſting the afſiſtance of Mrs. Beau- 
mont, who kindly promilc d her inſpection; and with 
the goodneſs for which ſhe is fo en ninently noted, 
performed her promiſe in his avlence, | 

He then made an offer to the Biſhop to viſic Bo. 
logna once more; but that not being accepted, | he fer 
out for Parts. 

Tt was not long be "HE his father's death called hin 
to England; and when he had been there a tew WOCeKs, 

e ſent for his ward and his friend. - 

But, my good Miſs Byron, you will fay, Eat | 
have not yet tully anſwered your Jait enquiry, relating 
to the preſent ſituation of the unhappy Clementina. 

4 will briefly inform you of it. | 

When it was known, for certain, that Mr. Gran- 
diſon had actually left Italy, the family at Bologna 
began to wiſh that they had permitted the interview 
lo much deſired by the poor Lady: And when they 
afterwards underſtood that he was ſent for to England. 


to take poſſeſſion of his paternal eſtate, that ſurther 


diſtance (the notion likewite of the ſeas between them 


appearing formidable) added to their regrets. 
The poor Lady was kept in travelling motion to 


quiet her mind: For fill an interview with Mr. Gran- 
diſon having never been granted „it was her firit with. 
They carried her to Urbino, to Rome, to "5 5606 
then back to Florence, then to Milan, to Turin. 
Whether they made her hope that it was to meet 
with Mr. Grandiſon, 1 know not; but it is certain, 
ſhe herſelf expected to fee him at rhe end of every 


journey ; and, while ſhe was moving, was caſter, and 


more Co! npoſed : perhaps in that hope. 

The Marchioneſs was ſometimes of the party. 
The air and exerciſe were thought proper for Her 
health, as well as for that oi her da aughter. Her 
couſin Laurana was always with her in theſe excur- 

| 1098, 


— mots, taut 
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ſions, and ſometimes Lady Sforza; and their eſcorte 
was, generally, Signors Sebaſtiano and Juliano. 

But, within theſe tour months paſt, theſe journeyings 
have been diſcontinued. The young Lady accules 
chem of deluding her with vain hopes. She is mw 
tient, and has made two atte mpts to of ape from th 

She is, for this reaton, cloſely 9 * 
watched. | | 

They put her once into a nunnery, at the motion 
of Lady 3forza, as for a trial ov. She was not un- 
eaſy in it: Eut this being done unknown to the Ge- 
neral, when he was appr. lied of it, he, for reaſons I 

cannot conprebend, was diſple aſed, and had her taken 
out direc Uy. | 

Her head runs more than ever upon ſeeing her 
tutor, her friend, her Chevalier, once more. They 
have certainly been to blame, if they have let her tra- 
vel ith ſuch hopes; becauſe they have thereby kept 
vo her ardor for. an interview. Could ſhe but once 
more ſee him, ſhe ſays, and let him know the cru- 
clay ſhe has been treated with, ſhe ſhould be ſatisfied. 
He would nity her, ſhe is ſure, tho? nobody elſe will. 


The Bithop has written to beg, that Sir Charles 


would pay them one more viſit at Bologna. 
I will rcier to my patron himſelf the communt- 


cating to you, Ladies, his reſolution on this ſubject. 
| 5 4 F ag . 2 
J had but a moment's ſight of the Letters which ſo 


greatly affected him. 

It is but vin theſe few 495 paſt tnar this new re- 
gqueſt has been made to him, in a dire manner. The 
queſtion was before - put, It ſuch a requeſt ſhould be 


made, would he comply ? And once Camilla wrote, 


as having heard Sir Charles's preſciice wiſhed for. 
Mean tiaie the poor Lad) is haſtening, they are 


afraid, into a C9! aſumprive malady. The Count of 


Belvedere, however, ſtill adores her. The ditorder 
in her mind being imputed chictly to relic ius melan- 
choly, and ſome of her par ticular flights not being ge- 


1 nctally 


* 
* 
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nerally known, he, who is a pious man himſelf, pities 


her; and declares, that he would run all riſques of her 
recovery, would the family give her to him: And yet 
he knows, that the would choole to be the wife of the 
Chevalier Grandiſon rather than that of any other man, 
were the article of religion to be got over; and gene- 
rouſly applauds her for preterring her Faith to her Love. 

Signor Jeronymo is in a very bad way. Sir Charles 
often writes to him, and with an aflection worthy of 
the merits of that dear friend. He was to undergo 


another ſevere operation on the next day after the Let- 


ters came from Bologna; the ſucceſs of which was 
very doubtful. 5 

How nobly does Sir Charles appear to ſupport him- 
ſelf under ſuch heavy afflictions! For thoſe of his 


friends were ever his. But his heart bleeds in ſecret 
for them, A feeling heart is a bleſſing that no one, 


who has it, would be without; and it is a moral ſe- 
curity of innocence; ſince the heart that is able to par- 
take of the diſtreſs of another, cannot wilfully give it. 

I think, my good Miſs Byron, that I have now, as tar 


as I am at preſent able, obeyed all your commands that 


concern the unhappy Clementina, and her family. I 


will defer, if you pleaſe, thoſe which relate to Olivia and 


Mrs. Beaumont (Ladies of very different characters 
from each other) having ſeveral Letters to write. 
Permit me, my good Ladies, and my Lord, after 


contributing ſo much to afflict your worthy hearts, to 


refer you, for relief under all the diſtreſſes of lite, 


whether they affect ourſelves or others, to thoſe mo- 
tives that can alone give true ſupport to a rational 
mind. This mortal ſcene, however perplexing, is a 
very ſhort one; and the hour is haſtening when all 
the intricacies of human affairs ſhall be cleared up; 
and all the ſorrows that have had their foundation in 
virtue be changed into the hig;:eſt joy: When all 
worthy minds ſhall be united in the ſame intereſts, the 
jame happineſs. 

8 Allow 
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Allow me to be, my good Miſs Byron, and you, 
my Lord and Lady L. and Miſs Grandiſon, 


Your moſt faithful and obedient Servant, 
AMBROSE BARTLETT, 


Excellent Dr. Bartlett! How worthy of himſelf is 
tiis advice! But think you not, my Lucy, that the 
doctor has in it a particular view to your poor Haar- 
riet? A generous one, meaning conſolation and in- 
ſtruction to her? 1 will endeavour to profit by it, 
Let me have your prayers, my dear friends, that I 

Ly ve enabled to ſucceed in my humble endeavours. 

It will be no wonder to us now, that Sir Charles 
was not ſolicitous to make known a ſituation ſo em- 
barraffing to himſelf, and fo much involved in clouds 
and uacertainty : But whatever may be the event of 
this affair, you, Lucy, and all my friends, will hardly 


ever know me by any other name than that of 
HarRIET BYRON. 


LEFT Tx XF 
Miss BY RON. In Continuation. 
Friday, March 3 31. 


V ou now, my dear friends have before you this 
affecting ſtory, as far as Dr. Bartlett can give it. 
My couſins expreſs a good deal of concern for your 
Harriet: So does Miſs Grandiſon: So do my Lord 
and Lady L.: And the more, as I ſeem to carry off 
the matter with aſſumed bravery. This their kind 
concern for me looks, however, as if they thought 
me a hypocrite; and I ſuppoſe, OI that I act. 
my part very aukwardly. 

But, my dear, as this caſe 1s one of > that few in 
which. a woman can ſhew a bravery of ſpirit, I think 
an endeavour after it is laudable; and the rather, as 
in my conduct I aim at giving a tacit example to 


Miſs Jervois. „ 
P 4 4 The 
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The doctor has whiſpered to me, that Lady Olivia 
is actually on her way to England, and that the in- 

een ce Sir Chorles received of her intention, was 

one of the things that diſturbed him, as the news of 
his beloved Signor Jeroup mo's dangerous condition 
was another. 

Lady Anne S. it ſeems, has not yet given up her 
hopes 7 Sir Charles. The two fl ſters, who once 
favoured her above all the women they knew, have 
not been able to bring themſelves to acquaint a Lady 
of her rank, merit, and fortune, that there can be no 
hopes; and they are {till more loth to fay, that their 
brother thinks himſelf under ſome obligation to a fo- 
reign Lady. Yet you know that this was always what 
we were afraid of : But, who, now, will fay afraid, 
that knows the merit of Clementina ? 

I wiſh, methinks, that this man were proud, vain, 
arrogant, and a bo: iter. How 3 then might one 
throw off one's ſhackles ? | 

Lord G. is very diligent in his court to Miſs Gran- 
diſon. His father and aunt are to viſit her this after- 
noon. She behaves whinfically to my Lord: Let! 
cannot think that ſhe greatly dillikes him. 

The Earl of P. and the Counteſs Dowager are both 
in town. Ihe Counteſs made a viſit to my couſin 
Reeves laſt Tueſday : She ſpoke of me very kindly : 
She ſays that my Lord has heard ſo much of me, that 
he is very defirous of ſeeing me: But ſhe was pleaſed 


to ſay, that fince my heart was not diſengaged, ſhe 


ſhould be afraid of the conſequences of his viſit to 
himſelf. 

My grandmamma, tho' ſhe was ſo kindly fond of 
me, wo auld not ſuffer me to Jive with her; becauſe 
ine thought, that her contemplative temper might in- 


fluence mine, and make me grave, at a time of lite, 


when ſhe is always ſaying, that chaarfuinch is mot 


becoming: She would e turn over her girl to 


the beſt of aunts. But now 1 fanſy, ſhe will allow 
| | me 
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me to be more than two days in a week her attendant. 
My uncle Selby will be glad to ſpare me. I ſhall not be 


able to bear a jeſt: And then, what ſhall I be good for? 


I have made a fine hand of coming to town; he 
ſays: And fo I have: But if my heart: | is not quite 
ſo caſy as it was, it is, I hope, a better, at leaſt, not a 

worſe heart than I brought up with me. Could 1 only 


have admired this man, my excurſion would not have 


been unhappy. But this gratitude, this entanzlins, 
with all its painful conſequences But let me ſay, 
with my grandmamma, the man is Sir Charles Gran- 
difon ! The very man by whoſe virtues a Clementina 
was attracted. Upon my word, my dear, unhappy 
as ſhe is, I rank her with the firſt of women. 

[ have not had a great deal of Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon's company; but yet more, I am afraid, than I 
ſhall ever have again. Very true—O heart! the moſt 

wayward of hearts, ſigh if thou wilt! 

You have ſeen how little he was with us, when we 
were abſojutcly in his reach, and when he, as we 
thought, was in ours. But ſuch a man cannot, ought 
not, to be engroſſed by one family. Bleſs me, Lucy, | 
waen he comes into public lite (tor has not his country 
a ſuperior claim to him beyond every private one?) 
what moment can he have at liberty ? Let me enume- 
rate ſome of his preſent engagements that we know of. 

The Danby family mutt have ſome further Portion 
of his time. 

The executorſhip 1 in the diſpoſal of the 3000 J. in 
charity, in France as well as in England, will take up 
a good deal more. 

My Lord W. may be ſaid to ths under his nein 
as to the future happineſs ol his life. 

Miſs Jervois's affairs, and the care he has for her 
perſon, engage much of his attention. 

He is his own iteward. | 

He is making alterations at Grandiſon-hall; and 


has a large gence! nengh. COUrTOOG there, who long to 
| have 
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have him reſide among them; and he himſelf is fond 
of that ſcat. 

His eſtate in Ireland is in a proſperous way, from 
the works he ſet on cot there when he was on the 
ſpot; and he talks, as Dr. Bartlett has hinted to us, 
of making another viſit to it. 

His fif-r's match with Lord G. is one of his cares, 

He's lervices to perform for his friend Bea auchamp, 
with his father and mother-1n- —_— for the facilitating 
his coming over. 

he apprenended VIA of Olivia gives kim diſturb. 
ance : 

And the Bologna 5 in its various branches. ad 
more eſpecially Signor Jeronymo's dangerous {tate of 
health, and Signora Clementina's difarder d mind— 
O Lucy What leiſure has this man to be in love ?— 
Yet how can I lay ſo, when he is in love already? 
And with Clementina—And don't you think, that 
when he goes to France on the executorſhip account, 
he will make a viſit to Bologna ?—Ah, my dear, to 
be ſure he will! 

After he has left England therefore, which J ſup- 
poſe he will quickly do, and when I am in Northamp- 
tonſhire, what opportunities will your Harriet have to 
ſee him, except ſhe can obtain, as a favour, the power 
of obliging his Emily in her requeſt to be with her? 
'Then, Lucy, he may, on his retura to England, 
once a year or ſo, on his viſiting his ward, ſe, and 
thank for her care and love of his Emily, his half- 
eſtranged Harriet — Perhaps Lady Clementiua Grau- 
dijon weill be with him! God reſtore her! Surely I 
| ſhall be capable, if ſhe be Lady Grandiſon, of rejoice- 
ing in her recovery !— J_ 

Pie upon it — Why this involuntary tear? You 
would fee it by the large blot it has made, if I did 
not mention it. 


Excellent man! Dr. Ba dert has juſt been telling 
| me 
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me of a morning viſit he received, before he went 
out of town, from the two ſons of Mrs. Oldham. 

One of them is about ſeven years old ; the other 
about five; very fine children. He embraced them, 
the Doctor fays, with as much tenderneſs, as if they 
were children of his own mother. He enquired into 
their inclinations, behaviour, diverſions ; and engaged 
equally their love and reverence. 

He told them, that, if they were good, he would 
love them; and ſaid, he had a dear friend, whom he 
reverenced as his father, a man with white curling 
locks, he told the children, that they might know him 
at firſt ſight, who would now-and- then, as he hap- 
pened to be in town, make enquiries after their good 
behaviour, and reward them, as they gave him cauſe. 
Accordingly he had deſired Dr. Bartlett to give them 
occaſionally his countenance ; as alſo to let their mo- 
ther know, that he ſhould be glad of a viſit from her, 
and her three children, on his return to town. 

The Doctor had been to ſee her when he came to 
me. He found all three with her. The two younger, 
impreſſed by the venerable deſcription Sir Charles had 
given of him, of their own accord, the younger by 
the elder's example, fell down on their knees before 
him, and begged his bleſſing. 

Mr. Oldham is about eighteen years of age ; a well- 
inclined, well-educated youth. He was full of ac- 
knowlegements of the favour done him in this invi- 
tation. 

The grateful mother could not contain herſelf. 
Bleflings without number, ſhe invoked on her bene- 
factor for his goodneſs in taking ſuch kind notice of 
her two ſons, as he had done; and ſaid, he had been, 
ever ſince his gracious behaviour to her | in Fit lex, the 
firſt and laſt in her prayers to Heaven. But the invi- 
tation to herſelf, ſhe declared, was too great an ho- 


nour for her to accept of: She ſhould not be able to 
itand 


quiries after the marriage of Major O-tlare wit 
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ſtand in his preſence. Alas! Sir, faid ſhe, can the 


ſevereſt, truck penitence recall the guilty paſt? 
The Doctor ul d, That Sir Charles Grand: meyer 


made it a rue with him, to raiſe the dejected and 


X % 


humbled ſoirit. Your birth and education, e 


jutirle you to a place in the firſt company: And wi: 

"ev? oe * — * d y I * : 
tiere are t. it us in winch the behaviour of _ 
Pero! 114% AC fot. th. ore 3458 Hed CN unhap Pincls, 


he always re: bn he molt — and iorger: 
the other, I would adviſe you, madam (as le has, 
vited you) by all means to come. He fpeaics wn 
p:ca' ure of your humility and good ſenſe 

The Doctor told me, that Sir Charles had made en- 
1 
Mrs. Jervois, and had ff: ciefind himfelk that they were 
actually man and wile. Medlunks I am glad, t for Mus 
Jervois's fake, that her mother has changed her name. 
They lived not happily toge ther ſince their laſt cn ter- 
prize: For the man, Who! ad long been a ſufferer trot "1 


lin 


poverty, was in fear of lohgg one half at leati on Kis 
Wile's armut, by hat paſſed on that occaſion ; and 
accuſed her of pitting him upon the miſbehav! ONT | 
Was guilty of; which had brought upon him, he fal. 
the reſentments of a man admired by all the work 1 

The attorney, who viſited Sir Charles from thei: 
people, at their requct ſt, walted on him again, in their 
names, with hopes that tliey ſhould not ſufler in their 
annuity, and cxpreſling their concern for llaving o. 
tended him. p | | 
Mrs. O-Elara alſo requeited it as a favour to ſee her 
daughter. | 

Sir Charles commiſſioned the attorney, Who 1 
man of repute, to tell them, that if Mrs. 4548 
would come to St. James's Square next Vedneicday 
about five o clock, Mis Jervois ſhould be duce ed 
t her; and the ſhould be welcome to bring with her 
her huſband, and Captain en nat 10 miglit 
be convinced he bore no ill-NIU toe er Of them 


id, 
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Adieu, till by-and by. wit a. is come, in 
one of her utual hurrics, to oblige m 2 be Preic ut ar 
= 5 


the viſit to be made her this afternoon, [ by | the] | of 
G. and Lady Gertrude, his filter; a TIERSE 1 J pave mm 


vanced in years, who is exc ey nd of her ne- 
PCW, and one 10 ks hi 1. . Of her large 
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* 
a ve agreeable woman. They {wv Viiſs Gre dition 


wich the young J.ord's eyes; 1 d were better pleaſed 
with ner, a8 1 toll her afterwards, than 1 health Naye 
been, or than hey would, had they Eno wn her as Wel! 
as [ do. She doubted. not, ſhe anſwered me, but I 
ſhould find fault with her; and yet ſhe was as good as 
tor her life ſhe could. be. | 

Such an archneſs in every motion! Such a tu irn o 
the eye to me on my Lord G's aiiiduitics ! 
in him of her correcting glance! Such 2 


halt-tree parade when he had d. one any! thing that he 
3 


en P 


intended to be obliging, and now-and-tizen an a 
at raillery, as if he were not very much alraic of ker, 
and dared to ſpeak his mM: ind even to ber! On her 
part, on thoſe occaſions, ſuch an air, as if ſhe had a 


4 


learner before her, and was ready to rap his knuckles. 
to ate ior hum; that 


nad nobody "fs preſent 
tho' I could not but love her for her very arcinneis, 
yet in my mind, T could, for their fakes, but more {or 

her own, have ſcvercly chidden her. | 
She is a charming woman; and every-thing ſhe 
favs and docs hecomes her. But Jam fo much airaid 
_ what may be the cafe, when the Lover 1s change * 
| that I with to mvſcli now-agd-oen, 


# Fi 
3 


F® 
Os 


ns the Hluſhane 
when J ſee her ſo lively, that ſhe would remember 
5 there was once ſuch a man as Captain Anderten. 


i 
But ſhe miakes it a rule, the fays, to rememBEer nas 


4 
{ 4 ne p 


Is not my memory (ſaid ſhe once) given me for my 
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benefit, and ſhall I make it my torment ? No, * 

riet, I will leave that to be done by you wiſe ones, 
and ſce what you will get by it. 

Why is, Charlotte, replied I, the wiſe ones may 
have a chance to get by it They will very probably, by 
remembring paſt miſtakes, avoid many inconvenien- 
cies into which forgetfulneſs will run you lively ones. 

Well, well, returned ſhe, we are not all of us 
born to equal honour. Some of us are to be ſet up for 
warnings, ſome for examples : And the firſt are gene- 
rally of greater uſe to the world than the other. 

Now, Charlotte, ſaid I, do you deſtroy the force of 
your own argument. Can the perſon who is ſingled 
out for the warning, be near ſo happy, as ſhe that is 
ſet up tor the example ? 

You are right, as tar as I know, Harriet : But! obey 
the preſent impulſe, and try to find an excuſe after- 
wards for what that puts me upon: And all the differ- 
ence is this, as to the reward, I have a joy: You a 
comfort : But contre is a poor word; and I can't 
bear it. 

So Biddy in the Tender Huſband would have ſaid, 
Charlotte. But poor as the word is with you and ber, 
give me comfort rather than joy, if they muſt be ſepa- 
rated. But I ſee not but that a woman of my Char- 
lotte's happy turn may have botb. 

She tapped my cheek— Take that, Harriet, for 
making a Biddy of me. I believe, if you have not 
Joy, you have comfort, in your ſeverity. 

My heart as well as my cheek glowed at the praiſes 
the Earl and the Lady both joined i in (with a fervor 
that was creditable to their own hearts) of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, while they told us what this man and 

that woman of quality or conſideration ſaid of him 
Who would not be good? What is life without re. 
putation? Do we not wiſh to be remembred with 
honour after death ? And what a ſhare of it has this 
excellent man in his life !—May nothing tor the ho- 
nout- 
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nour-ſake of human nature, to which he is ſo great 
an ornament, ever happen to tarniſh it! 
They made me an hundred fine compliments. I 


could not bur be pleaſed at ſtanding well in their opi- 


nion: But, believe me, my dear, I did not enjoy their 


praiſes of me, as I did thoſe they gave Him. Indeed. 


| had the preſumption, from the approbation given to 
what they ſaid of him by my own heart, to imagine 
myſelf a ſharer in them, tho' not in his merits. Oh, 
Lucy, ought there not to have been a relation hetween 


us, ſince what I have ſaid, from what I found in my- 


felf on hearing him praiſed, is a demonſtration of a 
regard for him ſuperior to the Love of ſelf? 
Adieu, my Lucy. I know I have all your prayers, 
Auaieu, my Lear! 
LET FERN AFL 
Miſs Byron, In Continuation. | 
| Sat. April . 


4 R. Bartlett is one of the kindeſt as well as beſt of 


men. I believe he loves me as if I were his own 
child: But good men miſt be affectionate men. He 
received but this morning a Letter {rom Sir Charles, 
and haſtened to communicate ſome of its contents to 
me, tho' I could pretend to no other motive but 
curioſity for wiſhing to be acquainted with the pro- 
ccedings of his patron. _ | 

Sir Charles dined, as he had intended, with Sir 
Hargrave and his friends. He complains in his Letter 
of a riotous day: © Yet I think, adds he, it has led me 
into ſome uſeful reflexions. Ir is not indeed agreeable to 


be the ſpectator of riot; but how eaſy to ſhun being a 
partaker in it! How caſy to avoid the too freely cir- 


cling glaſs, if a man is known to have eſtabliſhed a 


rule to himſelf from which he will not depart z and if 
it be not refuſed ſullenly ; but mirth and good hu- 


mour 
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mour the more ſtudiouſſy kept up, by the perſon ; 
ho would clic indeed be looked upon as a ſpy on un- 
guarded folly! I heartily pitied a young man, who, | 
dare lay, has a good heart; but from falſe ſham» - dur 
not aflert the freedom to which every Englithman 
would claim a right, in almoſt every other init: ance! 
He had once pur by the glaſs, and excuſed himſelf on 
account of his health; but on being laughed at lor a 
feber deg, as they phraſe it, and aſked, if his ſpouſe 
had not lectured him before he came out, he gave way 
to the wretched raillery : Nor could I interfere at ſuch 
a noily moment with eliect: They had laughed him 
out of his caution before I could be heard; and ] 
left him there at nine o'clock trying with Bagenhal 
which ſhould drink the deepe ||; 

1 with, my wood Dr. Bartlett, you would throw 
together aa ſerious conſiderations on this ſubject, 
You could touch it delicately, and ſuch a diſcourſe 
would not be unuſeſul to ſome ſew bf our ne!ghbours 
even at Grandiſon-hall. What is it not, that, in 
this ſingle article, men ſacrifice to falſe ſhame and 
falſe glory! Reaſon, health, fortune, perſonal ele- 
gance, the peace and order oi their families; and all 
the comfort and honour of their after-ycars. Low 
peeviſh, how wretched, is the decline of a man worn 
out with inic mperance ! In a cool hour, reiotutions 

might be formed, that ſhould Rand the attack ol 2 

>iterous zelt,” | | 

I obtained leave ſrom Dr. Bartle tt, to tranſcribe 
this part of the Letter. I thought my uncle would 
be pleaſcd with it. | | | 


It Was near ten at night before Sir Charles got to 
Leid . 'S, tho' but three miles from Sir tar: rave's. 
My Lord re: 1 to ſee him; and, alter firſt com— 
pliment, aſked him, if he had thought of what he 
had undertaken for him, Sir Charles told km that 
he was the more achrous ol iecing hun in lis way = 

Le 
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the Hall, becauſe he wanted to know if his Lordſhi 
held his mind as to marriage. He aſſured him he did, 
and would ſign and ſeal to whatever he ſhould ſtipu- 
late for him. | | 

I wiſhed for a copy of this part of Sir Charles's 
Letter, for the ſake of my aunt, whoſe delicacy would, 


] thought, be charmed with it. He has been ſo good 


as to ſay, he would tranſcribe it ſor me. I will in- 
cloſe it, Lucy; and you will read it here: 


« I cannot, my Lord, ſaid Sir Charles, engage, 
that the Lady will comply with the propoſal J hall 
take the liberty to make to her mother and, her. She 
is not more than three or four and thirty: She is hand- 
ſome : She has a fine underſtanding : She is brought 


up an oeconomilt : She is a woman of good family: 
She has not, however, tho' born to happier proſpects, 


a fortune worthy of your Lordſhip's acceptance. 
Whatever that is, you will perhaps chooſe to give it 
to her Ty. . © 1 

With all my heart and ſoul, nephew : But do you 
ſay, ſhe is handſome ? Do you ſay, ſhe is of family? 
And has ſhe ſo many good qualities ?—Ah, nephew ! 
She won't have me, I doubt. — And is ſhe not too 
young, Sir Charles, to think of ſuch a poor decrepit 
lout as © an” | 

All I can fay to this, my Lord, is, that the prop3o- 
fals on your part mult be the more generous—— 

I will leave all thoſe matters to you, kinſman 

This, my Lord, I will take upon me to anſwer for, 
That ſhe is a woman of principle: She will not give. 
your Lordſhip her hand, if ſhe thinks the cannot 
make you a wife worthy of your utmolt kindnefs: 
And now, my Lord, I will tell you who bie is, that 
you may make what other enquiries you think pro- 
per. | | 

And then I named her to him, and gave him pretty 
near the account of the family, and the CIrcuintcances 

Volt. HE; RE and 
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and affairs of it, that I ſhall by-and-by give you; tho 
you are not quite a ſtranger to the unhappy caſe. 

My Lord was in raptures : He knew ſomething, he 

ſaid, of the Lady's father, and enough of the family, 
by hearſay, to confirm all I had faid of them; 3 and 
beſought me to do my utmoſt to bring the affair to 2 
ſpecdy concluſion. 
Sir Thomas Mansfield was a very good man; and 
much reſpected in his neighbourhood. He was once 
Poſſeſſed of a large eſtate; but his father left him in- 
volved in a law-ſuit to ſupport his title to more than 
one halt of it. 

After it had been depending ſeveral years, it was at 
laſt, to the dcep regret of all who knew him, by the 
chicanery of the lawyers of the oppoſite fide, and 
the remiſſneſs of his own, carried againſt him; and 
his expences having been very great in ſupporting 101 
years his poſſeſſion, he found himſelf reduced from an 
eſtate of near three thouſand pounds a year, to little 
more than five hundred. He had ſix children: Four 
ſons, and two daughters. His eldeſt ſon died ol grief 
in two months after the loſs of the cauſe. The ſe— 
cond, now the eldeſt, is a melancholy man. The 

third is a cornet of horſe. The fourth is unprovided 
for; but all three are men of worthy minds, and de- 
lerve better fortune. 

Tre daughters are remarkable for their piety, pa- 
ence, Yoo >| oeconomy, and prudence. They are 
the moſt dutiful of children, and moſt aſfectionate of 

fitters. They were for 8085 years the ſupport of their 
father's ſpirits, and have al Ways been the conſolation 
of t] 

ears ago: And it is even edifying to oblerve, how 
viegantty they ſupport the family reputation in theit 
5 oid manſion-houſe by Ms prudent management 
of their little income; for the mother Nes cvery 
houſhold care to them; and they make it a rule to 
conclude the year with diſcharging cvery demand that 
can 


their mother. They lot their father about four 
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can be made upon them, and to commence the new 
year abſolutely clear of the world, and with ſome cath 


in hand; yet were brought up in affluence, and to the 


expectation of handſome fortunes ; for, beſides that 
they could have no thought of loſing their cauſe, they 


had very great and reaſonable proſpects from Mr. Cal- 


vert, an uncle by their mother's ſide ; who was rich 


in money, and had beſides an eſtate in land of 1500 . 


a year. He always declared, that for the fake of his 
ſiſter's children he would continue a ſingle man; and 
kept his word till he was upwards of ſeventy ; when, 
being very infirm in health, and defective even to 
dotage in his underſtanding, Bolton his ſteward, WhO 
had always ſtood in the way of his inclination to have 
his eldeſt niece for his companion and manager, at 
laſt contrived to get him married to a young creature 
under twenty, one of the ſervants in the houte z wno 


brought him a child in ſeven months; and was with 


child again at the old man's death, which happened 
in eighteen months after his marriage: And then a 


will was provided, in which he gave all he had to his 
wife and her children born, and to be born, within a 


year after his demiſe. This ſteward and woman now 


live together as man and wile. 15 
A worthy clergyman, who hoped it might be in 
my power to procure them redreſs, either in the one 


caſe or in the other, gave me the above particulars 


and upon enquiry, finding cvery-thing to be as repre- 
iented, I made mylſelt acquainted with the widow La- 
dy and her Sons: And it was impoſtible to fee them 


at their own houſe, and not reſpect the Daughters for 


their amiable qualities. | | 
I defired them, when I was Jalt down, to put into 


my hands their titles, deeds, and papers; which they 


have done; and they have been laid before counſel, 
who give a very hopeful account of them. | 


Being fully authoriz'd by my Lord, I took leave of 
him over-night, and ſet out early in the morning, di- 


Q-2 rectly 
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rectly tor Mansfield-houſe. I arrived there ſoon after 
their breakfaſt was over, and was received by Lady 
Mansfield, her ſons (who happened to be all at home) 
and her two daughters, with politeneſs. 

After ſome general converſation, I took Lady 
Mansfield aſide; and, making an apology for my 
freedom, aſked her, If Miſs Mansfield were, to her 
knowlece, engaged in her affections? : 

She anſwered, ſhe was ure ſhe was not: Ah, Sir, 
ſad ſhe, a man of your obſervation muſt know, that 
the daughters of a decayed family of ſome note in the 
world, do not eaſily get huſbands. Men of great for- 
tunes look higher: Men of ſmall muſt look out for 
_ to enlarge them; and men of genteel bulineſſes 
are alraid of young women better born than portioned. 
Every- -v-body knows not that my girls can bend to their 
condition; and they mult be contented to live ſingle 

all their lives; and fo they will chooſe to do, rather 

than not marry creditably, and with ſome proſpect. 

then opened my mind fully to her. She was 
agrceabily ſurpriſed: But who, Sir, ſaid ſhe, would 
expect ſuch a propoſal from the, next heir to Lord 
W. 

. le known to her how much in earne{t ] was 
in this Dropoſal, as well for my Lord's take, as for the 
voung Lady . F will rake care, madam, ſaid 1, that 
4115 Mansße Id, if ſhe will conſent to make Lord W. 


happy, Pall have very handſome ſettlements, and ſuch 


an allowance e for bin- money, as ſhall enable her to 
eratily every moderate, every reaſonable, wiſh of her 
hear | 

Nes it Po ble, ſhe alkcd, ror ſuch an affair to be 
brought about? Would my Tord here ſhe ſtopt. 


aid, I would be antwerable for him: And deſired 
her to break the inatter to her dat VE ter direct! 1Y. 
E left Lady Mansfield, and joined the brothers, who 


Were with their two ſiſters; ; and {con after Sls Mans- 


+ 1 1 2 11 
{ent lor by her m lier. 


After 
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After they had been a little While together, my I ady 
Mansfield ſent to ipzak with me. They were both 
filent when I came in. The morher was at a lois 
what to fay : The daughter was in ſtill greater con- 


fuſion. 


erceive, madam, acquainted Miſs Mansfield with the 
propoſal I made to you. I am fully authorized to 
make it. Propitious be your filence !— There never 
was, procecded I, a treaty of marriage ſet on font, 
which had not its conveniencies and inconvenicncics. 
My Lord is greatly afflicted with the gout : There 3s 
too great a diſparity in years. Tiheie are the inhcon— 
reniencies which arc to be conſidered of for the Lady. 

On the other hand, it Miſs Mansfield can give into 
the propolal, ſhe will be received by wy Lord as a 
bleſſing ; as one whoſe acceptance of him will lay 
lim under an obligation to her. It this propotal could 
not have been made with dignicy and Honour to the 
Lady, it had not come from me. 

The conveniencics to yourſclves will more properly 
fall under the conſideration of yourſelves and family. 
One thing only 1 will ſuggeſt, that an alliance with fo 
rich a man as Lord W. will make perhaps {ome peo- 
ple tremble, who now think themſeives jecure. 

But, madam (to the ſtill ſilent daughter) let not a 
regard for me byais you: Your family may be ſure 
of my beſt ſervices, whether my propoſal be reccived 
or rejected. 


My Lord (I mult deal ſincerely with you) has lived 


2 life of error. He thinks ſo himſelf. IT am earncſt 
to have him ſee the difference, and to have an oppor- 
tunity to rejoice with him upon it. 

ſtopt: But both being {ill filent, the mother loo- 
ng on the daughter, the daughter g glancing now ſand—- 
then her conſcious eve on the mach Ii. madam, 


laid I, you can give your hand to Lord W. I wWilltake 


care, that ſettlements ſhall exceed vour expectation. 
| 2 \v at 


I addreſſed myſelf to the mother. You have, I 
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What I have obſerved as well as heard of Miſs Mans 


field's temper and goodneſs, is the principal motive 
of my application to her, in preference to all the wo- 
men I know. | | 

But permit me to ſay, that were your affections 
engaged to the loweſt honeſt man on earth, I would 
not wiſh for your favour to my Lord W. And further, 
if, madam, you think you ſhould have but the ſhadow 
of a hope, to induce your compliance, that my Lord's 
death would be more agreeable to you than his life, 
then would I not, for your morality's fake, wiſh you 
to engage. In a word, I addreſs myſelf to you, Miß 
Mansfield, as to a woman of honour and confſcicnce : 
If your conſcience bids you doubt, reject the propoſal; 


and this not only for my Lord's ſake, but for your 


OWN. 

Conſider, if, without too great a force upon your 
inclinations, you can behave with that condeſcenſion 
and indulgence to a man who has haſtened advanced 
age upon himſelf, which I have thought from your 
temper I might hope. 

J have ſaid a great deal, becauſe you, Ladies, were 
ſilent; and becauſe explicitneſs in every caſe becomes 
the propoſer. Give me leave to withdraw for a few 
moments. | | 

I withdrew, accordingly, to the brothers and ſiſter. 
I did not think I ought to mention to them the pro- 
poſal I had made: It might perhaps have engaged 
them all in 1ts favour, as it was of fuch evident ad- 


vantage to the whole family; and that might hare 


impoſed a difficulty on the Lady, that neither for her 


own fake, nor my Lord's, it would have been juſt to 


lay upon her. 

Lady Mansfield came out to me, and ſaid, I pre- 
ſume, Sir, as we are a family which misfortune as 
well as love, has cloſely bound together, you will al- 
low it to be mentioned | 


To the whole family, madam ? — By all means 


1 
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wanted only firſt to know, whether Miſs Mansfield's 
affections were diſengaged : And now you ſhall give 
me leave to attend Miſs Mansfield. I am a party ior 
my Lord W. : Miſs Mansfield is a party : Your de- 
bates will be the more free in our abſence. If I and 
her averſe, believe me, madam, I will not endeavour 
to perſuade her. On the contrary, it ſhe declare 


againſt accepting the propoſal, I will be her advocate, 
tho? every one elſe ſhould vote in its favour. 


The brothers and ſifter looked upon one another : 
left the mother to propoſe it to them; and ſtept into 
the inner parlour to Miſs Mansfield. 

She was ſitting with her back to the door, in a me- 


ditating poſture. She ſtarted at my entrance. 


I talked of indifferent ſubjects, in order to divert 
her from the important one, that had taken up her 
whole attention. . | 

It would have been a degree of oppreſſion to her to 
have entered with her upon a ſubject of ſo much con- 


ſequence to her while we were alone; and when her 
not having given a negative, was to .be raken as 4 


modeſt afirmative. | In 
Lady Mansfield ſoon joined us—My dear daughter, 
ſaid ſhe, we are all unanimous. . We have agreed to 
leave every-thing to Sir Charles Grandiſon: And we 
hope you will. 1 

She was ſilent. I will only aſk you, madam, faid 
Ito her, If you have any. wiſh to take time to con- 
ſider of the matter? Do you think you ſhall be caſier 
in your mind, if you take time ?—She was filent. 

I will not at this time, my good Miſs Mansfield, 


urge you further. I will make my report to Lord W. 


and you ſhall be ſure of his joyful approbation of the 
iteps I have taken, before your final conſent ſhall be 
aſked for. But that I may not be employed in a doubt- 
tul cauſe, let me be commiſſioned to tell my Lord, 


1 g j 
that you are diſengaged ; and that you wholly reſign 


yourlelt to your mother's advice. 
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She bowed her head. 


And that you, madam, to Lally Mansfield, are 
not averſe to enter into treaty upon this important 
ſubject. | 

Fverſe, Sir! ſaid the mother, bowing, and grate. 
tul'y ſmiling, 

I will write the particulars of our converſation to 
Lord W. and my opinion of ſettlements z and adviſe 
him (if I am not forbid) to make a viſit at Mansfield- 
houſe [I ſtopt : they were both ſilent]. If poſſible, I 
will attend my Lord in his firſt viſit. I hope, madam, 
to Miſs Mansfield, you will not diſlike him: I am ſure 
he will be charmed with you : He is far from being 
diſagreeable in his perſon : His temper is not bad. 
Your goodneſs will make him good. I dare ſay that 
he will en gage your gratitude; and I defy a good mind 


to ſeparate love from gratitude. 


We returned to company. Thad all their bleſſings 


pronounced at once, as from one mouth. The mel. 
ancholy brother was enlivened : Who knows but the 


conſequence of this alliance may illuminate his mind? 
I could ſee by the pleaſure they all had, in beholding 
him capable of joy on the occaſion, that they hoped 
it would. The unhappy ſituatio.. of the family affairs, 


45 it broke the heart of the eldeſt brother, fixed a 
gloom on the temper of this gentleman. 


was prevailed upon to dine with them. In the 
converſation we had at and after dinner, their minds 
opened, and their characters roſe upon me. Lord W. 
will be charmed with Miſs Mansfield. I am delighted 
to think, that my mother's brother will be happy, in 
the latter part of his life, with a wife of ſo much pru- 
dence and goodneſs, as I am ſure this Lady will make 
him. On one inſtance of her very obliging behaviour 
to me, I whiſpered her ſiſter, Pray, Miſs Fanny, tell 
Miſs Mansfield, but not till I am gone, that ſhe knows 
not the inconveniencies ſhe is bringing upon herſelf:! 
ma 7. Perhaps. hereafter, have the boldneſs to look for 
the 


the ſame favour from my aunt, that I'meet with from 
Miſs Mansfield. 

If my ſiſter, returned ſhe, ſhould ever miſbehave 
to her benefactor, I will deny my relation to her. 

I promiſed to write to Lady Mansfield as ſoon as I 
heard from my Lord ; and parted with them, followed 
by the bleſſings of them all. 

You will ſoon have another Letter from me, with 
an account of the ſucceſs of my viſit to Sir Harry 
Beauchamp and his Lady. We muſt have our Beau- 
champ among us, my dear friend : I ſhould rather ſay, 
you muſt among you ; for I ſhall not be long in Eng- 


land. He will ſupply to you, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 


the abſence (it will not, hope, be a long one) of 


Your Chants GRANDISON. 


SIR Charles, I remember, as the Doctor read, men- 
tions getting leave for his Beauchamp to come over, 


who, he ſays, will ſupply his abſence to him — But 


ah! Lucy! Who, let me have the boldneſs to aſk, 
ſhall ſupply it to your Harriet? Time, my dear, will 
do nothing for me, except I could hear ſomething very 
much amils of this man. 

I have a great ſuſpicion, that the firſt part of the 
Letter incloſed was about me. The Doctor looked /o 
earneſtly at me, when he ſkipt two fides of it; and, 


as J thought, with ſo much compaſſion !—To be ſare, 


it was about me. What would I give to know as 
much of his mind as Dr. Bartlett knows ! If I thought 


he pitied the poor Harriet I ſhould ſcorn myſelt. 1. 
am, I will be, above his pity, Lucy. In tl nis believe 


Yeur HARRIET ByYRoN. 
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LE TTT 
Miſs B YR o N. Ir Continuation. 


Sunday Night, April 2. 

R. Bartlett has received from Sir Charles an ac- 

count of what paſſed laſt Friday between him, 

and Sir Harry, and Lady Beauchamp: By the Doctor's 
allowance, I incloſe it to you. | 

In this Letter, Lucy, you will ſee him in a new 

light; and as a man whom there is no reſiſting, when 

he reſolves to carry a point. But it abſolutely con- 

vinces me, of what indeed I before ſuſpected, that 

he has not an high opinion of our Sex in general : 

And this I will put down as a blot in his character, 


He treats us all, in Lady Beauchamp, as perverſe hu- 


mourſome babies, loving power, yet not knowing how 


to ule it. See him ſo delicate in his behaviour and 


addreſs to Miſs Mansfield, and carry in your thoughts 


his gaiety and adroit management to Lady Beau- 
champ, as in this Letter, and you will hardly think 
him the ſame man. Could he be any-thing to me, I 
ſhould be more than half afraid of him: Yet %% 
may be ſaid in his behalf ; — He but accommodates 


| himſelf to the perſons he has to deal with: — He can 


be a man of gay wit, when he pleaſes to deſcend, as in- 
deed his ſiſter Charlotte has as often found as ſhe has 
given occaſion for the exerciſe of that talent in him ;— 
and, that virtue, for its own ſake, is his choice; ſince 
had he been a free-liver, he would have been a dan- 
gerous man. 5 | 
But I will not anticipate too much: Read it here, 
it you pleaſe. | | 


LET: 
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LETTER XVIII. 


F CHARLES GRAN DISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 
[ Incloſed in the preceding. ] 
Grandiſon-Hall, Friday Night, March 31. 


Arrived at Sir Harry Beauchamp's about twelve 
this day. He and his Lady expected me, from 
che Letter which I wrote and ſhewed you before ] left 
the town; in which, you know, I acquainted Sir 


Harry with his ſon's earneſt deſire to throw himſelf at 


his feet, and to pay his duty to his mother, in Eng- 
land; and engaged to call myſelf, either this day or 
to-morrow, for an anſwer. 

Sir Harry received me with great civility, and even 
alfection. Lady Beauchamp, ſaid he, will be with us 
in a moment. I am afraid you will not meet with all 
the civility from her on the errand you are come upon, 
that a man of Sir Charles Grandiſon's character de- 
ſerves to meet with from all the world. We have been 
unhappy together, ever ſince we had your Letter. I 
long to ſee my ſon: Your friendſhip for him eſta - 
bliſhes him in my heart. But And then he curſed the 
apron-ſtring tenure, by which, he ſaid, he held his 

eace. 

You will allow me, Sir Harry, ſaid I. to addreſs 
myſelf in my own way to my Lady. You give me 


pleaſure, in letting me know, that the difficulty i is not 


with you. You have indeed, Sir, one of the moſt 
prudent young men in the world fog your ſon. His 
heart 1s in your hand : You may form it as you 
pleaſe. 

She is coming! She is coming interrupted he. 


We are all in pieces: We were in the midſt of a feud, 


when you arrived. If ſhe is not civil to you— 


In ſwam the Lady; her complexion railed; diff :- 
; ture | in her looks to me, and indignation in her 5 O 
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Sir Harry; as if they had not had their contention 
out, and ſhe was ready to renew it. 

With as obliging an air as I could aſſume, I paid 
my compliments to her. She received them with great 
ſtiffneſs z ſwelling at Sir Harry: Who ſidled to the 


door, in a 1 and ſullen manner; and then ſlipt 
Out. 


You are Sir Charles Grandiſon, I ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid | 


ſhe : I never ſaw you before : I have heard much talk 


of you. — But, pray, Sir, are good men al , offi- 
cious men ? Cannot they perform the obligations of 


triendſhip, without diſcompoſing families? 
You ſee me now, madam, in an evil moment, if 


you are diſpleaſed with me: But I am not uſed to the 


diſpleaſure of Ladies : I do my utmoſt not to deſerve 
it; and, let me tell you, madam, that I will not fut- 
ter you to be diſpleaſed with me. 


J took her half. reluctant hand, and led her to a 


chair, and ſeated myſelf in another near her. 

I ſee, Sir, you have your arts. | 

She took the fire-ſcreen, that hung by the ſide of 
the chimney ; and held it before her face, now glan- 
eing at me, now turning away her eye, as reſolved to 
be diſpleaſed. 

You come upon a hateful errand, Sir : I ha ave bcen 
unhappy ever ſince your officious Letter came. | 

I am forry for it, madam. While you are warm 
with the remembrance of a paſt miſunderſtanding, I 
will not offer to reaſon with you: But let me, ma- 
dam, lee leſs diſcompoſure i in your looks. I want to 
take my impreſſions of you from more placid features : 
am a painter, madam : I love to draw Ladies pic- 


__ Will you have this paſs for a Grit ſitting ? 


She knew not what to do with her anger : She was 


loth to part with it. | 
Tou are impertinent, Sir Charles — Excuſe me 


You are impertinent— | 
do excuic you, Ry Beauchamp: And the ra ther, 
as 
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as I am ſure you do not think me ſo. Your freedom 
is a mark of your favour ; and I thank you for it. 
You treat me as a child, Sir 
[ treat all angry people as children: I love to hu- 
mour them. Indeed, Lady ——— you muſt not 
be angry with me. Can I be miſtaken ? Don't I fee in 
your aſpect the woman of ſenſe and reaſon ? —T never 


blame a Lady for her humourſomeneſs ſo much, as, in 


my mind, I blame her mother. 

Sir! ſaid ſhe. I ſmiled. She bit her lips: to avoid 
returning a ſmile. 

Her character, my dear friend, is not, you know, 
that of an ill-temper'd woman, tho” haughty, and a 
lover of power. 


I have heard much of you, Sir Charles Grandiſon: 


But J am quite miſtaken in you: J expected to ſee a 


grave formal young man, his prim mouth ſet in plaits: 
But you are a joker; and a free man; a very free man, 
do aſſure you. 

[ would be thought decently free, anna but not 
impertinent. I ſee with pleaſure a returning ſmile. O 
that Ladies knew how much ſmiles become their fea- 
tures ! — Very few cauſes can juſtify a woman's an- 
ger — Your Sex, madam, was given to delight, not 
to torment us. 

Torment you, Sir | — Pray, has Sir Harry— _ 

Sir Harry cannot look pleaſed, when his Lady is 
diſpleaſed: I ſaw that you were, madam, the mo- 
ment I beheld you. I hope I am not an unwelcome 
viſiter to Sir Harry for one hour (I intend to ſtay no 
longer ) that he received me with ſo diſturbed a coun- 
tenance, and has now withdrawn himſelf, as it to 
avoid me. 

To tell you the truth, Sir Flaery and I have had a 
diſpute : But he always ſpeaks of Sir Charles Grandi- 
{on with pleaſure. 

Is he not offended with me, madam, for the con- 
tents of the Letter 
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No, Sir, and I ſuppoſe you hardly think he is But 
Jam . | 

Dear madam, let me beg your intereſt in favour of 
the contents of it. 

She took fire — roſe up — | 

I beſought her patience— Why ſhould you wiſh to 
keep abroad a young man, who is a credit to his fa- 
mily, and who ought to be, if he is not, the joy of his 
father? Let him owe to your generoſity, madam, that 
recall, which he ſolicits : It will become your chara- 
cter: He cannot be always kept abroad: Be it your 
own generous work Sd 
What, Sir—Pray, Sir With an angry brow— 

You muſt not be angry with me, madam—(I took 
her hand) — You can't be angry in earneſt— _ 

Sir Charles Grandiſon — You are — She withdrew 
her hand; You are, repeated ſhe — and ſeemed ready 
to call names | 

I am the Grandiſon you call me; and I honour the 
maternal character. You muſt permit me to honour 
you, madam. . 

I wonder, Sir— —- | 

I will not be denied. The world reports miſunder- 
ſtandings between you and Mr. Beauchamp. That 
buſy world that will be meddling, knows your power, 
and his dependence. You mult not let it charge you 
with an ill uſe of that power: If you do, you wil 
have its blame, when you might have its praiſe : i 
will have its pity. 3 

What, Sir, do you think your fine Letters, and 
ſmooth words, will avail in favour of a young fellow 
who has treated me with diſreſpect ? | 

You are miſinformed, madam. — I am willing to 
have a greater dependence upon your juſtice, upon 
your good-nature, than upon any-thing I can urge 
either by letter or ſpeech. Don't let it be ſaid, that 
you are not to be prevailed on—A woman not to be 

prevailed 
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prevailed on to join in an act of juſtice, of Kindneſs, 


for the honour of the Sex, let it not be ſaid! | 
Honour of the Sex, Sir | — Fine talking! — Don't 1 
know, that were I to conſent to his coming over, the 
firſt thing would be to have his annuity augmented 
out of my fortune? He and his father would be in a 
party againſt me. Am I not already a ſufferer thro? 
him in his father's love? - Vou don't know, Sir, what 


has paſſed between Sir Harry and me within this half- 


hour But don't talk to me: I won't hear of it: The 
young man hates me: I hate him: And ever will. 

She made a motion to go. 

With a reſpectful air, I told her, ſhe muſt not 
leave me. My motive deſerved not, I faid, that both 
ſhe and Sir Harry ſhould leave me in diſpleaſure. 

You know but too well, reſumed ſhe, how accept- 
able your officiouineſs (I muſt call it ſo) is to Sir 
He. 5 ET 

And does Sir Harry, madam, favour his ſon's ſuit ? 
You rejoice me : Let not Mr. Beauchamp know that 
he does; and do you, my dear Lady Beauchamp, 
take the whole merit of it to yourſelf, How will he 
revere you for your goodneſs to him! And what an 
obligation, if, as you ſay, Sir Harry is inclined to fa- 
your him, will you, by your generous firlt motion, 
lay upon Sir Harry? | | 

Obligation upon Sir Harry! Yes, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, I have laid too many obligations already 
upon him, for his gratitude. | | 

Lay this one more. You own you have had a miſ- 
underſtanding this morning : Sir Harry is withdrawn, 
I ſuppoſe, with his heart full: Let me, I beſeech you, 
make up the miſunderſtanding. I have been happy in 
this way—Thus we will order it—We will deſire him 


to walk in. I will beg your intereſt with him in 


favour of the contents of the Letter I ſent. His 
compliance will follow as an act of obligingneſs to 
you, The grace of the action will be yours, I will 
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be anſwerable for Mr. Beauchamp's gratitude.— Dent 

madam, heſitate not. The young gentleman muſt 

come over one day: Let the favour of its being an 

early one, be owing entirely to you. 

Lou are a ſtrange man, Sir: I don't like you at 
all : You would perſuade me out of my reaſon. 

Let us, madam, as Mr. Beauchamp and I are al. 
ready the deareſt of friends, begin a family under. 
ſtanding. Let St. James's Square, and Berkley Square, 
when you come to town, be a next-door neighbour- 
haod. Give me the conſideration of being the bondf{- 
man for the duty of Mr. Beauchamp to you, as well 
as to his father. 

She was filent : But looked vexed and irreſolute. 

My ſiſters, madam, are amiable women. You will 
be pleaſed with them. Lord L. is a man worthy of 
Sir Harry's acquaintance. We ſhall want nothing, if 
you would think fo, but Mr. Beauchamp' 8 preſence 
among us. 

What! I ſuppoſe: you deſign your maiden ſiſter for 
the young fellow — But if you u do, Sir, you muſt alk 

me for — There the ſtopt. 

Indeed I do not. He is not at preſent diſpoſed to 
marry. He never will without his father's approba. 
tion, and, let me ſay — yours, My ſiſter is addreſſed 
to by Lord G. and! hope will ſoon be married to him. 
And do you fay fo, Sir Charles Grandiſon?— W 
then you are a more diſintereſted man, than I thought 
you in this application to Sir Harry. I had no doubt 
but the yourg fellow was to be brought over to marry 
Miſs Grandiſon; and that he was to be mage worthy 
of her at my expence. 

She enjoyed, as it ſeemed, by her manner of pro- 
nouncing the words young fellow, that deſigned com- 
tempt, which was a tacit confeſſion of the conſequence 
he once was of to her. | 

I do aſſure you, madam, that I know not his heart, 
if he has at preſent any thoughts of marriage. 


She 
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She ſeemed pleaſed at this aſſurance. 

I repeated my wiſhes, that ſhe would take to her- 
ſelf the merit of allowing Mr. Beauchamp to return to 
his native country: And that ſhe would let me fee 
her hand in Sir Harry's, before I left them. 

And pray, Sir, as to his place of reſidence, cure he 
to come : Do you think he ſhould live under the ſame 
roof with me ? | 

You ſhall govern that point, madain, as you ap- 
prove or diſapprove of his behaviour to you. 

His behaviour to me, Sir — One houſe cannot, 
ſhall not, hold him and me. 

I think, madam, that you ſhould direct in this ar- 
ticle. I hope, after a little while, ſo to order my at- 


fairs, as conſtant ily to refide in Er wn I ſhould 


think myſelf very happy it I could prevail UPON Mr. 
Beauchamp to live with _— 
But I muſt fee him, 1 ſuppoſe 
INot, madam, unleſs you ſhall think it right, for 
che fake of the world's opinion, that you inoutd. 
can't conſent— 
You can, madam ! You do I cannot allow Lady 
Beauchamp to be one of thoſe women, Wio Having 


inſiſted upon a wrong point, can be convinced, yer 


not know how to res with a grace. — Be io kind to 
roarjelf, as to let Sir Harry Ka w, that you think it 
5 8 8 bay 1 | 7 L 
ght for Mr. Beauchamp to return; but that it mull: 
e upon your OWN CON: d * madam, make 
theſe conditions generous ones; and how will Sir 


Harry adore you!“ How will 115 Beauchamp revere 
| you ! How ſhall I eſteem you 


What a ſtrange impertinent have 1 before me! 
I love to be called names by a Lady. It undeſerv- 
*Uy, ſhe lays herſelf by them under obligation to me, 


„nich ſhe cannot be generouùs if ſhe retolves not to 


repay. Shall I endea to find out Sir Harry ? Or 
vill you, madam ? TY 
VOI. III. : 3 Was 
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Was you cver, Sir Charles Grandiſon, denicd by 

any woman to whom you ſued for favour ? 

T think, madam, I hardly ever was: But it wa 
becauie 1 never fed: for a lavour, that it was not for 
a Lady's honour to grant. This is the caſe now; and 
this makes me determine, that I will not be denicd 
the grant of my preſent requeſt. Come, come, ma- 
dam ! How can a woman of your Ladythip's good 
ſenſe (taking her hand, and leading her to the door 
ſeem to want to be perfuaded to do a thing ſhe knows 
in her heart to be right !—Let us find Sir Harry. 
Strange man '—Unhand me — Ae has uſed me un- 
kindly 


Overcome him then by your generoſity. But, dea: 


Lady Beauchamp, taking both her hands, and ſmiling 


confidently in her face [1 could, my dear Dr. Bartlett, 
do lo to Lady Beauchamp] will you make me believe, 
that a woman of your ſpirit (you have a charming 


ſpirit, Lady Beauchamp) did not give Sir 5 as 


nuch reaſon to complain, as he gave vou! —1 am 


ſure by his diſturbed countenance 
Now, Sir Charles Grandiſon, you are downright 


affronting. Unhand me! 

This miſ underſtanding is owing to my officious Lt. 
ter. I ſhould have waited on you in perſon. I ſhout 
irom the {irit have put it in your power, to do a grace- 
ful and obliging thing. I aſk your pardon. I am 10: 
ed to make differences between man and wife. 

I touched fir it one hand, then the other, of the per 
verie baby with my lips Now am I torgiven : Nov 
is my friend Penuchar p permitted to return to his na 
tive country: New are Sir Harry and his Lady recon- 
ciled—Come, come, madam, it mujt be ſo— What 
fooliſh things are the re reis of married people — 
They mu come to an agreement again; and the 


8 ; ö 8 
203 the better; before hard blows are ſtruck, that 
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eave marks— Let us, dear madam, find out 


airy: | | 
iT) 
And 
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And then with an air of vivacity, that women, 
whether i in courtſhip or out of it, diflike not, I was 


leading her once more to the door, and, as I intended, 


{o Sir Harry, - where-ever he could be Conch 

Hold, hold, Sir, reſiſting; but with features far 
more placid than ſhe had ſuffered to be before viſible— 
If I myſt be compelled —You are a ſtrange man, Sir 
Charles Grandifon—lIf I myſt be compelled to ſee Sir 
Harry —But you are a ſtrange man — And ſhe rang 
the bell. 

Lady Beauchamp, Dr. Bartlett, is one of thoſe 
who would be more ready to forgive an innocent free- 
dom, than to be gratified by a profound reſpect; 
otherwiſe I had not treated her with ſo little cere- 


mony. Such women are formidable only to thoſe 


who are afraid of their anger, or who make it a ſe- 

rious thing. 

But when the ſervant * cared, ſhe not knowing 

how to condeſcend, I ſaid, Go to your matter, Sir, 

and tell him that your Lady requeſts the favour— 
Requeſts the favour ! repeated the z but in a low 

voice : Which was no bad ſign. N 


The ſervant went with a meſſage worded with more 


civility than perhaps he was uled to carry to his 
maſter from his Lady. 

Now, dear Lady Beauchamp, ths your own ſake; 
'or Sir Harry's ſake ; make happy; and be happy. 
Are there not, dear madam, unhappineſſes enow in 


life, that we muſt wytully add to them ?. 


Sir Harry came in ſight. He ſtalked towards us 
with a parade like that of a young officer wanting to 
ook martial at the head of his company. 

Could I have ſeen him before he entered, my work 
would have been eafier. But his hoſtile air diſpoſed 
my Lady to renew hoſtilities. 

She turned her face aſide, then her perſon; and 
ine cloudy indignation with which ſhe entered at firit, 


gain overſpread her features. Ought wrath, Dr. 


R 2 Bartlett, 
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Bartlett, to be ſo ready to attend a female will ?— 
Surely, thought I, my Lady's preſent airs, after what 

has patied herons her and me, can be only owing to 
the fear of making a precedent, and being thought 
too calily perſuaded. 

Sir Harry, ſaid I, addreſſing myſelf to him, I haye 

obtained Lady Beauchamp $ pardon for the officious 
Letter 


Pardon, Sir Charles Grandiſon! You are a good 


man, and it was kindly intended 
He was going on: Anger from his eyes flaſhed 
upon his cheek-bones, and made them ſhine. My 
By s eyes ſtruck fire at Sir Harry, and ſhewed 
that ſhe was not afraid of him. 
Better intended, than done, interrupted I, ſince my 


Lady tells me, that it was the occaſion of a miſun. 


derſtanding— But, Sir, all will be right : My Lady 
aſſures me, that you are not diſinclined to Ares 
with the contents; and ſhe has the goodneſs— 

Pray, Sir Charles, interrupted the Lady—- 

To give me hopes that ſhe— 

Pray, Sir Charles 

W. il uſe her intereſt to confirm you in your favour- 
able ſentiments 

Sir Harry cleared up at onder [ hope, ma- 
dam—And offered to take her hand. 


She withdrew it with an air. O Dr. Bartlett, . 


mult have been thought an une hufband, had ſhe 
been my wife! 
took her hand. Excuſe this freedom, Sir ery — 
ror heaven's lake, madam, whiſpering, Do what 1 
know you re, do, with a grace—Shall there be a 
miſunderſtanding, 
hand ?-—I then forced her half-unwilling hand into 
his, With an air that I intended ſhould have both 
freedom and reſpect in it. 
What a man have we got here, Sir Harry? This 
cannot be- the modeſt man, that you have praiſed to 
: me 


and the hufſband court a refuſcd 


* 


. 
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me] thought a good man mult of neceſſity be bath- 
ful, if not ſheepiſh : And here your viſiter is the bold- 
eſt man in England. 

The righteous, Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Sir 1 arry 
with an aſpect but halt-conceding, 7s bold as & lion. 


2 


And muſt I be compelled thus, and by ſuch a ma 
ro forgive you, Sir Harry Indeed you were * 
unkind, 

And you, Lady Beauchamp, were very cruel. 

I did not think, Sir, when I laid my fortune at 
your feet — 

O Lady Beauchamp! You faid cutting things ! 
Very cutting things. 

And did not you, Sir Harry, ſay, It Gould be ſo? 
— So very peremptorily |! | 

Not, madam, till you, as peremprovity-2. 

A little recrimination, thought I, there muſt be, to 


keep each in countenance on their paſt folly. 


Ah, Sir Charles You may rejoice that you are 
not married, ſaid Sir 1 0 


Dear Sir Harry, ſaid I, we muſt bear with? Ladies, 


They are meek good creatures They 


Neeb Sir Charles repeated Sir Har ry, vith a 


half- angry ſmile, and ſhrugging, as if his ſhoulder 


had been hurt with his wite's 6 sI ſay, meek ! 

Now, Sir Charles Crandiſon, ſaid my Lady, with 
an air of threatening— 

I was deſirous either of turning the Lady's dliplea- 
ſure into a jeſt, or of diverting it from the firſt ob- 
ject, in order to make her play with ir, till ſhe had 
loſt it. 

Women are of gentle natures, purſued I; and, be- 
ing accuſtomed to be humoured, oppoſition ſits not 
ealy upon them. Are they not kind to us, Sir Hatry, 


when they allow of our ſuperiority, by expecting us 


to bear with their pro perverſeneſſe =P 
O Sir Charles Grandiſon! ſaid my Lady; both her 
hands lifted up. | 


3 Let 
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Let us be contented, proceeded I, with ſuch their 


kind acknowlegements, and in pity to them, and in 


compliment to ourſelves, bear with their foibles.— 
See, madam, I ever was an advocate for the Ladies, 
Sir Charles, I have no patience with you— 
What can a poor woman do, continued I, when 
oppoled ? She can only be a little violent in words, 
and when ſhe has ſaid as much as ſhe chooſes to fay, 
be perhaps a little ſullen, For my part, were I 6 
happy as to call a woman mine, and the happened to 
be in the wrong, I would endeavour to be in the 


right; and truſt to her good ſenſe to recover her 


temper : : Arguments only beget arguments. — Thoſe 
reconciliations are the moſt durable, in which the 
Lady makes the advances. 

What doctrine is this, Sir Charles? You are not 
the man I took you for. —l believe, in my conſcience, 
that you are not near ſo good a man, as the world 
reports you. 

What, madam, becauſe I pretend to know a little 
of the Sex? Surely, Lady Beauchamp, a man of 
common penetration may fee to the bottom of a wo- 
man's heart. A cunning woman cannot hide it. A 


good woman will not. You are not, madam, ſuch 


Myſteries, as ſome of us think you. Whenever you 
know your 9w# minds, we need not be long doubt: 


ful: That is 2% the difficulty: And I will vindicate 
| You, as to that. 


As how, pray, Sir? — 

Women, madam, were deſigned to be dependent, 
as well as gentle, creatures; and of conſequence when 
left to their own wills, they know not what to reſolvc 
upon. 

2 was hoping, "Sir Charles, juſt now, that you would 
ſtay to dinner : But if you talk at this rate, I believe 


Mall be ready to with you out of the houſe. | 
Sir Harry looked as if he were halt-willing to be 


diverted at what paſſed between his Lady and me. 


* 
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It was better for me to ſay what he could not but ſub- 
ſcribe to by his feeling, than for him to ſay it. Tho' 


reproof ſeldom amends a ovecrinio << pirit, fuch a one 


as this Lady's; yet a man who ſufler by it, cannot but 
have ſome joy when he hears his ek ſ:0ken by 
a by-ſtander.. This freedom of mine ſeemed to ſave 
the married pair a good deal of recrimination. 

You remind me, madam, that I muſt be gone, 


| riſing and looking at my watch. 


You muſt not leave us, Sir Charles, ſaid Sir Harry. 

beg excuſe, Sir Harry — Yours, alſo, m adam, 
ſmiling Lady Beauchamp mult not twice wWiſh nie 
out of the houſe. 

I will zot excuſe you, Sir, reply'd ſhe—IF you have 
a defire to {ee the matter completed She ſtopt You 
mult ſtay to dinner, be %a as it will. 

HBe that as it 704%, * madam !—You ſhall not re- 
cede. 

Recede ! J have not yet complied 

O theſe women! They are ſo uſed to .courtſhip, 
that they know not how to do right things without 
i—And, pardon me, madam, noe always with! 1 

Bold man Have I conlented— 

Have you not, madam, given a Lach's conſent? 
That we men expect not to be very explicit, very 
gracious. lt is from ſuch 797-ncgative con 85 ats, that 


we men make ſilence anſwer all we with. 


T leave Sir Charles Grandiſon to manage this point, 
ſaid Sir Harry. In my conſcience, I think the com- 
mon obſervation juſt; A ſtander-by fees more of the 


game, than he that plays. 
It ever will be ſo, Sir Harry—But J will tell you, 


My Lady and I have as good as agreed the matter 


J have agreed to nothing, Sir Harry | 
Huſh, madam—T am doing you credit. — Lady 
Beauchamp ſpeaks gde ſometimes, Sir Harry : You 


are not to hear any-thing ſhe ſays, that you don't 


lie. 
=. | Then 
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Then I am afraid I muſt ſtop my ears for ag 
hours out of ewely . 


That was 4 dae, Lady Beauchamp — Tou are not to 
he „ | 

18 fir, like a fool, and hear my elf abuſed— 4 
pretty figure I make Sir Charles Grandiſon, let me 
tell you, that you are the firſt man that ever treated 
me like a fool. 

Excuſe, madam, a little innocent raillery — I me: 
you both, with a diſcompoſure on your countenanccs. 
I was the occaſion of it, by the Letter J ſent to Sir 
Harry. I wilt not leave you diſcompoſed. I thin“ 
you a woman of ſenſe; and my requeſt is of ſuch x 
nature, that the granting of it will confirm to me, 
that you are ſo ut you have granted it 

I have not. 

That's charmingly aid—My Lady will not under. 
value the compliment = is inclined to make you, $i 
Harry. The moment you aſk for her compliance, ſhe 
will not refuſe to ks affection What ſhe makcs a 
exthculry to grant, to the entreaty oi an almoſt ſtranger. 

Let it, let it be fo! Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Su 
Harry: And he claſped his arms about her as ſhe 
ſat— 

There never was ſuch a man as this Sir Charles 
Grandiion in the world !—It is a contrivance between 
you, Sir Harry 

Dear Lady pe ws ſlag L depreciate not 
your compliment to Sir Harry. There wanted not 
contrivance, I dare to hope (if there did, it had it not) 

to induce Lady Beauchamp to do a right, a kind, an 
 obliging thing, | 

Let me, my deareſt Lady Beau champ, ſaid Sir 
Harry a me requeſt 

At your requeſt, Sir Harry—But not at Sir Charles's. 

This is noble, faid I. I thank you, madam, for 
the abſent youth. Both huſband and fon will think 
themſelves favoured by you; and the more, as 1 ans 
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ſure, that you will by the chearful welcome, which 
you will give the young man, ſhew, that it is a ſincere 
compliment that you have mace to Sir Harry. 

This man has a ſtrange way of flattering one into 
acts of —of—what ſhall I call them? - But, Sir Harry, 
Mr. Beauchamp mult not, I believe, live with us— 

Sir Harry heſitated. | Y | 

I was afraid of opening the wou I have a re- 
queſt to make to you both, ſaid I. At is this; That 
Mr. Beauchamp may be permitted 9 hve with me; 
and attend you, madam, and bis {a'er, as a viſiter, 
at your own command. My filter, I believe, will be 
very ſoon married to Lord G. | 

That 1s to be certainly io, interrupted the Lady ? 

It is, mam. | | 

But what ſhall we ſay, my dear, reſumed Sir Harry 
—Don't fly out again—As to the proviſion for my 


on ?- Two hundred a year—What is two hundred 
A Year — | 


Why then let it be three, anſwered ſhe. 
I have a handſome and improveable eſtate, ſaid I. 


I have no demands but thoſe of reaſon upon me. I 


would not offer a pea for his coming to England (and 
i am ſure he would not have come, if I had) with- 


out his father's conſent :. In which, madam, he hoped 
for yours. You ſhall not, Sir, allow him either the 


two or three hundred a year. Sce him with love, 
with indulgence (he will deſerve both); and think 
not of any-thing elſe for my Beauchamp. 

There is no bearing this, my dear, ſaid Sir Harry, 
leaning upon his Lady's ſhoulder, as he fat, tears in 
his eyes My fon is already, as I have heard, greatly 
obliged to this his true friend Do you, do you, ma- 

am, anſwer for me, and ior yourſeit, + 

She was overcome: Yet pride had its ſhare with 
generoſity. You are, ſaid ſhe, the Grandifon I have 
heard of: But I will not be under obligations to you 


not pecuniary ones, however. No, Sir Harry! Recall 


your 
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your ſon : I will truſt to your love: Do for him what 
you pleaſe : Let him be independent on this 7»/oler; 
man She ſaid this with a ſmile, that made it oblige. 
ing]; and if we are to be viſiters, friends, neigh- 
bours, let it be on an equal foot, and let him have 
nothing to reproach us with. 

I was agreeably ſurpriſed at this emanation (ſhall! 
call it ?) of goodneſs. She is really not a bad woman, 
but a perverſe one: In ſhort, one of thoſe whoſe 
paſſions, when rightly touched, are liable to ſudden 
and ſurpriſing turns. | 

Generous, charming Lady Beauchamp! faid I: 
Now are you the woman, whom I have ſo often 
heard praiſed for many good qualities: Now will the 
portrait be a juſt one ! | N 
Sir Harry was in raptures; but had like to have 
ſpoiled all, by making me a compliment on the force 
of example. 7 W 

Be this, ſaid I, the refult—Mr. Beauchamp comes 
over. He will be pleaſed with whatever you do: At 
your feet, madam, he ſhall acknowlege your favour : 
My home ſhall be his, if you permit it : On me, he 
Mall confer obligations; from you, he ſhall receive 
them. It any conſiderations of family prudence (there 
are ſuch, and very juſt ones) reſtrain you from al- 
lowing him, at preſent, what your generoſity would 
with to do— _ | | 

Lady Beauchamp's colour was heightened : She in- 
errupted me We are not, Sir Charles, ſo ſcanty in 
our fortune — 

Well, my dear Lady Beauchamp, be all that as you 
will: Not one retroſpect of the paſt - 

Yes, Sir Charles, but there ſhall : His allowance 
has been lefſened for ſome years; not from conſider- 
ations of family prudence — But — Well, *tis all at an 
end, proceeded ſhe—When the young man returns, 
you, Sir Harry, for my ſake, and for the ſake of this 
ſtrange unaccountable creature, ſhall pay him the 
whole arrear. I Now, 
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hand to my lips, permit me to give you joy, All 


E doubts and miſgivings ſo triumphantly got over, ſo 


ſolid a foundation laid for family harmony— What 
was the moment of your nuptials to this ? Sir Harry, 
congratulate you: You may, and I believe you have 


been, as happy as moſt men ; but now, you will be 


ſtill happier. 
Indeed, Sir Harry, fad ſhe, you provoked me in 


che morning: I ſhould not elſe— 

Sir Harry own'd himſelf to blame; and thus the 
Lady's pride was ſet down ſoftly. 

$he deſired Sir Harry to write, before the day con- 
cluded, the invitation of return, to Mr. Beauchamp; 


and to do her all the credit in it that ſhe might claim 


from the laſt part of the converſation ; bur not to 
mention any thing of the firſt. 

She afterwards abated a little of this right ſpirit, 
by faying, Ithink, Sir Harry, you need not mention 
any- ching of the arrears, as I may call them But 
only the future 6007. a year. One would ſurpriſe 
kim a little, you know, and be twice thanked— 

Surprizes of ſuch a nature as this, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett; pecuniary ſurprizes ! — I don't love them 
They are double taxes upon the gratitude of a worthy 

aeart. Is it not enough for a generous mind to labour 
under a ſenſe of obligation? Pride, vain-glory, muſt 


de the motive of ſuch narrow-minded benefactors: | 
A truly beneficent ſpirit cannot take delight! in behold- 


ing the quivering lip indicating the palpitating heart; 


in "ſeeing the. downcaſt countenance, the up- Aifted 


hands, and working mulcles, of à fellow creature, 
who, but for unfortunate accidents, would perhaps 


himſelf have had the ci with the Pecoer of ſhewing a 


more graceful benevolence | 

I was ſo much afraid of hearing furiher abatements 
of Lady Beauchamp's goodneſs; 5 illing to depart 
with favourable impreſſions of her tor her « own lake; 


and 


Now, my dear Lady Beauchamp, ſaid I, lifting her 
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and at the ſame time ſo deſirous to reach the Hall 


that night; that J got myſelf excuſed, though with 
difficulty, ſtaying to dine; and, accepting of a diſh of 


chocolate, I parted with Sir Harry and my Lady, both 


in equal good humour with themſelves and me. 
Could you have thought, my dear friend, that ] 
ſhould have ſucceeded ſo v very happily, as I have done, 


in this affair, and at one meeting? 


I think that the father and ſtepmother ſhould have 


the full merit with our Beauchamp of a turn ſo uncx- 

pected. Let him not therefore ever lee this Letter, that 
he may take his impreſſion. of the favour done him, 
irom that which Sir Harry vill write to him. 

My couſin Grandiſon, whom I hoped to find here, 
zeft the Hall on Tueſday laſt, tho he knew of my 
intention to be down. I am ſorry for it. Poor 
Everard | He has been a great while pretty good. 1 
am afraid he will get among his old acquaintance; 


and then we ſhall not hear of him for ſome month; 


perhaps. If you ſee him in town, try to engage him, 
till T return. I ſhould be glad of his company to Paris, 
if his going with me, will keep him out of harm's 
os as it is called. 

Sa: tr day, Apr i] J. 

T navz had compliments ſent me by many of my 
neighbours, who had hoped I was come to reſide 
among them. They profeſſed themſelves diſappointed 
on my acquainting them, that I, muſt go up ea rly on 
Monday morning. I have invited myſelr to their 
Saturday Aſſembly at the Bowling- green houſe. 
Our reverend friend Mr. Dobſon has been ſo good 

as to leave with me the Sermon he is to preach to- 


morrow on the opening of the church: It is a very 


good diſcourſe : I have only exceptions to three or 


four compliments he makes to the patron, in as many 


different places of it: I doubt not but he will have 

the goodneſs to omit them. 
J have Ai looked into all that * been we 1 in 
the 
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the church ; and all that is doing in the houſe and 


gardens. Wihiew! both have had the direction and in- 
pection of my dear Dr. Bartlett, need 1 ſay, that no- 
thing could have been better? 
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HaLDEN is juſt arrived from my Lord, with a Let- 


ter, which has enabled me to write to Lady Mansfield 


his Lordſhip's high approbation of all our proceed- 
ings ; and that he intends ſome one early day in next 


week to pay to her, and Miſs Mansfield, his perſonal 


compliments. 
He has left to me his article of Settlements ; de- 


claring, that his regard for my future intereſt is all 


that he wiſhes may be attended to. 

I have therefore written, as from himſelf, that his 
propoſes a jointure of 1200 J. a year, peny-rents, and 
400 guineas a year for her private purſe ; and that his 
Lordſhip defires that Miſs Mansfield will make a pre. 
ſent to her ſiſter of whatever ſhe may be intitled to 
in her own right. Something was mentioned to me 


at Mansfield-houſe of a thouſand pounds left to her 
by a godmother. 


Halden being very defirous to ſee his future Lady. 
] ſhall, at his requeſt, ſend the Letter J have written 
to Lady Mansfield by him early in the morning; with 
2 line recommending him to the notice of that Lady 
as Lord W's principal ſteward. | 

Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett: I have joy in the joy 
of all theſe good people. If Providence graciouſty 
makes me inftrumental to it, I look upon myſelf bt 
as its inſtrument. I hope oſtentation has no ſhare in 
what draws on me more thanks and praiſes than I 


love to hear. 


Lord W. has a right to be made happy by his next 
relation, if his next relation can malte him 10. Is he 
not my mother's brother? Would not her enlarged 
foul have rejoiced on the occaſion, and — her 


{on for an inſtance of duty to her, paid by hi 
| tere cſted 
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tereſted regard for her brother? Who, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, is ſo happy, yet who, in ſome caſes, ſo un. 


happy, as | 
Your CrarLEs GRanDisow ? 


LETTER = 
Miſs Byron, To Miſs SEL BY. 


Monday, Ari g. 

\HE Counteſs of D. and the Earl her ſon have but 

juſt left us. The Counteſs ſent laſt night, to let 
my couſin Reeves know of their intended morning 
viſit, and they came together. As the viſit was made 
to my couſin, I did not think myſelt obliged to be in 
waiting for them below. I was therefore in my cloſet, 
comforting myſelf with my own agreeable reflexions. 
They were there a quarter of an hour before I was 
ſent to. 


Their talk was of me. 1 am uſed to recite my 


own praites, you know ; and what ſignifies making 


a parade of apologies for continuing the uſe ? I don't 


value myſelf ſo much as I once did on peoples favour- 


able opinions. If I had a heart in my own keeping, 
I ſhould be glad it was thought a good one; that's 
all. Let tho it has littleneſſes in it that I knew no- 


thing of formerly, J hope it is not a bad one. 


My Lord D. by the whole turn of the partial con- 


verſation, was led to expect a very extraordinary young 


woman. The Lady declared, that ſhe would have 


her talk out, and hear all my two couſins were 1n- 
clined to ſay of me, before I was ſent up to, as I was 
not below when they came. | 


I was therefore to be 5 only a as a ſubject of cu- 
rioſity. My Lord had declared, it ſeems, that he 
would not be denied an introduction to me by his mo- 
ther. But there were no thoughts of making any 
application to a girl whoſe heart was acknowleged 


nor 


* Nr 3 4 
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is not at liberty to make me any. 
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not to be her own. My Lord's honour would not 


allow of ſuch an intention. Nor ought it. 


His impatience, however, haſtened the meſſage to 
me. The Counteſs met me half way, and embraced 
me: My lovely girl, how do you? My Lord, faid 
ſhe turning to the Earl, I need not ſay, This is Miſs 
Byron. | | "MN 

He bowed low, and made me a very high compli- 
ment; but it had ſenſe in it, tho' high, and above 
my merits. Girls, writing of themſelves on theſe 
occaſions, mult be diſclaimers, you know : But, my 
dear uncle, what care I now for compliments? The 
man from whoſe mouth only they could be acceptable, 
The Counteſs engaged me in an eaſy general con- 
verſation; part of which turned upon Lord and Lady 


L. Miſs Grandiſon, and Miis Jervois; and how had 
paſſed my time at Colnebrooke, in this wintry ſeaſon, 


when there were ſo many diverſions in town. But, ſaid 
ſhe, you had a man with you, who 1s the admiration 
of every man and woman, where-ever he goes. 


| Is there no making an acquaintance, ſaid my Lord, 
| with Sir Charles Grandiſon? What I hear ſaid of 


him, every time he 1s mentioned in company, 1s 
enough to fire a young man with emulation. I ſhould 
be happy, did I deſerve to be thought of as a ſecond 
or third man to Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

I dare ſay, returned I, your Lordſhip's acquaintance 


| would be highly acceptable to him. IIe is ealy of 


acceſs, Men of rank, if men of merit, muſt be of 


Kindred, and recognize one another the moment they 


meet. But Sir Charles will ſoon leave England. 


The fool ſighed : It was, you may believe, involun- 
tarily. I felt myſelf bluſh, and was the more ſilly 
for that. | | =” | 

The Counteſs took my hand—One word with you 
my dear—and led me out into the next room, and 
/tting down, made me fit on the ſame letice with her. 
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O that I could call you daughter! began ſhe at 
once; and turning halt round to me, put one arm 
about me, with her other hand taking one of mine, 
and earneſtly looking in my downcaſt face. 

I was filent. Ah Lucy! had Lady D. been the 
mother of Sir Charles Grandiſon, with what pleaſure 
could I have liſtened to her! 

You ſaid, my dear, that Sir Charles Grandiſon 
will ſoon leave England; and then you ſfighed—Wi!j 
you be quite open-hearted ? May 1 aſk you a que- 
ſtion in hope that you will? 

I was ſilent: Yet the word Yes, was on my lips. 

You have cauſed it to be told me, that your affec- 


tions are engaged. This has been a cruel blow upon 


us. My Lord, nevertheleſs, has heard ſo much of 
you [ He 1s really a good young man, my dear], that 


( (againft my advice, I own) he would have me intro- 


duce him into your company. I ſee by his looks, 


that he could admire you above all women. He never 


Was in Love : I ſhould be ſorry if he were diſappointed 
in his firſt Love. I hope his promiſed prudence wil! 
be his guard, if there be no proſpect of his ſucceed- 
ing with you, —She pauſed— I was ſtill filent— 

It will be a mark of your frankneſs of heart, my 
dear, if, when you take my full meaning, you pre- 
vent me ſpeaking more than I need. —I would not 
oppreſs you, my ſweet Love—Such a delicacy, and 
ſuch a frankneſs mingled, have I never ſeen in young 
woman—Bur,tell me, my dear, has Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon made his addreſſes to you? 

It was a grievous queſtion for me to anſwer But 
why was it 6. 1 my Lucy, when all the hopes I ever 


had, proceeded from my own preſumption, confirmed 


(that's true, of late!) by his ſiſters partiality in my 


 tavour; and when his unhappy Clementina has ſuch 


a preferable claim: 
What ſays Miſs Byron? 


She ſays, madam, that ſhe reveres Lady D. and 
will 


. 32 [r 
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will anſwer any queſtions that ſhe puts to her, how- 
ever affecting Sir Charles Granditon has not. 

Once I thought, proceeded the, that I never would 

make a ſecond motion, were the woman a princeſs, 
who had confeſſed a prior love, or even liking : But 
the man is Sir Charles Grandiſon, whom all women 
muſeſteem ; and the woman is Miſs Byron, whom 
amen muſt love. Let me aſk you, my dear Have 
you any expectation, that the firſt of men (I will call 
him ſo) and the. lovelieſt and moſt amiable-minded 


of women, can come together? — You ſighed, you 


now. when you mentioned that Sir Charles was 
hon to leave England; and you own that he has not 
made addreſſes to you Don't be — my love! 
We women, in theſe tender caſes, ſee into each other's 
hearts from ſmall openings Lock upon me as your 
motlier What ſay you, love? 

Your Ladyſhip compliments me with delicacy and 
frankneſs—Ht is too hard a queſtion, if I have any of 
the frſt, to anſwer without bluſhes. A young woman 
to be ſuppoſed to have an eſteem for a man, who has 
made no declarations and whoſe behaviour to her is 
ſuch only as ſhews a politeneſs to which he is accu- 
ſtomed, and only the fame kind of tenderneſs as he 
hews to his ſiſters ; — and whom ſometimes he calls 
ſiſter—as 1ii—Ah, madam, how can one anſwer ? 

You have anſwered, my dear, and with that deli- 
cacy and frankneſs too, which make a principal part 
of your character. If my ſon (and he ſhall not be 
encouraged in his hopes, if he ſees you not, mind as 
well as perfon, with his mother's eyes) mould not be 
able to check himſelf by the apprehenſions he has had 
teaton for, of being but a ſecond man in the favour 
of the object of his wiſhes [e, my dear, have our 


delicacies could you not allow him a ſecond place in 


your favour, that might, in time, as he ſhould merit, 


and as you ſhould ſubdue your prepoſſeflions, give 
him a firſt ? — Huſh — my dear, for one moment — 
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Your honour, your piety, are my uit dependence; 


and wall be his. — And now ſpeak It is to me, my 
dear: Speak your whole heart? Let not any appre- 
. difficulty I am a woman as well as you; and 
prepared to indulge 

Your goodneſs, madam, and nothing Ce, inter 
rupted IJ, gives me difficulty. — iy Lord D. ſeems 


to me to be a man of merit, _ not à di agreeable 
man in his perſon and manners. WW ot he faid of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon, and of his —_— being ff yy by 
his example, gave him additional merit wich mc. He 
muſt have a good mind. I with him 1 with 
Sir Charles, for his own ſake, and for the 1ake of the 


world, which might be benefited by his large power, 


ſo happily directed But, as to myſelf, I ſhould for. 


teit the character of frankneſs of heart, which your La- 


dyihip's goodneſs aſcribes to me, if I did not declare, 


that altho* I cannot, and, I think, ought not, to enter- 
tain a hope with regard to Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſince 
there is a Lady who deſerved him by ſevere ſuffer- 
ings before I knew him; yet is my heart ſo wholly 

rtached, that I cannot think it juſt to give the leaſt en- 
couragement to any other propoſal. 

Lou are an excellent young woman: But, my dear, 
if Sir Charles Grandiſon is engaged—your mind will, 
it ut change. Few women marry their firſt loves. 
Tour heart 

O madam ! it is already a wedded heart: It is 
wedded to his merits: His merits will be always the 
object of my eſteem : I can never think of any other, 
as I o2ght to think of the man to whom I give my 


hand. 


Like merits, my dear, as perſon i is not the principal 
motive, may produce like attachments. My Lord D. 
will be, in your hands, another Sir Charles Gran- 


diſon. 


to repeat, as the ſtrongeſt expreſſion I can ule, be- 
| | cauſe 


How good you are, my dear Lady D.] But allow me 


8 4 3 — as hae oo boos W i 4. a 1 
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cauſe I mean it to carry all the force that can be given 
ic, That my heart is already a wedded heart. 

You have ſpoken with great force: God bleſs you, 
my dear, as I love you! The matter ſhall take its 
courſe. If my Lord ſhould happen to be a fingle man 
ſome time hence (and, I can tell you, that your excel- 
lencies will make our choice difficult); and if your 
mind, from any accident, or from perſuaſion of friends, 
ſhould then have received alteration; you may ſtill be 
happy in each other. I will therefore only thank you tor 
that openneſs of heart, which mult ſet free the heart 
of my ſon Had you had the leaſt jurking inclination 
to coquetry, and could have taken pride in conqueſts, 
he might have been an undone man. — We will re- 
turn to the company—But ſpare him, my dear : You 
muſt not talk much: He will love you, if you do, 
too fervently for his own peace. U1ry to be a little 
aukward—] am afraid for him: Indeed I am. O that 
you had never ſcen Sir Charles Grandifon ! 

could not anſwer one word. She took my hand; 
and led me into the company. 

Had I been ſilent, when my Lord directed his diſ- 
courfe to me, or anſwered only No, or Yes, the Coun- 
teſs would have thought me very vain ; and that I 
afcribed to myſelf the conſequence ſhe ſo generouily 
gave me, with reſpe& to my Lord. I therefore be- 
haved and anſwered unaffectedly ; but avoided ſuch a 
promptneis of ſpeech, as would have looked like 
making pretenſions to knowlege and opinion, though 
ſome of my Lord's queſtions were apparently deſigned 
to engage me into freedom of diſcourſe. The Counteſs 
obſerved me narrowly. She whiſpered t6 me, that ſhe 
did; and made me a very high compliment on my 
behaviour. How much, Lucy, do I love and reve- 
rence her! 3 

My Lord was ſpoken too ſlightly of, by Miſs Gran- 
diſon, in a former converſation. He is really a fine 
gentleman. Any woman who is not engaged in her 

2: affections, 
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affections, may think herſelf very happy with * 
His converſation was eaſy and polite, and he ſaid no- 
thing that was low or trifling. Indeed, Lucy, I think 


Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick are as greatly inferior 


to Lord D. as Lord D. is to Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

At parting, he requeſted of me, to be allowed to 
repeat his viſits. 

My Lord, ſaid the Counteſs, before I could anſwoer, 
you mult not expect a mere ſtiff maiden anſwer from 
Miſs Byron: She is above all vulgar for ms. She : 11 
her couſins have too much politeneſs, and, I will ver- 
ture to ſay, diſcernment, not to be glad E your ac- 
quaintance, as an acquaintance — But, for the ih, 
you mult look to your heart. 

3 be afraid, ſaid he, turning to the Counteſs, 

alk your Ladyſhip for an explanation. Miss Byron, 
T hope, Sir, addreſſing himſelf to Mr. Reeves, will 
not refuſe me her company, when I pay you my com- 
pliments. Then turning to me, I hope, madam, 1 
Mall not be puniſhed for admiring you. 

My Lord D. replied I, will be intitled to every 
civility. I had faid more, had he not ſnatched my 
hand a little too eagerly, and kiſſedd it. | 

And thus much for the viſit of the Counteſs of D. 
and the Earl, | . | 


Dip I tell you in my former Letter, that Emily 1: 
with me halt her time? She is a moſt engaging young 
creature. Her manners are ſo pure! He Jy heart is {0 
fincere and open O Lucy ! you would dearly love 
her. I wiſh I may be aſked to carry her down with 


me. Tet ſhe adores her guardian: But her reverencc 


tor him will not allow of the innocent familiarity in 

thinking of him, that — I don't know what I would 
lay. Bur to love with an ar dour, that would be dan- 
gerous to one's peace, one mult have more tender. 
neis than reverence for the object: Don't you think 
=Lucy? 


Mise 
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Miſs Grandiſon made me one of her flying viſits, as 
ie calls them, ſoon after the Counteſs and my Lord 
went away. | Ri | 
Mr. and Mrs. Reeves told her all that had been 
{aid before them by the Earl and Counteſs, as well be- 
fre I went down to them, as after. They could not 


10e 


tell her what paſſed between that Lady and me, when 
ſhe took me aſide. I had not had time to tell hem. 
They referred to me for that: But beſides that I was 
not in ſpirits, and cared not to ſay much, I was not 
willing to be thought, by my refuſal of ſo great an 
oer, to ſeem to faſten myſelf upon her brother, 

She pitied (Who but muſt?) Lady Clementina. 
She pitied her brother alſo: And, ſeeing me dejected, 


ſhe claſped her arms about me, and wet my cheek. 


with a ſiſterly tear. . 
Is it not ſtrange, Lucy, that Sir Charles's father ſhould 


| keep him ſo long abroad ? Theſe free-living men ! 


of what abſurdities are they not guilty ? What misfor- 
tunes to others do they not occaſion ? One might, 
with the excellent Clementina, aſk, What had Mr. 
Grandiſon to do in Italy? Or why, it he muſt go 


abroad, did he ſtay ſo long? . 


Travelling! Young men travelling! I cannot, my 
dear, but think it a very nonſenſical thing! What 
can they ſee, but the ruins of the gay, once bufy world, 
of which they have read ? „ 


To ſee a parcel of giddy boys, under the direction 


of tutors, or governors, hunting after What? No- 
thing; or at beſt but ruins of ruins; for the imagina- 
tion, aided by reflexion, muſt be left, after all, to 
make out the greater glorics which the grave-digger 
Time has buried too deep for diſcovery. | 
And when this grand tour is completed, the travelled 
youth returns: And, what is his boaſt ? Why, to be 


able to tell, perhaps his 4etter-taught friend, who has 


ever been out of his native country, that he has ſeen 
in runs, what the other has a juſter idea of, from read- 
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ing; and of which, it is more than probable, he can ö 
give a much better account than the traveller. 

And are theſe, petulant Harriet ( methinks, Lucy, 
you demand) all the benefits, that you will ſuppote 
Sir CHARLES GRAND1SQN has reaped from his 
travelling ? | 3 
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Why, no. But then, in turn, J aſk, Is every tra- ( 
it veller a Sir Charles Grandiſon? — And does not even WW 
[i he confeſs to Dr. Bartlett, that he wiſhed he had never WW | 
} ſeen Italy? And may not the poor Clementina, and WWF d 
1 all her family, for her ſake, wiſh he never had? a 
li If an opportunity offers, I don't know, but I my WF | 
þ aſk Sir Charles, Whether, in his conſcience, he thinks, 
| that, taking in every conſideration, relating to time, WF | 
expence, riſques of life, health, morals, this part of 
ki the faſhionable education of youth of condition is ſuch WF | 
hi an indiſpenſable one, as ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe it? lt 
Sir Charles Grandiſon give it not in favour of travel- WF | 
ling, I believe it will be concluded, that fix parts out 
of eight of the little maſters who are ſent abroad for WF 


improvement, might as well be kept at home; if, eſpe- MW 
_ cially, they would be orderly, and let their fathers and WWF 
mothers know what to do with them. mm 
O my uncle! I am afraid of you : But ſpare the 
poor girl: She acknowleges her petulance, her pre- 
ſumption. The occaſion you know, and will pity her 
for it: However, neither petulance nor preſumption 
ſhall make her declare as her ſentiments what really 
are not fo, in her unprejudiced hours; and ſhe hopes 
to have her heart always open to conviction, | 


* 
W 
i 
* 
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For the preſent, Adieu, my Lucy. 


P. S. Dr. Bartlett tells me, that Mr. Beauchamp 
is at Calais, waiting the pleaſure of his father; 
and that Sir Harry has ſent expreſs for him, 

at at his Lady's motion. 


1. ET 
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LETTER XX 
a” Br RON. 1s Continuation. 


7; ueſday, April 4. 

Q IR Charles Grandiſon came to town laſt night. 

He was ſo polite, as to ſend to enquire after my 
health; and to let Mr. Reeves know, that he would 
do himſelf the honour, as he called it, of breakfaſting 
with Yim this morning. Very ceremonious either for 
his own ſake, or for mine—Perhaps for both. 
50 J am in expectation of ſeeing, within this 5 
hour, the noble Clementina's future — Ah Lucy ! 

The compliment, you ſee, is to Mr. Reeves Shall 
I ftay above, and ice if he will aſk for me? He owes 
me ſomething for the emotion he gave me in Lord L's 
library. Very little of him ſince have I ſeen. 

Honour forbids me, ſaid he, then: Yet honour 
« bids me. — But I cannot be ungenerous, ſelfiſh” — 
| Theſe words are ſtill in my ear. — What could he 
mean by them? — Honour forbids me— What! to ex- 
plain himſelf? He had been telling me a tender tale: 
He had ended it. What did honour forbid him to 
do? — Jer honour bids me! Why then did he not fol- 
low the dictates of honour ? 

But I cannot be unjujt : — To Clementina he means. 
Who wiſhed him to be ſo? — Unjuft! J hope not. It 
isa diminution to your glory, Sir Charles Grandiſon, 
to have the word jut, in this way of ſpeaking, in 
your thoughts ! As if a good man had lain under a 


temptation to be 247% ut; and had but then recollected 
himſelf. 


I cannot be ungenerous. To the noble Lady, I ſup- 
poſe ? He muſt take compaſſion on her. And did he 
think himſelf under an obligation to my forwardneſs 
to make this declaration to me, as to one wo whed 
him to be ungenerous to ſuch a Lady tor my ſake !—] 
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cannot bear the thought of this. Is it not as if he ſaid, 
Fond Harriet, I ſee what you expect from me But 
] muſt have compaſſion for, I cannot be ungenerous | 
< to, Clementina!*” — But, what a poor word is com- 
paſſion ! Noble Clementina ! I grieve for you, tho' the 
man be indeed a generous man! 1 defend me, my 
better genius, from wanting the compaſſion even of a | 
Sir Charles Grandiſon! 

But what means he by the word ſelſſb]! He conn! 
be chf — I comprehend not the meaning of this 
word — Clementina has a very high fortune — Har- 

iet but a very middling one. He cannot be urjuſt, 
765 „ to Clementina Nor yet ſelſiſß — This word 
confounds me, from a man that ſays nothing at ran- 
dom! 

Well, but breakfaſt- time is come, while I am buſy 
in ſelf-debatings. I will go down, that T may not 
ſeem to affect parade. 1 will endeavour to ſee with 
indifference, him that we have all been admiring and 
itudying for this laſt fortnight, in ſüch a varicty of 
lights— The Chriſtian : The Hero: The friend :— 
Ah, Lucy! The Lover of Clementina : The generous | 
Kintman of Lord W. : The modeſt and delicate Bene- 
fxctor of the Mansfields : The tree, gay,Raillier of La- 
dy Beauchamp; and in her of all our Sex's foibles | 

But he is come! While I am prating to you with 
my pen, he is come.—Why, Lucy, would you de- 
tain me ?—Now muſt the fool go down in a kind of 
hurry : Let ſtay till ſhe is ſent for,—A nd that is #04. 


LETTER NA 
Miß Byron. In Continuation. 


LUCY, I have ſuch a converſation to relate 
to you! — Butlet me lead to it. 

Sir Charles met me at the opening of the door. He 

1 s all himfelf—Such an unaffected modeſty and po- 

liteneſs; yet ſuch an eaſe and freedom ; 
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I thought by his addreſs, that he would have taken 
my hand; and both hands were /o emulatively paſſive— 
How does he manage it to be ſo free in a firſt addreſs, 
yet ſo reſpectful, that a princeſs could not blame him? 

After breakfaſt, my couſins being ſent for out to 
attend Sir John Alleſtree and his Niece, Sir Charles 
and I were left alone: And then, with an air equally 
| ſolemn and free, he addreſſed himſelf to me. 
he laſt time J had the honour of being alone with 
my good Miſs Byron, I told her a very tender tale. 
| was ſure it would raiſe in ſuch a heart as hers gene- 
rous compaſſion for the nobleſt lady on the Conti- 
nent; and I preſumed, as my difficulties were not 
owing either to raſhneſs or indiſcretion, that ſhe would 
alſo pity the relater. _ 1 | 

The ſtory did indeed affect you; yet, for my own 
fake, as well as yours, I referred you 'to Dr. Bartlett 
for the particulars of ſome parts of it, upon which I 
could not expatiate. | BB. 
The Doctor, madam, has let me know the partt- 
culars which he communicated to you. I remember 
with pain the pain I gave to your generous heart in 
Lord L's Study. I am ſure you muſt have ſuffered 
ſtill more from the ſame compaſſionate goodneſs on 
the communications he made you. May I, madam, 
| however, add a few particulars to the ſame ſubject, 
| which he then could not give you? Now you have 
been let into ſo conſiderable a part of my ſtory, I am 
deſirous to acquaint you, and that rather than any wo- 
man in the world, with all that I know myſelf of this 
arduous affair. | | | 

He ceaſed ſpeaking. TI was in tremors. Sir, Sir— 
The ſtory I muſt own, is a moſt affecting one. How 
much is the unhappy Lady to be pitied ! You will do 
— honour in acquainting me with further particulars 

OT It. 5 | 
Dr. Bartlett has told you, madam, that the Biſhop 
of Nocera, ſecond brother to Lady Clementina, has 

| N . 
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very lately written to me, requeſting that I will make 
one more v1''t to Bologna—l have the Letter. You 
read Italian, madam. Shall I=Or will you—He held 
ut to me. 
I took it. Theſe, Lucy, are the contents. 
Ihe Biſhop acquaints him with the very melan- 
* choly way they are in. The father and mother de- 
« clining in their healths. Signor Jeronymo worſe 
than when Sir Charles left them. His filter alſo de. 
« clining in her health: Yet earncſt ſtill to ſee him. 
He ſays, That ſhe is at preſent at Urbino; but is 
© ſoon to go to Naples to the General's. He urges 
him to make them one viſit more; yet owns, that 
his family are not unanimous in the requeſt : But 
that he, and Father Mareſcotti, and the Marchioneſs, 
are extremely earneſt that this indulgence ſhould be 
granted to the wiſhes of his ſiſter. 
He offers to meet him, at his own appointment, 
© and conduct him to Bologna; where, he tells him, 
his preſence will rejoice every heart, and procure an 
c unanimous conſent to the interview 0 much deſired: 
And ſays, that if this meaſure, which he is ſorry he 
has ſo long withſtood, anſwers not his hopes, he 
© will adviſe the ſhutting up of their Clementina in 
© a Nunnery, or to conſign her to private hands, 
where ſhe ſhall be treated kindly, but as perſons 
in her unhappy e are accuſtomed to be 
< treated.” 
Sir Charles then ſhewed me a Letter from Signor 
Jeronymo; in which he acquaints him with the dan- 
gerous way he is in. He tells him, That his lite is 
© a burden to him. He wiſhes it was brought to its 
period. He does not think himſelf in ſkilful hands. 
He complains moſt of the wound which is in his 
< hip-joint ; and which has hitherto baffled the art 
both of the Italian and French ſurgeons who have 
© been conſulted. He wiſhes, that himſelf and Si: 
© Charles had been of one country, he ſays, fince 
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the greateſt felicity he now has to wiſh for, is to 
yield up his life to the Giver of it, in the arms of 
his Grandiſon.“ EY 

He mentions not one word in this melancholy Let- 
ter of his unhappy ſiſter : Which Sir Charles account- 
ed for, by ſuppoſing, that ſhe not being at Bologna, 
they kept from him, in his deplorable way, every- 
thing relating to her, that was likely to diſturb him. 

He then read part of a Letter written in Engliſh, 
by the admired Mrs. Beaumont; ſome of the contents 
of which were, as you ſhall hear, extremely affect- 
ing : _ N 

x Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an account of the 
« ſituation of the unhappy young Lady; and excuſes 
5 herſelf for not having done it before, in anſwer to 
© his requeſt, by reaſon of an indiſpoſition under which 
« ſhe had for ſome time laboured, which had hinder- 
$ ed her from making the neceſſary enquiries. 

She mentions, that the Lady had received no be- 
* nefit from her journeyings from place to place ; and 
* from her voyage from Leghorn to Naples, and back 
again; and blames her attendants, who, to quiet her, 
* unknown to their principals, for ſome time, kept 
her in expectation of ſeeing her Chevalier, at the 
end of each; for her more prudent Camilla, ſhe 


* ſays, had been hindered by illneſs from attending 


her, in ſeveral of the excurſions. | 

They had a ſecond time, at her own requeſt, put 
* her into a Nunnery. She at firſt was ſo ſedate in it 
* as gave them hopes: But the novelty going off, and 
© one of the ſiſters, to try her, having officiouſly aſked 
her to go with her into the parlour, where ſhe ſaid, 
* ſhe would be allowed to converſe through the grate 
with a certain Englith gentleman, her impatience, 
don her diſappointment, made her more ungovern- 
able than they had ever known her; for the had 


been for two hours before, meditating what ſhe would 
* ſay to him, = 
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For a week together, ſhe was vehemently intent 
upon being allowed to viſit England; and had 
* engaged her couſins Sebaſtiano and Juliano to 
* promile to eſcort her thither, if ſhe could obtain 
< leave. 

Her mother brought her off this when nobody 
< elſe could, only by entreating her, for her ſake, never 
< to think of it more. 

The Marchioneſs then, encouraged by this in- 


© ſtance of her obedience, took her under her own 


© care : But the young Lady going on from flight to 
flight; and the way ſhe was in vidbly affecting the 
« health of her indulgent mother; a doctor was found, 


© who was abſolutely of opinion, that nothing but 


© harſh methods would avail : And in this advice Lady 
Sforza, and her daughter Laurana, and the General, 
© concurring, ſhe was told, that ſhe muſt prepare to 
go to Milan. She was ſo earneſt to be excuſed from 
going thither, and to be permitted to go to Florence 
© to Mrs. Beaumont, that they gave way to her en- 


© treaties; and the Marquis himſelf, accompanying 


cher to Florence, prevailed on Mrs. Beaumont to 
take her under her care. 
With her ſhe ſtaid three wecks: She was s tolerably 


< ſedate in that ſpace of time; but moſt ſo, when ſhe 


was talking of England, and of the Chevalier Gran- 
c difon, and his ſiſters, with whom ſhe wiſhed to be 
acquainted. She delighted to ſpeak Engliſh, and to 
« talk of the tenderneſs and goodneſs of her tutor; 
« and of what he ſaid to her, upon ſuch and ſuch a 
ſubject. 

At the three weeks end, the N made her a 
« viſit, in company of Lady Sforza; and her talk be- 
ing all on this ſubject, they were both highly diſ- 

« pleaſed ; and hinted, that ſhe was too much in- 
« dulged in it; and, unhappily, ſhe repeating {ome 
« render paſlages that paſſed in the interview her mo- 
8 her had — her to hold with the Chevalier, 


6 « the 
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the General would have it, that Mr. Grandifon had 
« defignedly, from the firſt, ſought to give himſelf con- 
« ſequence with her; and expreſſed himſelf, on the oc- 
« cation, with great violence againſt him. 

He carried his diſpleaſure to extremity, and ob- 
© liced her to go away with his aunt and him that 
very day, to her great regret; and as much to the 
© regret of Mrs. Beaumont, and of the Ladies her 
« friends 3 who tenderly loved the innocent Uifionary, 
« as ſometimes they called her. And Mrs. Beaumont 
is ſure, that the gentle treatment ſhe met with from 
c them, would in time, though N ſlowly, have 
greatly helped her.” 

Mrs. Beaumont then gives an account of the harſh 
treatment the poor young Lady met with. 

Sir Charles Grandiſon would have ſtopt reading 
here. He ſaid, he could not read it to me, without 
ſuch a change of voice, as would add to my pain, as 
well as to his own. 

Tears often ſtole down my cheeks, when 1 read 
| the Letters of the Biſhop and Signor Jeronymo, and 
as Sir Charles read a part of Mrs. Beaumont's Letter: 
And I doubted not but what was to follow would 
make them flow. Yet, I ſaid, Be pleaſed, Sir, to 
let me read on. I am not a ſtranger to diſtreſs. I can 
pity others, or I ſhould not deſerve pity myfelf. 

He pointed to the place; and withdrew to the 
window. 

Mrs. Beaumont ſays, That the poor mother was 

* prevailed upon to reſign her child wholly to the 
management of Lady Sforza, and her daughter Lau- 
rana, who took her with them to their Palace in 
Milan. | 

* The tender parent, however, beſought them to 
* fpare all unneceſſary ſeverity ; which they promiſed : 
But Laurana objected to Camilla's attendance. She 
* was thought too indulgent ; and her ſervant Laura, 

as a more manageable perſon, was taken in her place.“ 
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230 THE HISTORY OF Vol.4. 
And O how cruelly, as you ſhall hear, did they treat 


her! 

Father Mareſcotti, being obliged to viſit a dying re- 
lation at Milan, was deſired by the Marchioneſs to in- 
form himſelf of the way her beloved daughter was in, 
and of the methods taken with her, Lady Laurana 


having in her Letters boaſted of both. The good Fa. 
ther acquainted Mrs. Beaumont with the following 
particulars : y | 


* He was ſurpriſed to find a difficulty made of his 
* ſeeing the Lady: But infiſting on it, he found her 
© to be wholly ſpiritleſs, and in terror; afraid to ſpeak, 


© afraid to look, before her couſin Laurana ; yet ſeem. 


ing to want to complain to him. He took notice 
© of this to Laurana—O Father, ſaid ſhe, we are in 
the right way, I aſſure you: When we had her 
© firſt, her Chevalier, and an interview with him, 


© were ever in her mouth; but now ſhe is in ſuch 


© order, that ſhe never ſpeaks a word of him. But 
< what, aſked the compaſſionate Father, muſt ſhe 
have ſuffered, to be brought to this? — Don't you, 
Father, trouble yourſelf about that, replied the 
< cruel Laurana: The doctors have given their opi- 
© nion, that ſome ſeverity was neceſſary. It is all for 
her good. . 
»The poor Lady expreſſed herſelf to him, with 


© earneſtneſs, after the veil ; a ſubje& on which, it 


* ſeems, they indulged her; urging, that the only 
way to ſecure her health of mind, if it could be re- 
* ſtored, was to yield to her wiſhes. Lady Sforza 


« faid, that it was not a point that ſhe herſelf would 
« preſs; but it was her opinion, that her family ſinned 


in oppoſing a divine dedication ; and, perhaps, their 

* daughter's malady might be a judgment upon them 

Lor it.“ | 5E, 

The Father, in his Letter to Mrs. Beaumont, 

© aſcribes to Lady Sforza ſelf- intereſted motives for 

her conduct, to Laurana, envy on account of 850 
0 le- 
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« Clementina's ſuperior qualities : But nobody, he 
« ſays, till now, doubted Laurana's love of her.” 

Father Mareſcotti then gives a ſhocking inſtance of 


the barbarous Laurana's treatment of the noble ſuf- 
ferer All for her good-—Wretch ! how my heart riſes 


againſt her! Her ſervant Laura, under pretence of 


coufeſſing to her Bologna Father, in tears, acquainted 


him with it. It was perpetrated but the day before. 
When any ſeverity was to be exerciſed upon the 
« unhappy Lady, Laura was always ſhut out of her 
« apartment. Her Lady had ſaid ſomething that ſhe 
« was to be chidden for. Lady Sforza, who was not 
© altogether ſo ſevere as her daughter, was not at 
© home. Laura liſtened, in tears : She heard Laurana 
© in great wrath with Lady Clementina, and threaten 


| © her—and her young Lady break out to this effect 
What have I done to you, Laurana, to be ſo uſed ? 


© —You are not the couſin Laurana you uſed to be. 
Jou know I am not able to help myſelf: Why do 
*you call me crazy, and frantic, Laurana ? [Vile 
« upbraider, Lucy !] If the Almighty has laid his 
hand upon me, ſhould I not be pitied ?— 


It is all for your good! It is all for your good, 


Clementina! You could not always have ſpoken ſo 
* ſenſibly, couſin. 5 | 

Cruel Laurana ! You loved me once! I have no 
Mother, as you have. My Mother was a good 
Mother: But ſhe is gone! Or I am gone, I know 
* not which | | 5 

She threatened her then with the Strait Waiſtcoat, 
a puniſhment at which the unhappy Lady was 
* always greatly terrified. Laura heard her beg and 


pray; but, Laurana coming out, ſhe was forced to 


© retire. | 
* The poor young Lady apprehending her cruel 


* couſin's return with the threatened waiſtcoat, and 


with the woman that uſed to be brought in when 


they were diſpoſed to terrify her, went down and 
; © hid 
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hid herſelf under a ſtair-caſe, where ſhe was ſoon 
diſcovered by her cloaths, which ſhe had not been 
« careful to draw in after her.” 

O Lucy ! how I wept ! How inſupportable to me, 


ſaid Sir Charles, would have been my reflexions, ha 0 


my conſcience told me, that I had been the villa 
cauſe of the noble Clementina's calamity | 
After I had a little recovered, I read to myſelf the 
next paragraph, which related, that the cruel Laurana 
* dragged the tweet ſufferer by her gown, from her 
* hiding-place, inveighing againſt her, threatening her: 
She, all patient, reſigned, "ker hands croſſed on he: 
boſom, praying for mercy, not by ſpeech, but by her 
< eyes, which, however, wept not: And cauſing her 
eto be carried up to her chamber, there puniſhed her 
c with the Strait Waiſtcoat, as ſhe had threatened. 
Father Mareſcotti was greatly affected with Lau- 
© ra's relation, as well as with what he had himſeli 
gna, dreading 


treatment her Clementina met with, he only ſaid, 


© he did not quite approve of it, and adviſed her not 


to oppoſe the young Lady's being brought home, it 
the Biſhop and the General came into it: But he 
laid the whole matter before the Biſhop, who wrote 


© to the General to join with him out of hand, to re- 


© leaſe their ſiſter from her preſent bondage: And th: 

General meeting the Biſhop on a ſet day at Milan, 

for that purpoſe, the Lady was accordingly releaſcd. 
A breach enſued upon it, with Lady Sforza and 


her daughter; who would have it, that Clementina 


< was much better for their management. They had 
by terror broken her ſpirit, and her paſſiveneſs was 
reckoned upon as an indication of amendment. 
The Marchioneſs being much indiſpoſed, the 
young Lady, attended by her Camilla, was carried 
to Naples; where it is ſuppoſcd the now. is. Poor 


** Lady, how has ſhe been hurried about! 
Hut 
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But who can think of her couſin Laurana without 
« extreme indignation ? 

Mrs. Beaumont writes, that the Biſhop would 
« fain have prevailed upon his brother the General, 


to join with him in an invitation to Sir Charles 


© Grandiſon to come over, as a laſt expedient, before 
they locked her up either in a Nunnery, or in ſome 

private houſe : But the General would by no means 
come into it. 


Ae aſked, What was propoſed to be the end of 


«© Sir Charles's viſit, were all that was wiſhed from it 


to follow, in his ſiſter s reſtored mind ?—He never, 
© he ſaid, would give his conſent that ſhe ſhould be 
« the wife of an Engliſh Proteſtant. 

The Biſhop declared that he was far from wiſh- 


ing her to be ſo: But he was for leaving that to 


* after-conſideration. Could they but reſtore his ſiſter 
* to her reaſon, that reaſon, co-operating with her 

principles, might anſwer all their hopes. 

* He might try his expedient, the General ſaid, 
* with all his heart : But he looked upon the chern 
* Grandiſon to be a man of art; and he was ſure he 
* muſt have entangled his ſiſter by means impercep- 
«© tible to her, and to them; but yet more efficacious 
to his ends, than an open declaration. Had he not, 
© he aſked, founds means to faſcinate Olivia, and as 
many women as he came into company with? —For 

* his part, he loved not the Chevalier. He had forced 
him by his intrepidity to be civil to him: But forced 
* civility was but a temporary one. It was his way 
to judge of cauſes by the effects: And this he knew, 
that he had loſt a ſiſter who would have been a jewel 
in the crown of a prince: And would not be anſwer- 
* able for conſequences, if he and Sir Charles Grandi- 
* fon were once more to met, be it where it would. 

Father Mareſcotti, however, Joining, as the Bi- 
* ſhop writes, with him, and the Marchioneſs, in a 
* defire to try this expedient ; ; and being lure that the 
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, Marquis and Signor Jeronymo would not be averſe 
© to it, he took a reſolution to write over to him, az 
has been related.“ 

This Lucy, is the ſtate of the neger caſe, as 
briefly And as clearly as my memory will ſerve to give 
it. And what a rememberer, if I may make a word, 
is the heart! Not a circumſtance eſcapes it. 

And now it remained for me to know of Sir Charles 
what anſwer he had returned. 

Was not my ſituation critical, my dear? Had Sir 
Charles aſked my opinion, before he had taken his 
reſolutions, J ſhould have given it with my whole 
heart, that he ſhould fly to the comfort of the poor 
Lady. But then he would have ſhewn a ſuſpenſe 
unworthy of Clementina ; and a compliment to me, 
which a good man, ſo circumſtanced, ought not to 


make. 
My regard for him (yet what a poor affected word 


is regard . 7 ) was neverthele ſs as ſtrong as ever. Ge- 


neroſity, or rather juſtice, to Clementina, and that fo 
often avowed regard to him, pulled my heart two 
ways, I wanted to conſider with myſelf for a ſew 
moments: I was defirous to clear the conduct that! 
was to ſhew on this trying occaſion, as well of preci— 
pitance, as of affectation; and my couſin Reeves juſ! 
then coming in for ſomething ſhe wanted, I took the 
. while he made a compliment to her, to 
{ay, as to both, I will return immediately: And with- 
drew. 

I went up t to my own apartment. I traverſed my 

ntechamber, three or four times. Harriet Byron, 
ſaid 1 to myſelf, be not mein. [aft thou not the 
example-of a Clementina betore thee ? Her Religion 
and her Love, combating together, have overturned 
the noble creature's reaſon. Thou canſt not be called 


tO ſuch a trial: But canſt thou not _ that if thou 


dee, thou couldſt have acted g greatly, if not / great- 


ly ?—Sir Char les Sranditon is jult He cught to pre- 
| fer 
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fer to thee the excellent Clementina. Priority of claim, 
compaſſion for the noble ſufferer, merits / ſuperior ! 
I love him for Vis merits : Shall I not love merits 
nearly as great in one of my o Sex The ſtruggle 
will coſt thee ſomething : But go down, and try to be 
above thyſelf. _ | 

Down I went, not diſpleaſed with myſelf for have- 
ing been able to reſolve upon ſuch an effort. Baniſhed 
to thy retirement, to thy pillow, thought I, be all 
the girl. Often have I contended for the dignity of 
my Sex; let me now be an example to myſelf, and not 
unworthy in my own eyes (when I come to reflect) 


of an union, could it have been effected, with a man 


whom a Clementina looked up to with hope. 

My couſin withdrew when I came in: Sir Charles 
met me at the door: I hope he ſaw dignity in my 
aſpect, without pride. | 

I ſpoke while ſpirit was high in me, and to keep 


myſelf up to it. My heart bleeds, Sir, for the 


diſtreſſes of your Clementina [ Yes, Lucy, I faid your 
Clementina]. I could not but withdraw for a few 


moments to contemplate her great behaviour; and 1 


molt ſincerely lament her diſtreſſes. What, that is in 
the power of man, cannot Sir Charles Grandiſon do? 
You have honoured me, Sir, with the title of Ster. 
In the tenderneſs of that relation, permit me to Jay, 
that I dread the effects of the General's petulance : I 
teel next for you the pain that it muſt give to your 
humane heart to be once more perſonally preſent to 


the woes of the inimitable Clementina: But I am 
ſure you did not heſitate a moment about leaving all 


your friends here in England, and reſolving to haſten 


over to try, at leaſt, what can be done for the noble 


ſufferer. 
Had he praiſed me highly for this my addreſs to him, 


it would have looked, ſuch was the ſituation on both 


ſides, as if he had thought this difintereſted behaviour 
in me, an extraordinary piece of magnanimity and 
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ſelf-denial ; and, of conſequence, as if he had ſuppoſed 
J had views upon him, which he wondered I could 
give up. His is the moſt delicate of human minds. 
He led me to my ſeat, and taking his by me, till 
holding my paſſive band ſince I have had the 
henour of Miſs Byron's acquaintance, I have con- 
ſidered her as one of the moſt excellent of women. 


My heart demands alliance with hers ; and hopes to 


be allowed its claim, tho” ſuch are the delicacies of 
ſituation, that I ſcarcely dare to truſt myſelf to ſpeak 
upon the ſubject. From the firſt, I called Miſs By- 
ron my Siſter ; but ſhe is more to me than the deareſt 
filter; and there is a more tender friendſhip, that! 
aſpire to hold with her, whatever may be the accidents, 
on either ſide, to bar a further wiſh: And this I . 
hope, that ſhe will not deny me, ſo long as it ſhall 
be confiſtent with her other attachments. | 
He pauſed. I made an effort to ſpeak: But f. eech 
was denied me. My face, as I felt, * like the 
fire before me. Ls: 
My heart, reſumed he, is ever on my lips. It is 
tortured when I cannot ſpeak all that is in it. Profeſ- 
ſions I am not accuſtomed to make. As I am not con- 
icious of being unworthy of your friendſhip, I wil! 
ſuppoſe it; and further talk to you of my affairs and 
engagements, as that tender friendſhip may warrant. 
Sir, you do me honour, was all I could ſay. 
[ had a Letter from the faithful Camilla. I hold not 
a correſpondence with her: But the treatment that her 
young Lady met with, of which ſhe had got ſome ge- 
neral intimations, and ſome words that the Biſhop 
taid to her, which expreſſed his wiſhes, that I would 
make them one more viſit at Bologna, urged her to 
write, beggingzol me for Heaven's ; lake, to go over. 
But unleis one of the family had written to me, and 


by conſent of others of it, what hope had I of a wel- 


come, after I had been as often retiifed, as I had re- 


queſted, while I was in Italy, to be admitted to the 


Pre- 
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preſence of the Lady, who was ſo deſirous of one in- 


terview more ?—Eſpecially, as Mrs. Beaumont gave 


me no encouragement to go, but the contrary, from 
what ſhe obſerved of the inclinations of the family. 


Mrs. Beaumont is ſtill of opinion, as in the con- 
cluſion of the Letter before you, that I ſhould not go, 
unleſs the General and the Marquis join their requeſts 
to thoſe of the Marchioneſs, the Biſhop, and Father 
Mareſcotti, But I had no ſooner peruſed the Biſhop's 
Letter, than I wrote, that I would moſt chearfully 
comply with his wiſhes : But that I ſhould be glad 


that I might not be under any obligation to go {ur- 
ther than Bologna ; where I might have the happineſs 


to attend my Jeronymo, as well as his ſiſter. 
I had a little twitch at my heart, Lucy. I was 
ſorry for it: But my judgment was entirely with him. 
And now, madam, you will wonder, that you fee 
not any preparations for my departure. All 7s pre- 
pared : I only wait for the company of one gentleman, 
who is ſettling his affairs with all expedition to go with 


me. He is an able, a ſkilful ſurgeon, who has had 


great practice abroad, and in the armies ; and having 
acquired an caſy fortune, is come to ſettle in his na- 


tive country. My Jeronymo expreſſes himſelf diſſatiſ- 
_ fied with his ſurgeons. If Mr. LowyrftEx can be of 


ſervice to him, how happy ſhall I think myſelf ! And 
it my preſence can be a means to reſtore the noble 
Clementina—But how dare I hope it? And yet I am 


perſuaded, that in her caſe, and with ſuch a temper 
of mind (unuſed to hardſhip and oppoſition as ſhe had 


been) the only way to recover her, would have been 
by complying with her in every-thing that her heart 
or head was earneſtly ſet upon : For what controul 
was neceſſary to a young Lady, who never, even in 
the height of her malady, uttered a wiſh or thought 


that was contrary to her duty either to God, or her 


parents; or yet to the honour of her name, _ 


allow me, madam, to ſay, to the pride of her Sex ? 
3 I am 
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I am under an obligation to go to Paris, proceeded 
he, from the Will of my late friend Mr. Danby. | 
ſhall ſtop there for a day or two only, in order to put 
things in a way tor my laſt hand, on my return from 
Ita] 

When 1am in Italy, I ſhajl perhaps be enabled to 
adjuſt two or three accounts that ſtand out, in relation 
to the affairs of my Ward. 5 

This day at dinner I ſhall fee Mrs. Oldham, and 
her ſons; and in the afternoon, at tea, Mrs. O-Hara, 
and her Huſvand, and Captain Salmonet. 

To-morrow, I hope for the honour of your com- 
| pany, madam, and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves's, at dinner; 
and be ſo good as to engage them for the reſt of the 
day. You muſt not deny me; becaule I ſhall want 
your influence upon Charlotte, to make her fix Lord 
G's happy day, that I may. be able to ſee their hands 
united before 1 ſet. out: As my return will be uncer- 
tain— | 

Ah, Lucy, more twitches juſt then !— 

Thurſday next 1s the day fixcd for the 10 450 mar- 
riage of the Danby's. I have promiſed to give Miſs 
Danby to Mr. Galliard, and to dine with them and 
their friends at Enfield. 

It I can ſee my Lord W. and Charlotte happy be. 
fore I go, I ſhall be highly gratified. _ 

It is another of my wiſhes, to ſce my friend Beau- 
champ in England firſt, and to leave him in poſſefion 
of his father's love, and of his mother-in-law's civi- 
lity. Dr. Bartlett and he will be happy in each other. 
I ſhall correſpond with the Doctor. He greatly admire: 
you, madam, and will communicate to you all you 
ſhall think worthy of your notice, relating to the pro- 
ceedings of a man who will always think himſelt ho- 
noured by your enquiries after him. 

Ah, Lucy! Sir Charles Grandiſon then ſighed. He 
ſeemed to look more than he ſpoke. I will not pro- 
miſe for my heart, if he treats me w vith more than 

the 
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the tenderneſs of ſriendſhi ps if he gives me oom 0 
think that he withes—But what can he with ? Ile 
ought to be, he m/s be, Clementina's : And I] will en- 
deavour to make myſelf happy, if I can maintain the 
ſecond place in his friendihip: And when he offers 
me this, ſhall I, Lucy, be ſo lilile, as to be difpleaicd 
with the man, who cannot be to me all that I had 
once hoped he could be? —No!—He {hall be the ſame 
lorious creature in my eyes; I will admire his good- 
neſs of heart, and greatneſs of mind; and I will think 
him intitled to my 7 utmoſt gratitude for the protection 
he gave me from a man of violence, and for the kind- 
neſs he has already ſhewa me. Is not friendſhip the 
baſis of my Love? And docs he not tender me hat? 
Nevertheleſs, at the time, do what I could, I found 
a tear ready to ſtart, My heart was very untoward, 
Lucy; and I was guilty of a little female turn. W hen 


1 found the twinkling of my eyes would not diſperſe 


the too ready drop, and ſelt it ſtealing down my cheek, 
I wiped it off— The poor Emily, ſaid I —She will be 
grieved at parting with you. Emily loves her guar- 


: 66 | 
And I love my ward. I once had 2 thought, ma- 


dam, of begging your protection of Emily: But as 1 
have two ſiſters, I think ſhe will be happy under their 


wings, and in the protection of my good Lord L.; 


O 


and the rather, as I have no doubt of overcoming her 


unhappy mother, by making her huſband's intereſt a 


guaranty for her tolerable, it not good, be haviour to 


her child. 
I was glad to carry, my thoughts out of myſelf, as I 


may ſay, and from my own concerns. We all, Sir, 


laid I, look upon Mr. Beauchamp as a future 
Huſband for Emily, madam ? interrupted he— 
It muſt not be at my motion. My friend ſhall be in- 
titled to ſhare with me my whole citate ; but I will 
never ſcek to lead the choice of my Warp. Let 
Emily, ſome time hence, find out the huſband ſhe 
14 can 
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can be happy with ; Beauchamp the wife he can love: 
Emily, if I can help it, ſhall not be the wife of any 
man's convenience. Beauchamp is nice, and I will 
be as nice for my WarD; and the more lo, as ! 
hope ſhe herſelf wants not delicacy. There is a cruelty 
in perſuaſion, where the heart rejects the perſon pro- 
poſed, whether the urger be parent or guardian, 

Lord bleſs me, thought I, what a man is this! 

Do you expect Mr. Beauchamp ſoon, Sir? 

Every day, madam. 


And is it poſſible, Sir, that you can being all theſe 


things to bear before you leave England, and go ſo 
ſoon ? 

I fear nothing but Charlotte's whimſies : Have you, 
madam, any reaſon to apprehend that ſhe is averſe to 
an alliance with Lord G.? His father and aunt are 
very importunate for an early celebration. 

None at all, Sir. 

Then I ſhall depend much upon yours, and Lord 
and Lady L's influence over her. 

He beſought my excuſe for detaining my attention 
ſo long. Upon his motion to go, my two couſins 
came in. He took even a ſolemn leave of me, and 
a very reſpectful one of them. 

I had kept up my ſpirits to their utmoſt ſtretch: 1 
be ſought my couſins to excuſe me for a few minutes. 
His departure from me was 70 ſolemn ; and I hurried 
up to my cloſet; and alter a few involuntary ſobs, a 
flood of tears relieved me. I beſought, on my knees, 
| peace to the diſturbed mind of the excellent Clemen- 
tina, calmneſs and reſignation to my own, and ſafety 
to Sir Charles. And then, drying my eyes at the glats. 
J went down ſtairs to my couſins; and on their en- 


quiries (with looks of deep concern) after the occaſion 


of my red eyes, I faid, All is over! All is over! my 
dear couſins. I cannot blame him: He is all that is 
noble and good can ſay no more juſt now. The 
particulars you ſhall have irom my pen. | 


] 
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I went up ſtairs to write: And except for one half 
| hour at dinner, and another at tea, I ſtopt not till I 
a ne. | 
4 _ here, quite tired, uneaſy, vexed with myſelf, 
et hardly knowing why, I lay down my pen. — Take 
what 1 have written, couſin Reeves : It you can read 
it, do: And then diſpatch it to my Lucy. 

But, on ſecond thoughts, I will ſhew it to the two 
Ladies, and Lord L. before it is ſent away. They 
will be curious to know what paſſed in a converſation, 
where the critical circumſtances both of us were in, 
required a delicacy which I am not ſure was ſo well 
obſerved on my fide, as on his. LY 

I ſhall, I know, have their pity : But let nobody 
who pities not the noble Clementina, ſhew any tor 
HARRIET BYRON. 


LETTER XXIL 
Miſs BY R on. In Continuation. 


1 Tueſday Night, April 4. 
| M155 Grandiſon came to me juſt as we had 
ſupped. She longed, ſhe ſaid, to fee me; but 
was prevented coming before, and deſired to know 
what had paſſed between her brother and me this 
| morning. I gave her the Letter, which I had but a 
little while before concluded. He had owned, the 
faid, that he had breakfaſted with me, and ſpoke of 
mae to her, and Lord and Lady L. with an ardour, that 
gave them pleaſure, She put my Letter into her 
bolom. I may, I hope, Harriet —If you pleaſe, 
madam, ſaid I, | 
I you pleaſe, madam, repeated ſhe ; and with that 
6-/0-r0us accent too, my Harriet My filter and 1 
have been in tears this morning: Lord L. had much 


| ado to forbear. Sir Charles will ſoon leave us. 


It can't be helped, Charlotte. Did you dine to- 
day in St. James's Square? | 1 


No, 
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No, indeed My brother had a certain tribe with 
him; and the woman alſo. It is very difficult, I he- 
lieve, Harriet, tor good people to torbear doing ſome- 
times more than goodneſs requires of them. _ 

Could you not, Charlotte, have far at table with 
them tor one hour or two ? 

My brother did not aſk me. He did not expect t 
He gives every-body their choice, you know. He 
told me laſt night wha were to dine with him to-day, 
and ſuppoſed I would chooſe to dine with Lady L. 
or with you, he was fo free as to ſay. | 

He did us an honour, which you thought too great 
a one. But if he had aſked you, Charlottc— 

Then I ſhould have bridled. Indeed, I aſked him, 
If he did not over-do it. 

What was his anſwer ? 

Perhaps he might. But I, ſaid he, may never ſee 
Mrs. Oldham again. I want to inform mylelf of her 
future intentions, with a view (over-do it again, Chan 
lotte !) to make her eaſy and happy for life. Her chil. 
dren are in the world. I want to give her a credit tha 
will make her remembred by them, as they grow up, 
with duty. I hope I am ſuperior to lorms. Sl 
conſcious. I can pity her. She is a gentlewoman; 
and intitled to a place at any man's table to whon [hc 
never was a ſervant. She never was mine. 

And what, Miſs Grandifon, could you fay in an-. 
ſwer ? aſked 1. 

What Why I put up my lip. 

Ungracious girl! 

I can't help it. That may become a man to do in 
ſuch caſes as this, that would not a woman. 

Sir Charles wants not dei, my dear, ſaid J. 

He muſt ſuppoſe, that I ſhould have ſar ſwelling, 
and been reſerved : He was right not to aſk me—So 
be quiet, Harriet—And yet, perhaps, you would be 
as tame to a huſband's miſtreſs, as you ſcem favour: 


able to a father CE; 
5 ' She 


" 
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She then put on one of her arch looks 

The caſes differ, Charlotte—But do you know 
what paſſed between the generous man, and the mor- 
tified woman and her children; mortified as they muſt 
be by his goodneſs ? "i 

Yes, yes; I had curioſity enough to aſk Dr. Bart- 
ett about it all. ITY | 

Pray, Charlotte— nee 

Dr. Bartlett is favourable to every-body, ſinners as 


1 well as ſaints He began with praiſing the modeſty of 


her dreſs, the humility of her behaviour: He ſaid, 
that ſhe trembled and looked down, till ſhe was re— 
aſſured by Sir Charles. Such creatures have all their 


tricks, Harriet. 


You, Charlotte, are not favourable to ſinners, and 
hardly to ſaints. But pray proceed. | 
Why, he re- aſſured the woman, as I told you. And 


then proceeded to -aſk many queſtions of the elder 


Oldham! pitied that young tellow—to have a mo- 


ther in his eye, whoſe very tenderneſs to the young 


ones kept alive the ſenſe of her guilt. And yet what 
would ſhe have been, had ſhe not been doubly tender 
do the innocents, who were born to ſhame from her 
fault? The young man acknowleged a military ge- 
nius, and Sir Charles told him, that he would, on his 
return from a journey he was going to take, conſider 
whether he could not do him ſervice in the way he 
choſe. He gave him, it ſeems, a brief lecture on 
what he ſhould aim to be, and what avoid, to. qualify 
himſelf for a man of true honour ; and fpoke very 
handſomely of ſuch gentlemen of the army as are real 
gentlemen. The young fellow, continued Miis Gran- 
diſon, may look upon himſelf to be as good as pro- 
vided for, ſince my brother never gives the moſt di: 
ſtant hope that is not followed by abſolute certainty, 
the firſt opportunity, not that MHers, but which he 
can make. 


He took great notice of the little boys. Ile dilated 
= - their 
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their hearts, and ſet them a prating ; and was pleaſe 
with their prate. The Doctor, who had never ſeen him 
before in the company of children, applauded him for 
his vivacity, and condeſcending talk to them. The 
tendereſt father in the world, he ſaid, could not have 
behaved more tenderly, or ſhewed himſelf more de. 
lighted with his own children, than he did with thoſe 
brats of Mrs. Oldham. | 

Ah, Charlotte! And is it out of doubt, that you 
are the Daughter of Lady Grandiſon, and Siſter of Sir 
Charles Grandiſon ?—Well, but I believe you are— 
Some children take after the father, ſome after the 

mother !—Forgive me, my dear. 

But I won't. I have a great mind to quarrel with 
you, Harriet. 3 

Pray don't; becauſe I could neither help, nor can 
be ſorry for, what I ſaid. But pray proceed. 

Why he made preſents to the children. I don't 


know what they were; nor could the Doctor tell me. 


I ſuppoſe very handſome ones; for he has the ſpirit 
of a Prince. He enquired very particularly after the 
circumſtances of the mother ; and was more kind to 
her than many people would be to their own mothers. 


Xe can account for this, I ſuppole—tho? I cannot. 


The woman, it is true, is of a good family, and ſo- 
forth: But that enhances her crime. Natural chil- 
dren abound in the preſent age. Keeping is faſhion- 


able. Good men ſhould not countenance ſuch wretches. 


— But my brother and you are charitable creatures! 
With all my heart, child. Virtue, however, has at 
leaſt as much to ſay on one ſide of the queſtion as on 

the other. „ | 
When the poor children are in the world, as your 
brother ſaid —When the poor women are penitents, 
true penitents—Your brother's treatment of Mrs. G1i- 
fard was diflerent. He is in both inſtances an imitator 
of the Almighty ; an humbler of the impeaitent, and 
an encourager of thoſe who repent, Wal 
| | ell, 


1 


ibs 2 
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Well, well ; he is undoubtedly a good ſort of young 
man; and, Harriet, you are a good ſort of young 
woman. Where much 1s given, much 1s required : 
But I have not given me ſuch a large quantity of cha- 
rity, as either of you may boaſt : And how can I help 
it — But, however, the woman went away bleſſing 
and praiſing him; and that, the Doctor ſays, more 
with her eyes than ſhe was able to do in words. The 
elder youth departed in rapturous reverence : The 
children hung about his knees, on heirs. The Doctor 


will have it, that it was without bidding Perhaps 


ſo He raiſed them by turns to his arms, and kiſſed 
them. — Why, Harriet! Your eyes gliſten, child. 
They would have run over, I ſuppoſe, had you been 
there! Is it, that your heart is weakened with your 
preſent ſituation ? I hope not. No, you are a good 
creature! And I fee that the mention of- a behaviour 
greatly generous, however ſlightly made, will have its 
torce upon a heart ſo truly benevolent as yours. You 
muſt be Lady Grandiſon, my dear: Indeed you mult. 
— Well, but I muſt be gone. You dine with us to- 


morrow, my brother ſays ? 


He did aſk me; and deſired me to engage my 
couſins : But he repeated not the invitation when he 
went away. „ „ 

He depends upon your coming: And ſo do we. He 
is to talk to me before you, it ſeems: I can't tell about 
what: But by his hurrying on every-thing, it is plain 
he is preparing to leave us. | 
He is, madam. c | 

He is, madam !” And with that dejected air, and 


mendicant voice— Speak up like a woman -The 


looner he ſets out, if he mf? go, the ſooner he will 
return. Come, come, Harriet, you ha be Lady 
Grandiſon ſtill—Ay! and that fgh too! Thele love- 
lick folks have a language that nobody elſe can talk 


to them in: And then ſhe affectedly ſiglied Is that 


right, Harriet ?-—She ſighed again No, it is not: 1 


new 
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never knew what a ſigh was, but when my father 
vexed my ſiſter ; and that was more for fear he ſhould 
one day be as cruel to me, than for her fake. We can 
be very generous for others, Harriet, when we appre. 
hend that one day we may want the ſame pity our- 


ſelves. Our beſt paſſions, my dear, have their mix. 


tures of ſelf- love. 

You have drawn a picture of human nature, Char- 
lotte, that I don't like. 

It is a likeneſs for all that. 

She aroſe, ſnatched my hand, hurried to the door— 
Be with us Harriet, and couſin Reeves, and couſin 


Reeves, as ſoon as you can to-morrow. I want to talk 


to you, my dear (to me) of an hundred thouſand 
things before dinner. Remember we dine early. 


Away ſhe fluttered Happy Miſs Grandiſon! What 


charming ſpirits ſhe has ! 
LETTER ML 
Miſs BYRON. In Continuation. 


Wedneſday, April 5. 


ISS Jervois came to me this morning by fix, 


impatient, as ſhe ſaid, to communicate good 
news to me. I was in my cloſet writing. 1 could 
not ſleep. 

J have ſeen my mother, ſaid ſhe; and we are good 
friends. Was ſhe ever unkind to me, madam? 

Dear creature! ſaid I, and claſped her to my bo- 
ſom, you are a ſweet girl | Oblige me with the par- 
ticulars. 

Let me, Lucy, give you, as near as I can recol- 
lect, the amiable young creature's words and actions 
on this occaſion. 

Sit down, my love, ſaid I. — WI hat ! When I am 


talking of a reconciled mother ! And to dear Mis 
Byron | No, indeed. | 


She. 


(oy 


. 
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She often held out one open hand, while the fore- 
finger of the other, in full action, patted it; as at other 
times both were ſpread, with pretty wonder and de- 
light : And thus ſhe began: 


"Why, you muſt know, it was about ſix 0 clock ye-- 


ſterday afternoon, that my mother and her huſband, and 
Captain Salmonet, came. I was told of their viſit, but 
two hours before: And when the coach ſtopped, and I 
at the window ſaw them alight, I thought I ſhould have 
tainted away. I would have given half I was worth | 
in the world to have been an hundred miles off. 

Dr. Bartlett was there, and received them. My 


| guardian was unexpectedly engaged 1n anfwering a 


Letter ſent him by Lord W. for which a gentleman 
waited : But they had not been there a quarter of an 
hour, when he entered, and made apologies to them 


in his uſual gracious manner. Never, the Doctor 


ſays, did any-body look ſo reſpectful as the Major and 
the Captain; and they would have made apologies to 
my guardian, for their laſt behaviour to him ; but he 
would not let them. And my mother, the Doctor 
lays, from the very firſt, behaved prettily. | 
The moment ſhe aſked for me, my guardian him- 
ſelf condeſcended to come up to me, and took my 
hand—Was not that very good of him? My dear, 
faid he, as he led me down ſtairs (and on /o kindly) 
don't tremble ſo: Am I not with you ?—Your mo- 


ther is very calm and compoſed : You muſt aik her 


bleſſing. I ſhall eaſe your tender heart of every pang. 
I ſhall } hint to you what to do, and how co behave to 
the gentlemen, as occaſions ariſe. 

He had no ſooner ſaid the words, but the drawing: 
room-door gave way to his hand, and I was in the 
room with him. 

Down on my knees dropt I—as I now do to you: 
But I could not ſpeak. Thus I did [And ſhe Kiſſed 
my hand, and bowed her face upon it]. And my mo- 
ther raiſed me — You muſt raiſe me, madam — Yes, 


juſt 
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juſt ſo—And ſhe kiſſed me to, and wept on my neck; 
and called me pretty names; and encouraged me, and 
ſaid ſhe loved me, as ſhe loved her own Soul — And] 
ws encouraged. 

My guardian then, with the air and manner of x 
gracious Prince, took my hand, and preſented it firſ 
to the Major, then to the Captain; and they each 
kiſſed my hand, and ſpoke in my praiſe, J can't tell 
how many fine things. 

Major, ſaid my guardian, when he preſented me 
to him, you muſt excuſe the dear child's weakneſs of 
ſpirits : She wiſhes you all happineſs on your nuptials: 
She has let me know, that ſhe is very defirous to do 
you ſervice for her mother's ſake. 

The Major ſwore by his Soul, I was an Angel! — 
Captain Salmonet ſaid, that by his Salvation, I waz 
a charming young Lady! 

My mother wept—OQ Sir! ſaid ſhe to my guardian 
And dropping down in a chair by the window, not 4 
word more could ſhe ſpeak. | 

I ran to her, and claſped my arms about her. She 
wept the more: I wiped her eyes with her own hand- 
_ I told her, it went to my heart to ſee her 

I begged ſhe would ſpare me 2his grief. 

The clatped her arms then about me, and kiſſed my 
cheek, and my forehead. O, thought I, it is very 
good of you, my dear mother. 

Then came my guardian to us, and he kindly took 
my mother's hand, and conducted her to the fire-ſide; 
and he led me, and placed me by her, at the tea- ta- 

ble; and he made the Major and the Captain ſit down 
by him: S much graciouſneſs in his countenance! 
0 madam, I ſhall be an idolater, I am afraid: And he 
ſaid, Emily, my dear, you will make tea for us. My 
ſiſter dined abroad, madam, to my mother—Yes, Sir, 
Iwill, faid I: And J was as lively as a bird. 

But before the ſervants came in, Let me tell you, 
madam, ſaid he, what Miſs Jervois has propoſed to 
me. rr were in ſilent expectation. She 
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She has deſired that you, Major, will accept from 
her, for your. mutual uſe, of an additional 100 J. a 


* year 3 which I ſhall order to be paid you quarterly, 


during Mrs. O-Hara's life, not doubting but you will 
make her as happy as if is in your power -to make her. 

My mother. bowed; coloured with grititude, and 
looked obliged. 

And ſhe begs of you, madam, turning to my mo- 
ther, that you will accept, as from the Major, an- 
other 100 J. a year, for pin- money, which he, or 
which you, madam, will draw upon me for; alſo 


K quarterly, it you chooſe not to trouble him to do it: 


For this 100 J. a year muſt be appropriated to your 
ſole and ſeparate uſe, madam ; and not be ſubje& to 


| your confroul, Major O-Hara. 


Good God! Sir! ſaid the Majorl— What 2 wretch 
was I, the laſt time I was here |—There 1 is no bearing 


of this 
He got up; and went to ike window : And the 


Captain ſaid, Bleſſed Jeſu | and ſomething elſe, which 


I could not mind; for I was weeping like a baby. 


What, Sir, laid my mother, 400 J. a year! Do 
you mean ſo? l do, madam—And, Sir, to be ſo 
generouſly paid me my 100 J. of it, as if I received 
it not from my child, but from my huſband !—Good 
God! How you overpower me, Sir! What ſhame, 
what remorſe, do you ſtrike into my heart 

And my poor mother's tears ran down as faſt as 
mine. 

O madam, ſaid the dear girl to me, claſping her 
arms about me, how your tender heart is touched! — 
It is well you were not theræ 

Dr. Bartlett came in to tea. My nn would 
not permit Antony, who offered himſelf, to wait. 
Antony had been my own papa's ſervait, when my 
mother was not ſo good. 

Nothing but bleifiugs, nothing but * and words 
of admiration and Ti atitude, patted all the tea-time. 

a io 
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How their hearts rejoiced, I warrant | —Is it not 2 
charming thing, madam, to make people's heart: 
glad To be ſure it is! How many hearts has my 
guardian rejoiced ! You muſt bid him be croſs to me, 
or I thall not know what © do with mylelt ! — Bur 
then, if he were, I ſhould only get by myſelf, and 
cry, and be angry with myſelf, and think be could 
nor be ro blame. | Sj 

O my Love, my Emily! faid I, take care of you 
gratitude : That drew in your true friend. 
Weil, but how can it be helped, madam ? Can: 
right heart be ungrateful ? Dr. Bartlett ſays, There is 
no ſuck thing as true happineſs in this life: And is it 
not better to be unhappy trom good men and women, 
than from bad? Dear madam, why you have often 
made me unhappy, becauſe of your goodneſs to me; 
and becauſe I knew, that I neither could deſerve nor 
return ir. „ „5 

The dear prater went on My guardian called me 
aſide, when tea was over: My Emily, ſaid he — 
FE do love he ſhould call me his Emily — But all the 
world is Zis Emily, I think] Let me ſee what you will 
do with theſe two notes; giving me two Bank-notes 
of 25 l. each.—Preſent pin-money and caſh may be 
wanted. We will ſuppoſe that your mother has been 
married a quarter of a year. Her pin- money and the 
additional annuity may commence from the 2 5th o 
December laſt. Let me Emily, when they go away, 


fee the graceful manner in which you will diſpoſe of 


the notes : And from Mr. O-Hara's behaviour upon 


it, we ſhall obſerve whether he is a man with whom 
your mother, if it be not her own fault (now gel 
have made it their intereſt to be kind to each other; 
may live well : But let the motion be all your own. 
How good this was! I could have kiffed the hand 
thar gave me the notes, if I thought it would not have 


looked too free. 


I underſtand you, Sir, faid J. 


And 
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And when they went away, pouring out their very 
hearts in grateful Joy, I addreſſed myſelf to Mr. 
O-Hara : Sir, ſaid I, it is proper that the payment of 
the additional annuity ſhould have a commencement: 
Let it be from Chriſtmas laſt. Accept of the firſt 
payment from my own hands And I gave him one 
25. note: And looking at my mother, with a look 


of duty, for fear he ſhould miſtake, and diſcredit him- 


ſelf in the eyes of the deepeſt diſcerner in the world, 
ave him the other. 

He looked upon firſt one, then upon the ber note 
with ſurprize — And then bowing to the ground to 
me, and to my guardian, he ſtept to my mother, and 
preſented them both to her Vou, madam, ſaid he, 
muſt /peak : I cannot as I ought: God ſend me with 
2 whole heart out of this houſe ! He hurried out, and 
when he was in the hall, wiped his eyes, and ſobbed 
like a child, as one of the ſervants told my Anne. 
My mother looked upon one note; as her huſband 
had done, and upon the other; and, lifting up her 
eyes, embraced me And would have ſaid ſomething 
to my guardian, but he prevented her, by faying— 
Emily will be always dutiful to you, madam, and re- 
ſpectful to Mr. O-Hara: May you be happy together? 

And he led her out Was ever ſuch a condeſcen- 
ſion! He led her out to her huſband; who, being a 
little recovered, was juſt about to give ſome money 


to the ſervant, who was retiring from the offer—No- 
body, ſaid my guardian, graciouſly ſmiling, pays my 


ſervants but myſelt, Mr. O-Hara. They are good 
people. and merit my favour. 

And he went to the very door with my mother. I 
could not. J ran back, crying tor joy, into the draw- 
ing- room, when hey went out of it. I could not 


bear myſelf. How could I, you know, madam ?— 


Captain Salmonet all the time wiped his eyes, ſhrugged 


his ſhoulders, lifted up his hands, and cried out upon 


Jeſu; and once or twice he croſſed himſelf : But all 
- the 


So 


— 
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the time my guardian looked and acted, as if thoſe 


actions and praiſes were nothing to be proud = 
When he came in to me, I arole, and threw my- 


ſelf at his feet ; but could only fay, Thank you, Sir, 


for your goodneſs to my mother. He raiſed me. He 


ſat down by me: See, child (ſaid he, and he took 
my hand: My heart was ſenſible of the favour, and 


throbbed with joy) what it is in the power of people of of 


fortune to do. You have a great one. Now yeur 


mother is married, I have hopes of her. They will 
at leaſt keep up appearances to each other, and to the 
world. They neither of them want ſenſe. You have 
done an act of duty and benevolence both in one. 
The man who would grudge them this additional 200/, 
a year out of your fortune, to make your parent hap- 
Py, ſhall not have my Emily Shall he? 

Your Emily, your happy Emily, Sir, has not, can- 
not have a heart that is worth notice, if it be not im. 
plicitly guided by you. —This J laid, madam ; and ii 
is true. 

And did he not, ſaid . claf 7 his Emily to his ge- 
nerous boſom, when you laid fo ? 

No, madam ; that would have been too great an 
honour : But he called me, Good child! And ſaid. 
You ſhall never be put to pay me an zmplicit regurd 


Your own reaſon (and he called me child again) bal 


always be the judge of my conduct to you, and direct 
your obſervances of my advice. Something like chi- 
he ſaid ; but in a better manner than I can ſay it 

He calls me oftener child, madam, than any-thine 
elſe when we are alone together; and is not quite 10 
free, I think, at ſuch times, in his behaviour to: 
(yet is vi gracious, I don't Know how) as when v. 
are in company Why is that I am jure, | equaii 
reſpect him, at one time as at another Do you think, 
madam, there is any- thing in the obſervation ? Is there 
any reeſon. ior it ?—]I ds love to ſtudy him, and to find 
out the meaning of his very looks as well. as Words 
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Sir Charles Grandiſon's heart is the book of heaven — 
May I not ſtudy it? | | 
Study it, my love, while you have an opportunity: 
But he will ſoon leave us : He will ſoon leave Eng 
land. 
So I fear: And I will love and pity the poor Cle 
mentina, whoſe heart is ſo much wounded and op- 
prefſed. But my guardian {hall be nobody's but yours. 
1 have prayed night and day, the firſt thing and the 
laſt thing, ever ſince J have heard of Lady "Clemen- 
tina, that you, and nobody but you, may be Lady 
Grandifon : And I will continue my prayers.—But, 


will you forgive me; I always conclude them with 


praying, that you will both conſent to let the Poor 


Emily live with you, | 
Sweet girl! The poor Emily, ſaid ſhe—I embraced 


her, and we mingled tears, both our hearts full, each 


for the other; and each perhaps for herſelf. 
She hurried away. I reſumed my pen — Run off 
what had paſſed, almoſt as ſwift as thought. I quit it, 


to prepare to attend my couſins to St. James's Square. 


LETTER 22 
Miſs BY RON. In Continuation. 


| Medneſday Night, April g. 

R 188 Grandiſon, as] told you, took with her my 

5 8 of ye. ferday. As ſoon as my couſin 
Recves's ard I enteres ir Charles's houſe, the two 
— g 1ucted us into the drawing- room adjoining 
to the din g-parlour, and congratulated me on the 
high compliment their brother had made me, tho” in 
preference to tnemiclves, and his communicativeneſs 
and tender behaviour to me. Lord L. joined us, and 


he, having read the Letter, congratulated me alſo— 


On what, Lucy ?—Why on the Delf: lily, that if the 


unhappy Clementina ſhould die; or if ſhe ſhould be 
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buried for life in a nunnery; or if ſhe ſhould be other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of; why then, that your Harriet may 
have room given her to hope for a civil huſband in 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, and Half a heart: Is not this 


he ſum of theſe humbling congratulations ? 


Sir Charles, when we came, was in his Study with 


Mr. Lowther, the ſurgeon whom he had engaged to 
go abroad with him : But he juſt came out to wel- 
come us; and then returned. He had alſo with him 


two phyſicians eminent for their knowlege in diſorders 


of the head, to whom he had before communicated 
the caſe of the unhappy Clementina; and who brought 


to him in writing their opinions of the manner in 


which ſhe ought to be treated, according to the va- 
rious ſymptoms of her diſorder. 


When he joined us, he told us this ; and faid very 


high things at the ſame time in praiſe of the Engliſh 


{urgeons ; and particularly of this gentleman : And 


added, that as nervous diſorders were more frequent 
in England, than in any country in the world, he was 


willing to hope, that the Englith phyſicians were more 
ſkilful than thoſe of any other country in the manage- 
ment of perſons afflicted with ſuch maladics: And 
as he was now invited over, he was determined to 


Turniſh himſelf with all the means he could think of, 


that were likely to be uſeful in reitoring and healing 
triends fo dear to him. 


Miſs Grandiſon told him, that we were all in ſome 


apprehenſions, on his going to Italy, of that fierce and 
wrong-headed man the General. Miſs Byron, faid 
the, has told us, that Mrs. Beaumont adviſes not your 
going over. 


The young g Marquis della Porretta, ſaid he, is naſty ; . 


but he is a Sallant man, and loves his ſiſter. Fis 


grief on the unhappy ſituation they are in, demands 
allowance. It is natural in a heavy calamity to look 


out of ourſelyes for the occaſion. I have not any ap- 


Prehenſions from him, or from any- body elſe. _ 
ca 
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call upon me is a proper one. The iſſue muft be left 
where it ought to be left. It my viſit will give comtort 
to any one of the family, I ſhall be rewarded: If to 
more than one, happy—And, whatever be the event, 
ſhall be eaſier in myſelf, than I could be, were I not 
to comply with the requeſt of the Biſhop, were he 


only to have made it. 
Lord L. aſked Sir Charles, whether he had fixed the | 


| day of his ſetting out ? 


I have, ſaid he, within this half hour. Mr. Lowther 
has told me, that he ſhall be ready by the beginning 
of next week ; and on Saturday ſeven. night, I hope 
to be at Dover, on my way. 

We looked upon one another. Miss Grandiſon told 
me afterwards, that my colour went and came ſeveral 
times, and that ſhe was afraid for me. My heart was 

indeed a little affected. I believe I muſt not think of 
taking leaye of him when he ſets out. Ah Lucy! 

Nine days hence !—Yet, in leſs than nine days after 
that, I thall be embraced by the tendereſt relations that 
ever creature had to boalt of. 

Sir Charles taking his ſiſter aſide, I want, ſaid he, 
to ſay a few words to you, Charlotte. They were 
about half an hour together ; and then returning, I 
am encouraged to think, ſaid he, that Charlotte will 
give her hand ro Lord G. She is a woman of honour, 
and her heart muſt therefore go with it.—l have a re- 
queſt to make to her, before all you our common 
friends — The Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, Lord G. all 
Join in one ſuit : It is, that I may be allowed to give 
my ſiſter to Lord G. betore I leave England. 

I have told you, brother, that it is impoſſible, if 
you go away in nine or ten days time. 

Sir Charles particularly requeſted my influence. I 
could have no doubt, I ſaid, but Miss Granditon would 
oblige her brother. 

She vehemently oppoſed ſo * a day. 


In a moſt affectionate manner, yet with an air of 
U 4 {crioul- 
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ſeriouſneſs, he urged his requeſt. He ſaid, that it was 
very proper for him to make ſome diſpoſitions of his 
affairs betore he went abroad. He ſhould leave Eng. 
land with much more pleaſure, if he ſaw his Charlotte 


the wife of a man ſo worthy as Lord G.: Lord G. 
faid he, adores you: You intend to be his : Reſolve 


to oblige your brother, who, tho? he cannot be happy 
himſelf, wiſhes to ſce you ſo. 

O Sir Charles! ſaid ſhe, you ruin me by your ſo- 
lemnity, and by your goodneſs. _ 

The ſubject is not a light one. I am greatly i in 
earneſt, Charlotte. I have many affairs on my hands. 
My heart is in this company ; yet my engagernents 
will permit me but few opportunities to enjoy it be- 
tween this and Tueſday next. If you deny me now, 
I muſt acquieſce : If you have more than punctilio to 
plead, ſay you have; and I will not urge you further. 

And ſo tnis is the laſt time of aſking, Sir f—A little 
archly— 

Net the laſt time of my Lord G's— But of mine 
But ] will not allow you now to anſwer me lightly. 
If you can name a day before Tueſday, you will 
greatly oblige me. I will leave you to conſider of it. 
And he withdrew. 

Everyone then urged her to oblige her brother. 


Lady L. very particularly. She told her, that he was 


intitled to her compliance; and that he had ſpoken to 
her on this ſubject in a iti] more earneſt manner. She 


ſhould hardly be able to excuſe her, ſhe ſaid, if the 


ſerious hint he had given about ſertling his affairs be- 


fore he went abroad, had not weight with her. You 


know, Charlotte, continued ſhe, that he can have no 
motive but your good; and you have told me, that 
you intend to have Lord G. and that you eſteem his 
father, his aunt, and every- one of his tamily, whom 


you have ſeen; and they are all highly pleaſed with 


you. | Settlements are ready drawn: That my brother 


told you laſt * MES is wanting but your day. 
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I with he was in half the hurry to be married him- 
ſelf. 

So he would be, I dare ſay, Charlotte, if marriage 
were as much in his power, as it is in yours. 

What a duce, to be married to a man in a week's 
me, with whom I have quarrelled every day for a. 
fortnight paſt—Pride and petulance muſt go down by 
degrees, ſiſter. A month, at leaſt, is neceſſary, to 


5 bring my features to ſuch a placidneſs with him, as to 
allow him to ſmile in my face. 


Your brother has hinted, Charlotte, faid I, that he 
loves you for your vivacity; and ſhould ſtill more, if 
you conſulted time and occaſion. 

He has withdrawn, ſiſter, ſaid Lord L. with a re- 
ſolution, if you deny him, to urge you no further. 


I hate his peremptorineſs. 
Has he not told you, Charlotte, ſaid I, and that i in 


2 manner ſo ſerious, as to affect every- body, that there 


is a kind of neceſſity for it? 

I don't love this Clementina, Harriet: All this is 
owing to her. 

Juſt then a rapping at the door ſignified viſiters; 
and Emily ran in—Lord G. the Earl, and Lady Ger- 
rude, believe me! 

Miss Grandiſon changed colour. A contrivance e of 
my brother's !—-Ah! Lord! Now ſhall I be beſet !— 

I will be ſullen, that I may not be ſaucy. 
Sullen you can't be, Charlotte, ſaid Lady L.: But 


ſaucy you can. Remember, however, my brother's 


carneſtneſs, and ſpare Lord G. before his father and 
aunt, or you will give me, and every-body, pain. | 
How can I? Our laſt quarrel is not made up: But 
adviſe him not to be either impertinent or ſecure. 
Immediately entered Sir Charles, introducing the 


Earl and Lady Gertrude. After the firſt com pliments, 


Pray, Sir Chelan, ſaid Miſs Grandiſon, drawing him 


| aſide, towards me, and whiſpering, tell me truly; 


Did you not know of this vilit? 
| I in- 


give me great pleaſure : It you do not, I will not be 


deſired a conference with Sir Charles and Lady L. 
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I invited them, Charlotte, whiſpered he. I meant 
not however to 26 rag you. It you comply, you will 


diſ-pleaſed with my ſiſter. 

What can I do? Either be leſs good to me, Sir, or 
leſs hurrying. 

You have ſacrificed enough to female punctilio, 
Charlotte. Lord G. has been a zealous courtier. 
Vou have no doubt of the ardor of his paſſion, nor 
of your own power. Leave the day to me. Let i 
be Tueſday next. 

Good heaven! I can't bear you, after ſuch a— 
And ſhe gaſped, as if for breath ; and he turning from 
her to me, ſhe went to Lady Gertrude, who, riſing, 
took her hand, and withdrew with her into the next 
room. | 

They ſtaid out till they were told . was ſerved: 
And when they returned, I thought I never ſaw Miss 
Grandiſon look ſo lovely. A charming fluſh had 
overſpread her cheeks : A ſweet conſciouſneſs in her 
eyes gave a female grace to her whole aſpect, and 
ſoftened, as J may ſay, the natural majeſty of her fine 
features. 

Lord G. looked delighted, as if his heart were filled 
with happy preſages. The Earl ſeemed no leſs pleaſed. 

Miſs Grandiſon was unuſually thoughtful all dinner- | 
time: She gave me great joy to ſee her ſo, in the 
hope, that when the Lover becomes the huſband, the 
over-lively miſtreſs will be ſunk in the obliging wiſe.— 
And yet, now-and-then, as the joy in my Lord's 
heart overflowed at his lips, I could obſerve that 
archneſs riſing to her eye, that makes one both love 


and fear her. 
After dinner, the Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude 


They were not long abſent, when Sir Charles came 
in, and carried out Miſs Grandifon to them, Lord 
G's complexion varied often. , 

A 5 ir 
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Sir Charles left them together, and joined us. We 
were ſtanding ; and he ſingled me out—I hope, ma- 
dam, faid he, that Charlotte may be prevailed upon 
for Tueſday next: But I will not urge it further. 

thought that he was framing himſelf to ſay ſome- 
thing particular to me, when Lady L. came in, and 
deſired him and me to ſtep to her ſiſter, who had re- 
tired from the Earl and Lady Gertrude by conſent. 

Ah, my Harriet! ſaid ſhe, pity me, my dear 
Debaſement is the child of 8 Then turning to 
Sir Charles, I acknowlege myſelf overcome, ſaid ſhe, 
by your earneſtneſs, as you are ſo ſoon to leave us; 
and by the a, yg, of the Earl of G. Lady Ger- 
trude, and my Siſter—Unprepared in mind, in cloaths, 
am reſolved to oblige the beſt of brothers. Do you, 
Sir, diſpoſe of me as you think fit. 

My ſiſter conſents, Sir, ſaid Lady L. for next Tueſ- 
da 

Chearfally, I hope. If Charlotte balances whe- 
ther, if ſhe took more time, ſhe ſhould have Lord G. 
at all, let her take it. Lord L. in my abſence, will 


de to her all that I wiſh to be, when ſhe ſhall deter- 


mine. 


I balance not, Sir: But I thought to have had a 
month's time, at leaſt, to look about me, and having 
treated Lord G. too flippantly, to give him by degrees 


ſome fairer proſpects of happineſs with me, than hi- 


therto he has had. 

Sir Charles embraced her. She 1 was all his Siſter, 
he fard. Let the alteration now begin. Lord G. 
would rejoice in it, and conſider all that has paſſed, 
as trials only of his Love for her. The obliging wife 
would baniſh from his remembrance the petulant mi- 
ſtreſs. And now, allow me, my dear ſiſter, to pre- 
ſent you to the Earl and Lady Gertrude. 

He led her in to them. Lady L. took my hand, 


and led me in alſo.— Charlotte, my Lord, yields to 


yours and Lady Gertrude's * Next 
| 1 
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Tueſday will give the two families a near and tende: 
relation to each other. 

The Earl ſaluted her in a very affectionate manner: 
” did Lady Gertrude ; who afterwards ran out for 

— n 3 and, leading him in, preſented | um to 

Miis Grandiſon. 

She had juſt time to whiſper me, as he approached 
her; Ah, Harriet! now comes the worſt part of the 
ſhew.— He kneeled on one knee; kifſed her hand; 
but was too much overjoyed to ſpeak ; for Lady Ger- 
trude had told him, as ſhe led him in, that Tueſday 
was to be his happy day. | 

Ir is impoſſible; Lacy, but Sir Charles Grandiſon 
muſt carry every point he ſets his heart upon. When 
he ſhall appear before the family of Porretta in Italy, 
20 will be able to withſtand him ?—Is not his conſe- 
quence doubled, more than doubled, ſince he was with 
them? The man whoſe ab/ence they wiſhed for, they 
now invite to come among them. They have tried 
every experiment to reſtore their Clementina : Fe has 
a noble eſtate now in poſſeſſion. The fame of his 

odneſs is gone out to diſtant countries. O my 
dear! All oppoſition muſt fly before him. And if it 
be the will of heaven to reſtore Clementina, all her 
friends muſt concur in giving her to him upon the 
terms he has propoſed ; and from which, having Hin- 
| ſelf propoſed them, Sir Charles Grandiſon cannot re. 
cede. | 

His heart, it is evident, is at Bologna. Well, and 
ſo it ought to be. And yet I could not forbear being 
ſenſibly touched by the following words, which I over- 
heard him ſay to Lord L. in anſwer to ſomething my 
Lord ſaid to him: 

I am impatient to be Aa Had I not waited 
for Mr. Lowther, the laſt Letters I received from 
Italy ſhould have been anſwered in perſon.” _ 

But as Honour, Compaſſion, Love, Friendſhip (ſtill 


nobler chan Love 1) have ne upon him, let 5 
| obey 
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»bey the call. He has ſet me high in his eſteem. Let 


me be worthy of his friendſhip. Pangs I ſhall occa- 
fonally feel; but who that values one perſon above 


the reſt of the world, does not? 

Sir Charles, as we ſat at tea, mentioned his couſin 
Grandiſon to Lord L.: It is ſtrange, my Lord, ſaid 
he, that we hear nothing of our couſin Everard, ſince 
he was ſeen at White's. But whenever he emerges, 
Charlotte, if I am abſent, receive him without re- 
proaches : Yet I ſhould be glad that he could have 
rejoiced with us. Muſt I leave England, and not ſee 
him? 

It has been, it ſeems, the way of this unhappy 
man, to ſhut himſelf up with ſome woman in private 
lodgings, for fear his couſin ſhould find him out; and 
in two or three months, when he has been tired of his 


wicked companion, emerge, as Sir Charles called it, 


to notice, and then ſeek for his couſin's ſavour and 
company, and live for as many more months in a 
ſtate of contrition. And Sir Charles, in his great 
charity, believes, that till ſome new temptation ariſes, 
he is in earneſt in his penitence z and hopes, that in 
time he will ſee his errors. 

Oh, Lucy ! What a poor, creeping, mean wretch 
is a libertine, when one looks doren upon him, and 
p to ſuch a glorious creature as Sir Charles Grandi- 
ton! 

Sir Charles was led to talk of kia engagement for 
to-morrow, on the triple marriage in the Danby fa- 
mily. We all gave him joy of the happy ſucceſs that 


had rewarded his beneficent ſpirit, with regard to that 


tamily. He gave us the characters of the three cou- 
ples greatly to their advantage, and praiſed the fami- 
lies on both ſides, which were to be ſo cloſely united 
on the morrow; not forgetting to mention kindly 
goneſt Mr. Sylveſter the attorney. 

He told us, that he ſhould ſet out on F riday early 
for — in order to attend Lord W. in his firſt 


viſit 
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viſit to Mansfield-houſe. You, Lady L. will have the 
trouble given you, ſaid he, of cauſing to be new. 


ſet the jewels of the late Lady W. for a preſent to 


the future bride. My Lord ſhewed them to me (amon 
a great number of other valuable trinkets of his late 
wite's) in My laſt return from the Hall. They are 
rich, and will dof credit to his quality. You, my 
Lord L. you, my ſiſters, will be charmed with your 
new aunt, and her whole family. I have joy on the 
happineſs in proſpect that will gild the latter days 
of my mother's brother; and at the ſame time be 3 
means of freeing from oppreſſion an ancient and wor: 
thy family ; Ty 

Our eyes all round offered, as I may ſay, to keep 
in counteriance each others ſenſibility ; for they all 
gliſtened. There not, thought I, fits this princely 
man, rejoicing every one who ſees him, and hears him 


ſpeak : But where will he be nine days hence? And 


whoſe this-day-twelvemonth ? _ 
Fe talked with particular pleaſure of the expected 


arrival of his Beauchamp. He pleaſed himſelf, that 


he ſhould leave behind him a man who would delight 
every-body, and ſupply to his friends his abſence.— 
What a character did he give, and Dr. Bartlett con- 
firm, of that amiable friend of his 
How did the Earl, and Lady Gertrude, dwell upon 
all he ſaid! They prided themſelves on the relation 
they were likely ſo ſoon to ſtand in to ſo valuable a 
man. 
In your laſt Letter, you tell me, Lucy, that Mr. 
Greville has the confidence to throw out menaces 
againſt this excellent man—Sorry wretch !—How 


my heart riſes againſt him — He- But no more of 


ſuch an earth-born creature. 


— 


- 
J 
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LET TER XXV. 
Miſs BVYVRON. In Continuation. 
Thurſday Morning, April 6. 


\/[ 155 Grandiſon, accompanied by Miſs Jervois, 


has juſt left us. Lady L. has undertaken, ſhe 
ſays, to ſet all hands at work, to have things in tole- 
rable order, early as the day is, for Tueſday next. 
Miſs Grandiſon (would you believe it?) owns, that ſhe 
wants ſpirits to order any-thing. What muſt be the 
ſolemnity of that circumſtance, when near, that ſhall 
make Charlotte Grandiſon want ſpirits ? 
She withdrew with me to my apartment. She 
threw herſelf into a chair : *Tis a folly to deny it, 


Harriet, but I am very low, and very ſilly: I don't 


like next Tueſday by any means. | 
Is your objection only to the day, my dear ? 
I do not like the man. —= 
Is there any man whom you like better? 
I can't ſay that neither. But this brother of mine 


makes me think contemptibly of all other men. I 


would compound for a man but half ſo good; tender, 


kind, humane, polite, and even chearful in affliction ! 
—O Harriet ! where is there ſuch another man ? 

No- where. But you don't by marriage loſe, on 
the contrary, you further engage and ſecure, the af- 


fection of this brother. You will have a good-na- 


tured, worthy man for your huſband ; a man who 
loves you; and you will have your brother beſides. 
Do you think I can be happy with Lord G. ? 
I am ſure you may, if it be not your own fault. 
That's the thing: I may perhaps bear with the 
man ; but I cannot honour him. | 
Then don't vow to honour him. Don't meet him 
at the altar. 


Yet I muſt. But I believe I think too much: And 


COn- 
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conſideration is no friend to wedlock. Would to 
heaven that the ſame hour that my hand and Lord 
_ G's were joined, yours and my brother's were alſo 
united! 

Ah, Miſs Grandiſon! If you love me, try to wean 
me; and not to encourage hopes of what never, 
never, can be. 

Dear creature! You will be greater than Clemen- 
tina, and that is greater than the greateſt, if you can 
conquer a paſſion, that has overturned her reaſon. 

Do not, my Charlotte, make compariſons in which 
the conſcience of your Harriet tells her ſhe muſt be a 
Tufferer. There is no occaſion for me to deſpiſe my- 
ſelf, in order to hold myſelf inferior to Clementina. 

Well, you are a noble creature !—But the ap- 
proaching Tueſday—l cannot ear to think of it. 

Dear Charlotte ! | 

And dear Harriet too !—But the officiouſneſs, the 
aſſiduities, of this trifling man, are diſguſtful to me. 

You don't hate him? 

Fate him—True—lI don't hate him—But I have 
been fo much accuſtomed to treat him like a fool, 
that I can't heip thinking him one. He ſhould not 
have been ſo tame to ſuch a ſpirit as mine. He ſhould 
have been angry when I played upon kim. I have got 
a knack of it, and ſhall never leave it off, that's 
certain. | 

Then I hope he wl be angry with you. I hope 
that he 201] reſent your ill- treatment of him. 

Too late, too late to begin, Harriet. I won't take 
it of him now. He has never let me ſee, that his face 
can become two ſorts of features. The poor man car: 
look forrowful ; that I know full well: But J ſhall al- 
way laugh when he attempts to look angry. 

You know better, Charlotte. You may give him 
fo much cauſe for anger, that you may make it ha- 
bitual to him, and then would be glad to fee him 


pleaſed, Men have a hundred ways that women 
| 0, haye 


. 
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have not to divert themſelves abroad, when they can- 
not be happy at home. This I have heard obſerved 
Hyves.” | 

| "By your grandmother, Harriet. Good old Lady 
In her reign it might be ſo; but you will find, that 
women now have as many ways to divert themſelves 
abroad as the men. Have you not obſerved this your- 


ſelf in one of your Letters to Lucy? Ah! my dear 


We can every hour of the twenty-four be up with 


our monarchs, if they are undutiful. 


But Charlotte Grandiſon will not, cannot— _ 
Why that's true, my dear But I ſhall not then be 
a Grandiſon, Yet the man will have ſome ſecurity 


| from my brother's goodneſs. He is not only good 


himſelf, but he makes every one related to him, et- 
ther from fear or ſhame, good likewiſe. But I think 
that when one week or fortnight is happily over, and 
my ſpirits are got up again from the depreſſion into 
which this abominable hurry puts them, I could fall 
upon ſome inventions that would make every-one 
laugh, except the perion who might take it into his 


head that he may be a ſufferer by them : And who 


can laugb, and be angry, in the ſame moment? 


You ſhould not marry, Charlotte, till this wicked 
vein of humour and raillery is ſtopt. 

hope it will hold me till fifty. 
Don't ſay ſo, Charlotte Say rather that you hope 
it will hold you ſo long only as it may be thought in- 
nocent or inoffenſive, by the man whom it will be 
your duty to oblige; and ſo long as it will bring no 
diſcredit to yourſelf. 

Jour ſervant, Goody Gravity ! — But what uf be, 
muſt, The man is bound to fee it. It will be all his 


ov ſeeking. He will fin with his eyes open. I think 


he has ſeen enough of me to take warning. All that 
I am concerned about is for the next week or fort- 
night. He will be king all that time — Yet perhaps 


not quite all neither. And I ſhall be his ſovereig- 


You Ill. | Aa | eve: 
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ever after, or I am miſtaken. What a duce ſhall à 
woman marry a man of talents not ſuperior to her 
own, and forget to reward herſelf for her condeſcen- 
ſion? — But, high- ho! — There's a ſigh, Harrier, 
Were I at home, I would either ſing you a ſong, or 
play you a tune, in order to raiſe my own heart. 

She beſought me then with great earneſtneſs, to 
give her my company till the day arrived, and on the 
day. You ſee, ſaid ſhe, that my brother has engage. 
ments til! Monday. Dear creature, ſupport, comfort 
me — Don't you fee my heart beat thro' my ſtays ?— 
If you love me, come to me to-morrow to breakfaſt ; 
and leave me not for the whole time— Are you not 
my ſiſter, and the friend of my heart ? I will give you 
a month for! it, upon demand. Come, let us go down. 
I will aſk the conſent of both your couſins. | 

She did: And they, with their uſual goodneſs to 
me, cheartully complied. 

Sir Charles ſet out this morning to attend the triple 
marriages ; dreſt charmingly, his ſiſter ſays. I have 
made Miſs Grandiſon promiſe to give me an account 
of ſuch particulars, as, by the help of Saunders, and 
Sir Charles's own relation, ſhe can pick up. All ve 
ſingle girls, I believe, are pretty attentive to ſuch 
ſubjects as theie ; as what one day may be ou! 
OWN concern. 


LET TEN 
Ai GRAYDISON, To Me Byron. 
Thurſday Night. 


3 14ble, wicked, cruel, Byron! To expect 
poor creature, ſo near her execution, to write 

an account of other peoples behaviour in the ſame 
tremendous circumſtances! O08 matrimonial nooſe 
has hung over my head for ſome time paſt and now 
It 1s actually fitted to my dy ated neck. — Almoſt 
choaked, 


1 
a 
1 
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choaked, my dear! — This moment done hearing 
read, the firſts, ſeconds, thirds, fourths, to near a 


dozen of them — Lord be merciful to us And the 
villainous lawyer rearing up to me his ſpectacled noſe, 


as if to ſee how I bore it! Lord G. inſulting me, as I 


thought, by his odious leers : Lady Gertrude ſimper- 
ing; little Emily ready to bleſs herſelf—How will the 
dear Harriet bear theſe abominable recitatives ?—But 
I am now up ſtairs from them all, in order to recover 
my breath, and obey my Byron. 

Well, but what am I now to ſay about the Dan- 
by? 5? Saunders has made his report ; Sir Charles has 
told us fome things : Yet I will only give you heads : 
Make out the reſt. | 

In the firſt: place, my We went to Mrs. Har- 


rington's ( Miſs Danby's aunt): She did every-thing 


but worſhip him. She had with her two young La- 


dies, relations of her late huſband, dainty damſels of 


the city, who had procured themſelves to be invited, 
that they might ſee the man whom they called, A 


wonder of generoſity and goodneſs. Richard heard 


one of them ſay to the other, Ah, ſiſter! This is a 


King of a man! What pity there are not many ſuch! 
But, Harriet, if there were a hundred of them, we 


would not let one of them go into the city for a wife; 
would we, my dear ? 

Sir Charles praiſed Miſs Danby. She was full of 
gratitude ; and of humility, I ſuppoſe. Meck, mo- 
deft, and humble, are qualities of which men are 


mighty fond in women. But matrimony, and a ſenſe 


of obligation, are equally great humblers even of 
ſpirits prouder than that of "Miſs Danby ; as your 
poor Charlotte can teſtify. 

The young gentlemen, with the reſt, were to meet 
Sir Charles, the Bride, and theſe Ladies, at St. Helen's, 
[ think the church 1s called. 

As if wedlock were an honour, the Danby girl, in 
reipect to Sir Charles, was to be. firſt yoked. He gave 
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her away to the fon Galliard. The father Galliard 
gave his daughter to Edward Danby : But firſt Mr, 
Hervey g gave his niece to the elder. 

One of the brides, I forget which, fainted away ; 
another half-fainted — Saved by timely falts : The 
third, poor ſoul, wept heartily — as I — I ſhall 
do, on T ueſday. 

Never ſurely was there ſuch a matrimony-promo- 
ter, as my brother. God give me ſoon my revenge 
upon him, in the fame way! 5 

The proceſſion afterwards was triumphant — Six 
coaches, four filly ſouls in each; and to Mr. Pouſſin's 
at Enfield they all drove. There they found another 
large company. My brother was all chearfulneſs; and 
both men and women ſeemed to contend for his no- 
tice: But they were much diſappointed at finding he 
meant to leave them early in the evening. 

One married Lady, the wife of Sir — Somebody 
(Jam very bad at remembring the names of City- 
knights) was reſolved, ſhe ſaid, ſince they could nor 
have Sir Charles to open the Ball, to have one dance 
before dinner with the handſomeſt man in England. 
The muſic was accordingly called in; and he made 
no ſcruple to oblige the company on a day ſo happy. 

Do you know, Harriet, that Sir Charles is ſuppoſed 
to be one of the fineſt dancers in England ? Remem- 
ber, my dear, that on Tueſday — [Lord help me! [ 
dual be then ſtupid, and remember nothing] you 

take him out yourſelf: And then you will judge for 
yourtelt of his excellence in this ſcience May we not 

call dancing a ſcience? If we judge by the few who 
perform gr racefully i in it, I am ſure we wad and a 
difficult one too. 

Sir Charles, it ſeem = much delighted every- ho 
dy, that they would not be denied his dancing witli 
the bride that was ſo lately Galliard, who was known 
to be a fine dancer. And when he had fo done, he 
took out the other two brides in turn. 


O 
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O'!—And remember, Harriet, that you get ſome- 
body to call upon him to ſing. I ſhall play—1 be- 


ſieve I ſhall forget in that only agreeable moment of 


the day (for you have a ſweet finger, my love) that I. 


am the principal fool in the play of the evening. 
Oh Harriet !—how can 1, in the circumſtances I am 


in, write any more about theſe ſoft fouls, and filly ? 
Come to me, my love, by day-dawn, and leave me 
not till I don't know when. Come, and take my 
part, my dear : I ſhall hate this man : He does no- 
thing but hop, ſkip, and dance about me, grin and 
make mouths ; and every-body upholds him in it. 
Muſt this (I hope not 15 be the laſt time that J write 


myſelf to you 
CHARLOTTE Gx Ants 


LETTER UU 
Miſs BWV RON, To Miſs SELBY. 
_ ED. Fames's Square, Friday Morn. April 7. 
8 IR Charles Grandiſon ſet out early this morning 
for Lord W's, in his way to Lady Mansfield's. 
I am here with this whimſical Charlotte. 


Lady L. Miſs Jervois, mytelt, and every female of 
the family, or who do buſineſs for both ſiſters out of 


it, are buly 1 in ſome way or other, preparatory to the 
approaching Tueſday. | 


Miſs Grandifon is the only idle perſon. I tell her, 
ſhe is affectedly ſo. 


The Earl * preſented her, in kis Gn s name, with 
ſome very rich trinkets. way valuable Jewels are "wk ) 
beſpoke by Lord G. who takes Lady Ls advice 1: 


 Every- -thing as one well read in the faſhions. Mow 


equipages are beſpoke z and gay ones they will be. 
Miſs Grandiſon confounded me this morning b 7 an 
inſtance of her generoſity. She was extremely urg 


with me to accept, as her third ſiſter, of her mare c . 
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her mother's jewels. You may believe, that I abſo- 
lutely refuſed ſuch a preſent. I was angry with her; 
and told her, ſhe had but one way of making up with 
me; and that was, that ſince ſhe would be ſo com- 
pletely ſet out from her Lord, ſhe would unite the two 
halves, by preſenting hers to Lady L. who had refu- 
ſed jewels from her Lord on her marriage ; and who 
then would make an appearance, occaſionally, as bril- 
liant as her own. | 

She was pleaſed with the hint ; and has actually 
given them (unknown to any- body but me) to her 
jeweller; who is to diſpoſe them in ſuch figures, ag 
ſhall anfwer thoſe ſhe herſelf is to have, which Lady 
L. has not. And by this contrivance, which will make 
them in a manner uſeleſs to herſelf, ſhe thinks ſhe 
ſhall oblige her ſiſter, however reluctant, to accept 
of them. 


Lady Gertrude is alſo preparing ſome fine preſents 


for her niece elect: But neither the delighted appro- 


bation of the family ſhe is entering into, nor the ſa- 
tisfaction expreſſed by her own friends, give the per- 
verſe Charlotte any viſible joy, nor procure for Lord 
G. the diſtinction which ſhe ought to think of begin- 
ning to pay him. But, for his part, never was man ſo 
happy. He would, however, perhaps, fare better from 
her, if he could be more moderate in the outward ex- 


preſſion of his joy; which ſhe has taken it into her 
head to call an inſult upon her. 


She does not, however, give the ſcope ſhe did "Th | 
fore the day was fix d, to her playful captiouſneſs. She 


is not quite ſo arch as ſhe was. Thoughtfulneſs, and 


a ſeeming careleſneſs of what we are all employed in, 

appear in her countenance. She ſaunters about, and 
affects to be diverted by her harpſichord only. What 
a whimſical thing is Charlotte Grandiſon? Bur ſtill 
ſhe keeps Lord G. at diſtance. I told her an hour 
ago, that the knows not how to condeſcend to him 
with that grace which is ſo natural to her in her whole 
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I have been talking to Dr. Bartlett, about Sir 
Charles's journey to Italy. Nobody knows, he ſays, 


what a bleeding heart is cover'd by a countenance ſo 
benign and chearful. Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſaid he, 
has a a prudence beyond that of moſt young men; but 
he has great ſenſibilities. 

I take it for granted, Sir, ſaid I, that he will for the 
future be more an Italian than Engliſhman. 

Impoſſible, madam ! A prudent youth, by travel- 
ing, reaps this advantage — From what he ſees of 
other countries, he learns to prefer his own. An 


imprudent one the contrary. Sir Charles's country is 


endeared to him by his long abſence from it. Italy 
in particular is called, The "Garden of Europe ; but 


it is rather to be valued for what it was, and might be, 


than what 2? is. I need not tell a Lady who has read 
and converſed as you have done, to what that incom- 
parable difference is owing. Sir Charles Grandifon is 
greatly ſenſible of it. He loves his country, with the 
judgment of a wiſe man ; and wants not the partiality 
of a patriot. 

But, Doctor, he has offered, you know, to reſide 
There I ſtopt. 

True, madam — And he will not recede from his 
offers, if they are claimed. But this uncertainty it is 


that diſturbs him. 
I pity my patron, proceeded he. I have often told 


you he is not happy. What has indiſcretion to es 
pect, when diſcretion has ſo much to fuffer ? His only 
conſolation is, that he has nothing to reproach himſelf 
with. Inevitable evils he bears as a man ſhould. He 
makes no oftentation of his piety : But, madam, Sir 
Charles Grandiſon is a CHRISTIAN. 

You need not, Sir, ſay more to me to exalt him: 
And let me add, that I have no ſmall pleature in 
knowing that Clementina is a Lady of ſtrict piety; 
tho' a Roman Catholic. 

And let me aſſure you, madam, that Sir Charles's 
4 | regard 
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regard for Miſs Byron (his more than regard for her, 
why ſhould I not ſay? ſince every- body ſees it) is 
founded upon her piety, and upon the amiable qua- 
lities of her mind. Beauty, madam, is an accidental 
and tranſient good. No man better knows how to 
diſtinguiſn between cdmiration and love, than my pa- 
tron. His virtue is virtue upon fall proof, and againſt 
ſenfibilities, that it is heroic to overcome. Lad 
Olivia knows this: And here I muſt acknowlege 
myſelf a debtor to you for three articles out of your 
ten. I hope ſoon to diſcharge the obligation. 

Your own time, Doctor: But T mujt ſay, that 

whenever you give me Lady Olivia's ſtory, I thall be 

pained, if I find, that a Clementina is conſidered by 
aà beauty of an unbappier turn, as her rival in the love 
of Sir Charles Grandiſon. 

Lady Olivia, madam, admires him for his virtue; 
but ſhe cannot, as H has made it his ſtudy to do, di- 
vide admiration from lobe. What offers has ſhe not 
refuſed ? — But ſhe declares, that ſhe had rather be 
the friend of Sir Charles Grandiſon, than the wiſe on 

. the greateſt prince on eartn. 
* This ſtruck me: Have not 7 ſaid ſomething like it? 

| But ſurely with innocence of heart. But here the 
V Doctor ſuggeſts, that Olivia has put his virtue to "hw | 
proof : Yet I hope not. 

The FRIEND, Dr. Bartlett Led hope that no wo- 
ls man who is not quite given up to diſhonour, will 
| pollute the ſacred word, by affixing ideas to it, that 
cannot be connected with . Friend i is one of the 
higheſt characters that one human creature can ſhine 
in to another. There may be Love, that tho* it has 
no view but to honour, yet even in wedlock, ripens 
not mo friendſhip. How poor are all ſuch attach- 

ments! How much beneath the exalted notion I have 

of that nobleſt, that moſt delicate, union of ſouls ! 

You wonder at me, Dr. Bartlett. Let me repeat to 

you, Sir (J have it by heart) Sir Charles 8 
| Fence; 
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tender of frienſhip to the poor Harriet Byron, which 


has given me ſuch exalted ideas of this diſintereſted 


aſſion; but you muſt not take notice that I have. I 
repeated thoſe words, beginning, * My heart de- 
« mands alliance with hers*—and ending with theſe— 
So long as it ſhall be conſiſtent with her other at- 
« tachments (a).“ = 

The Doctor was ſilent for a few moments: At laſt, 
What a delicacy is there in the mind of this excellenr 


man! Yet how conſiſtent with the exacteſt truth! 


The friendſhip he offers you, madam, is indeed friend- 


ſhip. What you have repeated can want no explana- 


tion: Yet it is expreſſive of his uncertain ſituation. 
It 1— | | | 
He ſtopt of a ſudden. _ | 
Pray, Doctor, proceed: I love to hear you talk. 
My good young Lady !—I may ſay too much. Sir 


Charles in theſe nice points muſt be left to himſelf. 


it is impoſſible for any-body to expreſs his thoughts 
as he can expreſs them. But let me ſay, that he juſtly, 
as well as greatly, admires Miſs Byron. | 

My heart roſe againſt myſelf. Bold Harriet, thought 
I, how dareſt thou thus urge a good man to fay more 
than he has a mind to ſay of the ſecrets of a friend, 


which are committed to his keeping ? Content thyſelt 


with the hopes, that the worthieſt man in the world 


would wiſh to call thee his, were it not for an invinci- 


ble obſtacle. And, noble, thrice noble Clementina, 


be thine the preference even in the heart of Harriet 
Byron, becauſe juſtice gives it to thee ; for, Harriet, 


haft thou not been taught to prefer right and juſtice to 


every other conſideration ? And wouldſt thou abhor 


the thought of a common theft, yet ſteal a heart that 


is the property, and that by the deareſt purchaſe, of 
another ? | | | 


(a) See p. 276. of this Volume. 
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LETTER HXVAUL 
Ms B V RON. In Continuation. 
Friday Evening. 


E have had a oreat debate about the place in 
which the nuptial ceremony is to be performed. 
Charlotte, the perverſe Charlotte, inſiſted upon not 
going to church. Lord G. dared not to give hi, 
opinion; tho' his father and Lady Gertrude, as well 
as every other perſon, were againſt her. 
Lord L. ſaid, that if fine ladies thought ſo Nightly 


of the office, as that it might be performed any- 


it would be no wonder, if fine gentlemen 
. Ent K. more ſlightly of the * it laid 
= via 


* | ing appealed to, I ſaid, that 1 chought of mar- 
riage as one of the molt. ſolemn acts ot a woman's 


life.. 


And if of a woman's, of a man's ſurely, inter- 


| rupted Lady L. If your whimſey, Charlotte, added 
\ the, ariſes from modeſty, you reflect upon your lifter; 


and, what is worſe, upon your mather. 

Charlotte put up ker pretty lip, and was uncon- 
vinced. 

Lady Gertrude laid a heavy * upon the affect- 
ation; yet admires her niece elect. She diſtinguiſhed 
between chamber-vows and church-vows. She men- 
tioned the word decency. She ſpoke plainer, on Char- 


lotte's unfeeling perverſeneſs. If a bride meant à 


compliment by i it to the bridegroom [O dear! O dear! 
ſaid Mrs. Eleanor Grandiſon, and looked as it ſhe 
thought ſhe bluſhed] that was another thing; bui chen 
let her declare as much ; and that ſhe was in a hurry 
lige him. 
Charlotte attempted to kill her by a look she 
gave a worle to Lord G. —And why, whiſpered ſhe 


do 
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o him, as he ſat next her, muſt thou ſhew all thy 
teeth, man? As Lady Gertrude meant to ſhame her, 
[ thought I could as ſoon forgive that Lady, as her 
who was the occaſion of the r. of ſpeech. 

But ſtill ſhe was perverſe: She would not be mar- 
ried at all, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe were not comply'd with. 

I whiſp ered her, as I fat on the other fide of her, 
I with, Charlotte, the knot were ty'd : Till then, 


| you will not do even right things, but in a wrong 


manner. 
Dr. Bartlett was not preſent : He was maki a 


kind viſit to my couſin Reeves's. When he came in, 

the debate was referred to him. He entered into it 
with her, with ſo much modeſty, good ſenſe, pro- 
priety, and ſteadineſs, that at laſt the perverſe crea- 
ture gave way: But hardly would neither, had he not 
aſſured her, that her brother would be entirely againſt 


ner; and that he himſelf muſt be excuſed perfort ming 


ihe ſacred office, but in a ſacred place. She has ſr 
her heart on the Doctor's marrying her. 

The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, as alſo Lord 
and Lady L. went away, not diſſatisfied with Char- 
lotte's compliance: She is the moſt ungraciouſly grace- 
ful young woman I ever knew in her compliances: : 
But Lord G. was to pay for all : She and I had got 
together in the Study : In bolted Lord G. perhaps with 
{00 little ceremony. She coloured—Hey-day, Sir! 
Who expected you ? His countenance immediately 
tell, He withdrew precipitately. Fie, Charlotte ! faid 
J recollect yourſelf and riſing, ſtept to the door: 
My Lord calling after him. 

He came back; but in a little ferment—1 hoped, 
| hoped, madam, as you were not in your own apart- 
ment, that I might, that I might, have been— 

Where-ever Ladies are by Themſelves, it is 2 Lady's 
apartment, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, with a haughtineſs 
that ſat better on Her features, than they would he 
almoſt any other woman's, 


tHe 
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He looked, as if he knew not whether he ſhould 
ſtay or go. Sit down, my Lord, ſaid I; we are not 
particularly engaged. He came nearer, his hat unde; 
his arm, bowing to her, who {at as ſtately as a prin- 
ceſs on her throne: But yet looked diſobliged. You 
give yourſelf pretty airs, my Lord don't you? 

Pretty airs, madam — Pretty airs By my Soul, 
I think, madam—And with ſuch a glow in your face, 
madam—Taking his Jaced hat from under his arm, 
and with an earneſt motion ſwinging it backwards 
and forwards, as unknowing what he did 

What, Sir, am I to be buffeted, Sir ?— 

He put his hat under his arm again— Buff, 
madam ! Would to heaven 

What has heaven to do with your odd ways, Lord C.! 
I beg pardon for intruding, madam But] thought— 
That you had a privilege, Sir— But marriage itſelf, 
Sir, ſhall not give you a privilege to break into my 
retirements, You thought, Sir—You could not hink— 
So much the worſe if you did 

If I have really offended—I will be more circum. 
ſpe for the future] beg pardon, madam—Miis By- 
ron I hope will forgive me too. 

He was going, in great diſcompoſare, and with an 
air of angry humility. 

Charlotte, whiſpered L- Don't be Ry 

Come, come, now you have broke in upon us, 
you may ſtay — But another time when you know 
me to be retired with a friend fo dear to me, let it 
enter into your head, that no third perſon, 1 ent for, 
can be welcome. 

Poor man — How he loves her — His countenance 
changed at once to the humble placid: He looked as 
if he had rather be in fault than ſhe. 

Oh! how tz did ſhe make him look! 

But he has often, as well as in this inſtance, let her 
ſee her power over him. I am afraid ſhe will uſe it. 
i now ſee it is, and will be, his misfortune, that ſne can 

vex 


married in thœir own chamber ? 
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vex him without being vexed herſelf : And what ma 


he expect, who can be treated with ſeigned diſpleaſure, 


which, while it ſeems to be in earneſt to him, will be 


a jeſt to his wife? | 
1 was very angry with her, when we were alone ; 
and told her, that ſhe would be an enemy, I was 


afraid, of her own happineſs. But ſhe only laughed at 


me: Happineſs, my dear! ſaid ſhe : That only is 
happineſs which we think io. If I can be as happy 
in my way, as you can be in yours, ſhall I not purſue 
it? Your happineſs, child, is in the ſtill life. I love 
not a dead calm : Now a tempeſt, now a refreſhing 
breeze, I ſhall know how to enjoy the difference— 


My brother will not be here to turn jeſt into earneſt ; 


as might perhaps be the effect of his mediation—Bur, 
high-ho, Harriet ! that the firſt week were over, and 
I had got into my throne !— „ a 

She ended with an Italian air, contraſted with an- 
other High-ho; and left me for a few moments. 

Poor Lord G.] ſaid I, looking after her. 

She returned ſoon. Poor Lord G. ! repeated ſhe : 
Thoſe were the piteous words you threw after me— 
But if I ſhould provoke him, do you think he.would 
not give me a cuff, or ſo ?—You know he can't re- 
turn joke for joke ; and he muſt revenge himſelf ſome 


way—lf that ſhould be the caſe, Poor Charlotte, I 
hope you would ſay 


Not if you deſerved it. | 

Deſerve a cuff, Harriet —Well, but J am afraid 1 
ſhall. | | 55 

Remember next Tueiday, Charlotte You muſt 
vow obedience Will you break your vow ?—This is 
not a jeſting matter. | 

True, Harriet. And that it is act, was perhaps 
one of the reaſons that made me diſinclined to go to 
io folemn a place as the church with Lord G. Don't 
you think it one with thoſe who inſiſt upon being 


” I believe oreat people, ſaid I, think they muſt not 
do right things in the common way: That ſeems to 
me to be one of their fantaſtic reaſons : But the yoy 
is the vow, Charlotte : God is every-where. 


Now you are fo ſerious, Harriet, it is time to 0 have 
done with the ſubject. | 


Wiz N 
Fe 


I Have no ſleep in my eyes; and mult go on, 
What keeps me more wakeful is, my real concern for 
this naughty Miſs Grandiſon, and my pity for Lord G., 
for the inſtance I have given you of her petulance is no- 
thing to what I have feen: But I thought, ſo near the 

| day, ſhe would have changed her or to him. 
Surely, the ſituation her brother is in, without any 
fault of his own, might convince her, that ſhe need 
not go out of her path to pick up ſubjects for uahap- 
ineſs. 
f Such a kitteniſh diſpoſition in her, I called it ; for 
it is not ſo much the love of power that predominates 
in her mind, as the love of playfulneſs: And when the 
fit is upon her, ſhe regards not whether it is a China 
cup, or a cork, that ſhe pats and toſſes about: But her 
| ſport will certainly be the death of Lord G's happineſs. 
| Pity that Sir Charles, who only has power over her, 
is obliged to go abroad ſo ſoon ! But ſhe has principles: 
Lady Grandifon's daughter, Sir Charles Grandifon's 
ſiſter, muſt have principles. The ſolemnity of the 
occation ; the office; the church; the altar; — muſt 
ſtrike her: The vow—Will the not regard the vow 
ſhe makes in circumſtances fo awful? Could but my 
Lord G. aſſume dignity, and mingle raillery with it, 
and be able to laugh With her, and ſometimes at her, 
ſhe would not make Him her ſport : She would find 
ſomebody elſe: A butt ſhe mult have to ſhoot at: But 
I am afraid he will be too ſenſible of her ſmartnels : 
And ſhe will have her jeſt, let who will ſuffer by it. 
Some of the contents of your laſt are very agree- 


able to me, Lucy. I will begin in earneſt to think 
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of leaving London. Don't let me look filly in your 


eyes, my dear, when I come. It was not ſo very pre- 
ſumptuous in me, was It, to hope ?—When all his re- 


lations —When he himſelf — Vet what room for hope 
did he, could he, give me? He was honeſt; and I 
cheated myſelf : But then all you, my deareſt friends, 
encouraged the cheat : Nay, pointed my wiſhes, and 
my hopes, by yours, before I had dared (ſhall I fay, 
or condeſcended ?) to own them to myſelf. 

You may let that Greville know, if you pleaſe, 
that there is no room for his Vs, nor, of conſequence, 
any for his menaces. You may own, that I ſhall 


: ſoon be in Northamptonſhire. This may prevent 


his and Fenwick's threatened journey to town. 

But, Lucy, tho' my heart has been ever dutifully, 
as I may ſay, open to the venerable domeſtic circle ; 
tho' it would not have been an honeſt heart, could it, 
circumſtanced as I was, have concealed itſelf from 
Lady D.; and muſt have been an impenetrable one 
indeed, if it could have been diſguiſed to the two 


ters here—yet, I beſeech you, my dear, almoſt 
| on my knees I beſeech you, let not the audacious, 
| the inſulting Greville, have ground given him to ſu- 
ſpect a weakneſs in your Harriet, which indelicate 
minds know not how to judge of delicately. For 


Sex-ſake, for Example-ſake, Lucy, let it not be known 
to any but the partial, friendly tew, that our grand- 
mamma Shirley's child, and aunt Selby's niece, has 


been a volunteer in her affections. How many ſtill 


more forward girls would plead Mrs. Shirley's appro- 
vation of the haſty affection, without conſidering the 
eircumſtances, and the object! So the next girl that 
ran away to a dancing-maiter, or an enſign, would 
reckon herſelf ene of Harriet's ſchool. 

Poor Mr. Orme! I am ſorry he is not well. It 


is Cruel in you, Lucy, at this time, to ſay (fo un- 


doubtingly) that his illnefs is owing to his Love of me. 
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You knew that ſuch a ſuggeſtion would pain me. 


Heaven reſtore Mr. Orme ! 


But Jam vexed, as it cannot be to purpoſe, that 
Sir Charles Grandiſon and 1 have been named toe. 


ther, and talked ol, in your neighbourhood ! —He will 


be gone abroad. I ſhall return to Northamptonſhire: 
And ſhall look / filiy ! So like a refuſed girl! 

« Every-body gives me to him, you ſfay'—So much 
the worſe, I wonder what buſineſs this Every-body 
has to trouble itſelf about me. To 

One conſolation, however, I ſhall have in my re- 
turn; and that is, in my Nancy's recover'd health; 
which was ſo precarious when ] ſet out for London. 

But I ſhall have nothing to entertain you with 
when Jam with you : Sir Charles Grandiſon, Lord 
and Lady L. Lady G. (as now in three or four days 
ſhe Will be) my dear Miſs Jervois, Dr. Bartlett, will 
be all my ſubject. And have I not exhauſted that by 


pen and ink ? O no! The Doctor promiſes to corre- 


{pond with me; and he makes no doubt but Sir 


Charles will correſpond with him, as uſual. 
What can the unuſually tender friendſhip be called 


- which he profeſſed for me, and, as I may ſay, claimed 


in return from m2? I know that he has no notion of the 
Love called Platonic. Nor have I: I think it, in gene- 
ral, a dangerous ailowance ; and, with regard to our 
Sex, a very unequa! one; ſince, while the man has 
nothing to tear, the woman has every-thing, from 
the privileges that may be claimed, in an acknowleges 
confidence, eſpecially in preſence. Miſs Grandiſon thus 
interprets what he ſaid, and ftrengthens her opinion 
by ſome of Dr. Bartlett's late intimations, that he 
really loves me; but not being at liberty to avow his 
love, he knew not what to ſay; and ſo went as near 
to a declaration as was poſſible to do in his circum- 

ſtances. 5 i 
But might I not expect, from ſuch a profeſſion of 
friendſhip in Sir Charles. an offer of correſpondence 
| It 
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not the offer? He correſponds with Mrs. Beaumont: 


go on with this fort of reaſoning ; becauſe I ſhall not 


from whbm a woman has no diſhonour to fear—Ah, 


of night; for ſpirits not high; and for the ſubject, 


vw, Yo Ws Wa ww. 06 *Y 


in abſence? And if he made the offer, ought I to de- 
cline it? Would it not indicate too much on my fide, 
were I to do ſo ?—And does it not on He, it he make 


Nobody thinks that any-thing can be meant by that 
correſpondence on either fide ; becauſe Mrs. Beau- 
mont mult be at leaft forty ; Sir Charles but fix or 
ſeven and twenty : But it he makes not the requeſt 
to Harriet, who is but little more than twenty ; what, 
after ſuch profeſſions of a friendſhip ſo tender, will 
be inferred from his forbearance ? 

But I ſhall puzzle myſelf, and you too, Lucy, it I 


know how to put all I mean into words. Have I not 
already puzzled you? I think my expreſſion is weak 
and perplexed—But this offered and accepted friend- 
Rip between two perions not indelicate, mult be per- 
plexing; ſince he is the only young man in the world, 


Lucy It would be vanity in me, would it not? to 
ſuppoſe that he had more to fear from Harriet, than 
ſhe has from him; as the virtue of either, I hope, 
is not queſtionable ? But the event of his Italian viſit 
Will explain and reconcile every-thing. 

I will encourage a drowſy fit that ſcems to be 
ſtealing upon me. If I have not written with the 
perſpicuity I always aim at, allow, Lucy, tor the time 


. 


that having its delicacies, as well as uncertainties, I 


am not able to write clearly upon it. 


LET TER Aaa0% 
Miſs BY RON. In Continuation. 
Sunday Night, April 9. 
IR Charles is already returned: He arrived at 


Windfor on Friday morning; but found that Lord 9 
Yoke . | * XV. fl 
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W. had ſet out the afternoon of the day before, for 
the houſe of his friend Sir Joſeph Lawrance, which is 
but fifteen miles from Mansfield-houſe. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir Charles, wanting to re- 
turn to town as ſoon as he could, followed him to the 
Knight's: And having time enough himſelf to reach 
Mansfield-houſe that night, he, by his uncle's conſent, 
purſued his journey thither ; ; to the great joy of the 
tamily ; who wiſhed for his perſonal introduction of 
my Lord to Miſs Mansfield. 

My Lord arrived by breakfaſt-time, unfatigued, 
and in high ſpirits : Staid at Mansfield-houſe all day; 
and promiſed ſo to manage, as to be in town to- 
morrow, in order to be preſent at his niece's nuptials | 
on Tueſday. | 

As for Sir Charles, he made the Mansfield-family 
happy in his company the whole Friday evening; en- 
quiring into their affairs relating to the oppreſſion 
they lay under ; pointing out meaſures for redreſs ; en- 
couraging Miſs Mansfield; and informing the brothers, 
that the Lawyers he had conſulted on their deeds, 
told him, that a new trial might be hoped for; the 
reſult of which, probably, would be a means to do 
them juſtice, fo powerfully protected and aſſiſted as 
they would now be ; for new lights had broke in upon 
them, and they 3 but to recover a deed, which 
they underſtood was in the hands of two gentlemen, | 
named Hartley, who were but lately returned from 
the Indies. Thus prepared, the Mansfields alſo were 
in high ſpirits the next morning; and looked, Sir 
| Charles ſaid, on each other, when they met, as if they 
wanted to tell each other their agreeable dreams. 
Dir Charles, in his way to Sir Joſeph Lawrance' 8. 

ad looked in upon Sir Harry Beauchamp, and his 
Lady. He found Sir Harry in high ſpirits, expecting 
the arrival of his ſon; who was actually landed from 
Calais, having met there his tather's Letter, allowing 
| bim 
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kim to return to England, and wiſhing in his own, and 
in Lady Beauchamp's name, his ſpeedy arrival. 

Sir Charles's impatience to lee his friend, permitted 
him only to breaktaſt with my Lord and the Mans- 
fields; and to know the opinion each party formed of 
the other, on this firſt interview; and then he ſet out 
to Sir Harry Beauchamp's. What an activity !—Hea- 
ven reward him with the grant of his own wiſhes, 
whatever they be, and make him the happieſt of men! 

My Lord is greatly taken with the Lady, and her 
whole family. Well he may, Sir Charles ſays. He 
bleſſed him, and called himſelf bleſſed in his ſiſter's 
ſon, for his recommendation of each to the other. 
The Lady thinks better of him, as her mother own- 
ed to Sir Charles, than ſhe thought ſhe ſhould, from 
report. 

1 begin to think, Lucy, that thoſe who fet out for 
happineſs are moſt likely to find it, when they live 
ſingle till the age of fancy is over. Thoſe who marr 
while it laſts, are often diſappointed of that which they 
propoſe ſo largely to themſelves: While thoſe wha 
wed for convenience, and deal with tolerable honeity 
by each other, are at a greater certainty. Tolerable, 
repeat, ſince, it ſeems, we are to expect that both 
parties will turn the beſt fide of the old garment 
outward. Hence ariſes conſolation to old maidens. 
2nd cautions againſt precipitation — Expatiate, my 
dear, on this fruitful ſubject : I would, were I at 
leiſure. 

Sir Charles ſays, that he doubts not, but Lord W. 
will be as happy a man as he wiſhes to be, i in leſs than 
2 month. 

The duce is in this brother of mine, whiſpered 
Mifs Grandiſon to me, for huddling up of marriages | 
He don't conſider, that there may be two chances for 
one, that his honeſt folks may in half a year's time, 
_ bleſs him the contrary way. 

Sir . told us, that he had deſired Lord W. 
Y 2 to 
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to give out cvery-where (that the adverſaries of the 
Mansfield family might know it) his intended alli. 
ance ; and that he and his nephew were both deter- 
mined to procure a retroſpection of all former Pro. 
ceedings. 


Sir Charles got to Sir Harry Beauchamp's 8 a « Bale 


belore his tric 55 arrived. Sir Harry took him aſide at 
his alighting, and told him, that Lady Beauchamp 
had had clouds on her brow all the day, and he was 
alraid, would not receive his fon with the graciouſ— 
nels that once he hoped for from her: But that he leſt 
him to manage with her. She never, ſaid he, had ſo 
high an opinion either of man or woman as ſhe has 
of you. 
Sir Charles ad himſelf to her, as not doubt- 
ing her goodneſs upon the foot of their former con- 
verſation ; and praited her tor the graces that however 
appeared but taintly in her countenance, till his com- 
pliments lighted them up, and made them ſhine ful! 
out in it, He told her, that his ſiſter and Lord G. 
were to be married on the following Tueſday. He 
himſelf, he ſaid, ſhould ſet out for Paris on Friday 


after: But hoped to ſee a family-intimacy begun be- 


tween his ſiſters and Lady Beauchamp; and between 


their Lords, and Sir Harry, and Mr. Beauchamp. He 


avplauded her on the generoſity of her intentions, as 
declared to him in their former conference ; and con- 
gratulated her on the power ſhe had, of which ſhe 
made fo noble an ule, of laying, at the ſame time, 
an obligation on the tendereſt of huſbands, and the 
moſt defer ving of ſons: Whole duty to her he en- 
_—_ or. - - 
All this ſet her in high — humour; and the 
took to herſelf, and bridled upon it, to expreſs myſelt 
in Charlotte's manner, the praiſes and graces this 
adroit manager gave her, as if —_ were her unque- 
ſtionable due. 
This agreeable way the 4 were all in, Sir Harry 
| tran 
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tranſported with his Lady's goodneſs, when Mr, 


Beauchamp arrival. | 

The young gentleman bent his knee to his ſtep- 
mother, as well as to his father, and thanked her for 
the high favours his father had ſigniſicd to him by 
Letter, that he owed to her roodn: eſs. - She con- 
firmed them ; but, Sir Charles oblerved, with an 
oftentation chat ſhewed ſhe thought very high] y of her 
own generolity. | 
They had a very chearful evening. Not one cloud 
would hang on Lady Beauchamp's brow, tho? once 
or twice it ſeemed a little overſhadowed, as Mr. Beau- 
champ diſplayed qualities for which his tather was too 
ready to admire him. Sir Charles thought it nece tary 
to caution Sir Harry on this ſubject ; ; putting it in this 
light, that Lady Bend, a her huſband fo well, 
that ſhe would be too likely to dread a rivalry in his 


affections from a fon ſo very accompliſhed. Sir Harry 


took the hint kindly. 

Mr. Beauchamp was under a good deal of concern 
at Sir Charles's engagements to leave England ſo ſoon 
after his arrival; and aſked his {father's leave to attend 
him. Sir Harry declared, that he could not part with 
him. Sir Charles chid his friend, and ſaid, It was not 
quite ſo handſome a return to the joytul een on he 
had met with from Lady Beauchamp, and his father, 
as might have been expected from his Beauchamp; 
bowing to the Lady. But ſhe excuſed the yo bung gen- 
tleman, and ſaid, She wonder'd not, that 2ny-b 9 
Who was favoured with His friendſhip, Should be un- 
willing to be ſeparated from him. = 

Sir Charles expreſits great fati faction in Mr. Beau- 
champ's being arrived before | his departure, that he 
may preſent to us, himſelf, a man with whom he is 
ſure we ſhall all be Ae and leave him happy 


in that beloved ſociety, which he himſclf is obliged 
10 quit. 


A repining temper, Lucy, would conſider only the 


CO hard- 
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hardſhip of meeting a long-abſent friend, juſt to fee! 
the uneaſineſs of a ſecond parting : But this man 
views every-thing in a right light. When his own 
happineſs is not to be attained, he lays it out of his 
thoughts, and, as I have ne e, obſerved, rejoices 
in that of others. It is a pleaſure to ſee how Sir 
Charles ſeems to enjoy the love which Dr. Bartlett 
expreſſes for this friend of them both. 
Sir Charles addreſſed himſelf to me on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, in ſo polite, in ſo tender a manner, that every 
one told me afterwards, they are ſure he loves me. 
Dr. Bartlett at the time, as he ſat next me, whiſpered, 
on the regret expreſſed by all on loſing him ſo ſoon— 
Ah, madam !—]I know, and pity, my patron's ſtrug- 
gles ! Struggles, Lucy! What could the Doctor mean 
by this whiſper to me ? But I hope he gueſſes not at 
mine | If he does, would he have whiſpered his pity 
of Sir Charles to me ?—Come, Lucy, this is ſome 
comfort, however; and I will endeavour to be brave 
upon it, that I may not, by my weakneſs, leſſen my- 
ſelf in the Doctor's good opinion. 
It was agreed for Charlotte, whoſe aſſent was given 

in theſe words“ Do as you will—or, rather, as my 
brother will. What ſignifies oppoſing him ?? that 
the nuptials ſhall be ſolemnized, as privately as poſſi 
ble, at St. George's Church. The company is to drop 
in at different doors, and with as few attendants as 
may be. Lord W. the Farl of G. and Lady Ger- 
trude, Lord and Lady L. Miſs Jervois, and you; 
Harriet, are to be preſent at the ceremony. I was very 
. earneſt to be excuſed, till Miſs Grandiſon, when we 
were alone, dropt down on one knee, and held up 
her hands, to beg me to accompany her. Mr. Everard 
Grandiſon, if he can be found, is to be alſo there, at 
Sir Charles's deſire. 
Dr. Bartlett, as I before hinted, at her earneſt re- 
queſt, is to perform the ceremony. Sir Charles 
wiſhed it to be at his own Pariſh-church : But Miſ⸗ 
| Gran- 
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Grandiſon thought it too near to be private. He was 


indifferent, as to the place, he ſaid — So it was at 
church; for he had been told of the difficulty we had 


to get Charlotte to deſiſt from having it performed in 


her chamber; and ſeemed ſurpriſed—Fie, Charlotte! 
ſaid he—An office ſo ſolemn !—Vows to receive and 


pay as in the Divine Preſence— 
She was glad, ſhe told me, that ſhe had not lelt 


that battle to be fought with Him. 


Monday, April 10. 
Lon W. is come. Lord and Lady L. are here. 


They, and Miſs Grandiſon, received him with great 


reſpect. He embraced his nieces in a very affection- 
ate manner. Sir Charles was abſent. Lord W. is in 
perſon and behaviour a much more agrecable man 
than I expected him to be. Nor is he ſo decrepir 
with the gout, as I had ſuppoſed. He is very careful 
of himſelf, it ſeems. This world has been kind to 
him; and I fanſy he makes a great deal of a little 
pain, for want of ſtronger exerciſes to his patience 


and ſo is a ſufferer by Helf-indulgence. Had I not 
been made acquainted with his free living, and with 
the inſults he bore from Mrs. Giffard, with a ſpirit o 


poor and ſo low, I ſhould have believed I iaw not 
only the man of quality, but the man of ſenſe, in his 
countenance. I endeavoured, however, as much as 


I could, to look upon him as the brother of the late 


Lady Grandiſon. Had he been worthy of that rela- 
tion, how ſhould I have reverenced him | 
But whatever I thought of Him, he was highly taken 
with me. He particularly praiſed me for the modeſty 
which he ſaid was viſible in my countenance. Free-livers, 
Lucy, taken with that grace in a woman, which they 


make it their pride to deſtroy ! But all men, good and 


bad, admire modeſty in a woman: And Iam ſometimes 


out of humour with our Sex, that they do not as gene- 


rally like modeſty in men. I am ſure that this grace in 


Sir Charles Grandiſon, is one of his principal g gloriez 


14 with 
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with me. It emboldens one's heart, and per mits one 
to behave before him with eaſe ; and, as I may ſay, with 
eciirity, in the conſcioufneſs of a right intention. 
But what were Lord W's praiſes of his nephew! 


He called him, The glory of his Sex, and of human 


nature. How the cheeks of. the dear E .mily glowed 
at the praiſes given to her guardian! — She was the 
taller for them: When ſhe moved, it was on tiptoe ; 
ſtealing, as it were, croſs the loot. leſt ſhe ſhould 
lole any-thing that was ſaid on a ſubject ſo delightſu 
to her. 

My Lord was greatly pleaſed with her too. He 
complimented her as the beloved ward of the beſt of 
guardians. . He lamented, with us, the occaſton that 
called his nephew abroad. He was full of his own en. 
gagements with Miſs Mansfield, and declared that his 


nephew ſhould guide and govern him as he pleaſed in 


every material caſe, reſpecting either the conduct ol 
his future life, or the management and diſpoſition of 
his eſtate ; declaring, that he had made his will, and, 


Oo? 
reſerving only his Lady's jointure, and a few legacies, 


had left every-thing to him. — How right a thing, 
even in policy, is it, my dear, to be a good and a 
generous man! 


I muſt not forget, that my Lord wiſhed, with all bis 


foul, that was his expreſſion, that he might have the 
honour of giving to his nephew ny hand in marriage. 

I could feel myſelf bluſh. I Half. ſuppreſſed a ſigh: 
I would have wholly ſuppreſſed it, if I could. I re- 
covered the little confuſion, his too plainly expreſſed 
wiſh gave me, by repeating to mylelt the word Cle- 
mentinga, 

This Charlotte is a great coward. But I dare not 
tell her ſo, for fear of a retort. I believe ] ſhould be 
as great a one in her circumſtances, fo tew hours to 
one of the greateſt events os one's life ! But I pretend 


not to brave cry: Yet hope, that in the cauſe of virtue 


or honour I ſhould be tound to have a Soul. 
| Þ verite 
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[ write now at my coufins. I came hither to make 


an alteration in my dreſs. I have promiſed to be with 


che hycet Bully carly in the morning oi her important 
day. | . Re | 
"LETT RS MX 
Miſs Byron, 12 Continuation. 
Tueſday Night, 7 8 
Wedneſday Morning, April“ 11, 12. 


Iss Grandiſon is no longer to be called by that 
name. She is Lady G. May ſhe make Lord 


G. as happy as I dare fay he will make her, it it be 


not her own fault! 
was early with her, according to promiſe. I found 


her more affected than ſhe was even laſt night with 
her approaching change of condition. Her brother 
had been talking to her, ſhe ſaid ; and had laid down 


the duties of the ſtate ſhe was about to enter into, in 


ſuch a ſerious manner, and made the performance of 
them of ſo much importance to her happineſs both 
here and hereatter, that ſhe was terrified at the thoughts 
of what ſhe was about to undertake. She had never 
conſidered matrimony in that formidable light before. 
He had told her, that he was afraid of her vivacity; 
yet was loth to diſcourage her cheartulneſs, or to ſay 
any-thing that ſhould lower her ſpirits. All he be- 
ſought of her was, to regard times, tempers, and oc- 
caſions ; and then it would be impoſſible but her lively 
humour muſt give delight not only to the man whom 
he favoured with her hand, but to every one who had 
the pleaſure of approaching her. If, Charlotte, ſaid 
he, you would have the world around you reſpect your 
huſband, you muſt ſet the example. While the wife 
gives the leaſt room to ſuſpect, that ſhe deſpiſes her 
huſband, ſhe will find, that ſhe ſubjects him to doubie 
kontempt, if he reſents it not; and if he does, can 

"> ye. 
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you be happy? Agreſſors lay themſelves open to ſevere 
repriſals. If you differ, you will be apt to make by. 
ſtanders judges over you. They will remember when 
you are willing to forget; and your tame will be the 
ſport of thoſe beneath you, as well in underſtanding 
as degree. 

She believed, ſhe told me, that Lord G. had been 
making ſome complaints of her. J he had— 

Huſh, my dear, ſaid I—Not one word of threatey- 
ing: Are you more ſolicitous to conceal your faul, 
than to mend it? 

No—But you know, Harriet, for a man, before 
he has experienced what fort of a wife I ſhall make, 
to complain againſt me for toibles in courtſhip, when 

he can help himſelf if he will, has ſomething ſo very 
little— 

Your conſcience, Charlotte, tells you, that he had 
reaſon for complaint; and therefore you think he has 
complained. Think the beſt of Lord G. tor your c 
reputation's fake, {ſince you thought fit to go thus far 
with him. You have borne nothing from him: He 
has borne a great deal from you. 
ls am fretful, Harriet: I won't be chidden 7; will 

be comforted by you: You D ſooth ms : Are you 
not my ſiſter ? She threw her arms round me, and 
| kiſſed my cheek. 

I ventured to railly her, tho” I was afraid of her re- 
| tort, and met with it: But I thought it would divert 

her. I am glad, my dear, faid I, that you are ca- 
pable of this tenderneſs of temper : You bluſtering 
girls — But F ear, I believe, will make cowards 
loving. 

Harriet, ſaid ſhe, and flung from me to the win- 
dow, remember this: May I ſoon ſee you in the ſame 
ſituation ! I will then have no mercy upon you. | 

. & | 

TRE ſubject, which Sir Charles led to at breakfaſt, 

was the three weddings of Thurſday laſt, He ſpoke 


honour. W 
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honourably of marriage, and made ſome juſt compli- 
ments to Lord and Lady L.; concluding them with 
wiſhes, that his ſiſter Charlotte and Lord G. might 
be neither more nor leſs happy than they were. Then 
turning to Lord W. he ſaid, He queſtioned not his 

Lordſhip's happineſs with the Lady he had fo lately 
ſeen ; for I cannot doubt, ſaid he, of your Lordſhip's 
affectionate gratitude to her, if ſhe behaves as I am 
ſure ſhe will. 
My Lord had tears in his eyes. Never man had 

ſuch a nephew as I have, ſaid he. All the joy of my 
preſent proſpects, all the comforts of my future life, 
are and will be owing to you. 

Here had he ſtopt, it would have been well : But 
turning to me, he unexpectedly ſaid, Would to God, 


= madam, that Zou could reward him ! I cannot; and 


nobody elſe can. | 
All were alarmed for me; every eye was upon 
me. A ſickiſhneſs came over my heart] know not 


how to deſcribe it. My head ſunk upon my boſom. 


could hardly fit; yet was leſs able to rife. 
Sir Charles's face was overſpread with bluſhes, He 
bowed to my Lord. May the man, ſaid he, who ſhall 
have the honour to call Miſs Byron his, des if Pali. ble, 
as deſerving as fe is! Then will they hve together 
the life of angels. 


He gracefully looked down; not at me; and 1 got 


a little courage to look up: Vet Lady L. was con- 
cerned for me: So was Lord L.: Emily s eye dropt 


4 tear upon her bluſhing cheek. 


Was it not, Lucy, a ſevere trial Indeed it was. 
My Lord, to mend the matter, lamented very pa- 


thetically, that Sir Charles was under an obligation to 


go abroad; and ſtill more, that he could not ſtay to 


de preſent at the celebration of his nuptials with Miſs 
Mansfield. 


The Earl, Lord G. Lady Gertrude, and the Doctor, 
were to meet the Bride and us at church. Lord and 


Lady 
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Lady L. Sir Charles, and Emily, went in one coach: 
Miſs Grandiſon and I in another. 


As we went, I don't like this affair at all, Harrict, 


ſaid ſhe. My brother has long made all other men 
indifferent to me. Such an infinite difference! 
Can any-body be happier than Lord and Lady I. 


Charlotte? Yet Lady L. admires her brother as much 


as you can do. 


They happy And /o they are. But "PV L. ſoft 
foul! fell in love with Lord L. before my brother 


came over. So the foundation was laid: And it 


being a firſt flame with her, ſhe, in compliment to 

herſelf, could not but perſevere. But the ſorry crea 
ture Anderſon, proving a ſorry creature, made me 
deſpiſe the Sex: And my brother's perfections contri- 
buted to my contempt of all other men. 

Indeed, my dear, you are wrong. Lord G. 3 
you : But were Sir Charles not your brother, it is 
not very certain, that he would have returned your 
Love. 


Why, that's true. I believe he would not, in that 


caſe, have choſen ne. I ain ſure he would not, it 
he had known you ; But tor the man one loves, one 
can do any-thing, be every-thing, that he would wiſh 
one to be. 

Do you think you cannot love Lord G. ?— For 
Heaven's ſake, Charlotte, tho' you are now almoſt 


within ſight of the church, do not think of giving 


your hand, if you cannot reſolve to make Lord FG. as 
happy, as I have no doubt he will make you, it it be 
not your own fault. 

What will my brother fay ? What will 
Leave that to me. I will engage Sir Charles and 


Dr. Bartlett to lend me their ear in the ve ſtry; and | 


am ſure your brother, if he knows that you have an 


antipathy to Lord G. or that you think you cannot be 
happy with him, will undertake your cauſe, and bring 
you off. 


Anti . 
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Antipathy ! That's a ſtrong word, Harriet, Ihe | 


man is a good- -natured filly man— 

Silly ! Charlotte !—Silly then he muſt be for loving 
you ſo well, who, really, have never yet given him 
an opportunity to ſhew his importance with you. 

I do pity him ſometimes, |. 

The coach ſtopt — Ah, Lord! Harriet ! The 
church ! The church ! 


Say, Charlotte, before you ſtep out—Shall I ſpeak. 


to your brother, and Dr. Bartlett, in the veſtry ? 

I ſhall look like a fool either way. 

Don't 4% like one, Charlotte, on this ſolemn oc- 
caſion. Say, you will deſerve, that you will 4% to 
deſerve, Lord G's Love. 


Lord help me !—My brother I'll try, Pl try, 


what can be done. 


Sir Charles appeared. He gave cach his hand in 


turn: In we flew: The people beg gan to gather about 
us. Lord G. all rapture, received: her at the entrance. 
Sir Charles led me: And the Earl and Lady Gertrude 
received us with joy in their countenances. I over- 
heard the naughty one ſay, as Lord G. led her up to 
the altar, You don't know what you are about, man. 
expect to have all my way : Remember that's one 
of my articles before marriage. 


He returned her an anſwer of fond aſſent to her 


condition. I am afraid, thought I, poor Lord G. 
you will be more chan once reminded of this previous 
article. | 

When ſhe was led to the altar, and Lord G. and 


ſhe food together, ſhe trembled. Loave me not, 


Harriet, faid f ſhe.— Brother Lady . 

I am ſure ſhe looked lier than 575 G. at that 
inſtant. 

The good Joftor began the office. N tat 2 
levels, Meavies | whiſpered ſhe, as I had ſaid, ona 
really terrible occaſion. I was offended with her in my 


Heart: Again ſhe whitpered ſomething againft the 


office, 
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office, as the doctor proceeded to give the reaſons ſor 
the inſtitution. Her levity did not forſake her even 
at that ſolemn moment. 
When the Service was over, every one (Sir Charlez 
in a ſolemn and moſt affectionate manner) wiſhed her 


happy. My Lord G. kiſſed her hand with a bent 


knee. 


She took my hand. Ah! Laid what hive I done? 


—And am I married ? whiſpered ſhe—And can it 
never be undone ?—And is that the man, to whom! 
am to be obedient ?—ls he to be my Lord and Maſter? 


Ah, Lady G. ſaid I, it is a ſolemn office. Yo have 
vowed : He has vowed. It is a ſolemn office. 


Lord G. led her to the firſt coach. Sir Charles led 


me into the ſame. The people, to my great con- 


fuſion, whiſpered, That's the Bride? What a charm- 


ing couple! Sir Charles handed Miſs Emily next. 


Lord G. came in: As he was entering, Harkee, 


friend, ſaid Charlotte, and put out her hand, You 
miſtake the coach : You are not of our company. 
The whole world, replied my Lord, ſhall not now 
divide us: And took his ſeat on the fame fide with 
Emily. 
The man's a rogue, Harriet, whiſpered ſhe : See! 
He gives himſelf airs already 


This, ſaid Lord G. as the coach drove on, taking 


one hand, and eagerly kiſſing it, is the hand that 
bleſſed me. 

And that, ſaid ſhe, puſhing him from her with the 
other, is the hand that repulſes your forwardneſs. 
What came you in here for? - Don't be ſilly. 

He was in raptures all the way. — 

When we came home, every one embraced and 
wiſhed joy to the Bride. The Earl and Lady Ger- 
trude were in high ſpirits. The Lady re- ſaluted her 
niece, as her dear niece : The Earl recognized his 
beloved daughter. 


But prepare to hear a noble action of Lord W. 
When 
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niece, ſaid he, I wiſh you joy with all my ſoul. I 
have not been a kind uncle. There 1s no faſtening 


any-thing on your brother. Accept of this [and he 


| puta little paper into her hand—It was a Bank- note 
of 1000 J.] My ſiſter's daughter, and your” brother's 
ſiſter, merits more than this. = | 
Was not this handſomely preſented, Lucy ? 

He then, in a manner becoming Lady Grandiſon's 
brother, ſtept to Lady L. My niece Charlotte is 


not my only niece. I wiſh you, my dear, as if this 


was your day of marriage, all happineſs : Accept theſe 
two papers [The one, Lucy, was a note for 1000 /. 
and the other for 100/7.]: And he ſaid, The leſſer note 
is due to you for intereſt on the greater. 

When the Ladies opened their notes, and ſaw what 
they were, they were at firſt at a loſs what to ſay. 

It was moſt gracetully done: But ſee, Lucy, the 
example of a good and generous man can ſometimes 
alter natures; and covetous men, I have heard it 
— when their hearts are opened, often act 
nobly. | | | 
As ſoon as Lady G. (fo now I mul call her) re- 
covered herſelf from the ſurprize into which my Lord's 
preſent and addreſs had put her, ſhe went to him: 
Allow me, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, and bent one knee to 


him, to crave your bleſſing ; and at the ſame time to 


thank you for your paternal preſent to your ever ob- 

liged Charlotte. 5 
God bleſs you, my dear! ſaluting her But thank 

your noble brother: You delight me with your grace- 


ful acceptance. 
Lady L. came up. My Lord, you overcome me 
by your bounty.—How ſhall I— | 


Your brother's princely ſpirit, Lady L. ſaid he, 


makes this preſent look mean, Forgive me only, 
that it was not done before. And he ſaluted her. 
Lord L. came up. Lady L. ſhewed him the opened 


notes 


When he came up to compliment her—My deareſt , 
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notes See here, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, what Lord W. 
has done: And he calls this the intereſt due on 
that. 

Your Lordſhip i me with your goodneſs te 
your niece, ſaid Lord L. May health, long-life, and 
happineſs attend you in your own nuptials! _ 

There, there, ſaid Lord W. pointing to Sir Charles 
(who had withdrawn, and then entered) make your 
acknowlegement: His noble ſpirit has awakened mine: 
It was only aſleep. My late ſiſter's brother wanted 

but the force of ſuch an example. That lon is all his 
mother. | 

Sir Charles joining them, having heard only the 
laſt words, — If I am thought a ſon not unworthy of 

the moſt excellent of mothers, ſaid he, and by her 
brother, I am happy. 

Then you are happy, replied my Lord. 

Her memory, rciumed Sir Charles, I cheriſh; and 
when I have been tempted to forget mylelt, that me. 
mory has been a means of keeping me ſteady in my 
duty. Her precepts, my Lord, were the guide of my 
early youth. Had I not kept them in mind, how 
much more blameable than moſt young men had 
been My Charlotte! Have that mother in your 
memory, on this great change of your condition! 
Youwill not be called to her trials. —Ilis eyes gliſten'd. 

Tender be our remembrance of my father,—Char 
lotte, be worthy of your mother ! 

He withdrew with an air ſo noble But ſoon re- 
turning, with a chearful look, he was told what Lord 
W. had done — Lour Lordſhip was before, ſaid he, 
intitled to our duty, by the ties of blood: But what 
is the relation of body to that of mind? You havc 
bound me for my ſiſters, and that ftill more by the 
manner, than by the act, in a bond of gratitude that 
never can be broken | | 

Thank e thank yourſelf, my noble Ne- 
Phew. 1 

n- 
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Encourage, my Lord, a family intimacy. detween 
our Lady, and her Nieces and Nephews. You will 
be delighted, my Siſters, with Miſs Mansfield; but 
when the obliges my Lord with her hand, you will 
reverence your Aunt. I ſhall have a pleafure, when 
am far diſtant; in contemplating the family union. 
Your Lordſhip muſt let me know your day in time; 
and I will be joyful upon it, whatever, of a contrary 


nature, I may have to ſtruggle with on my own ac- 
Wo 


My Lord wept—My Lord wept, did I ſay? Not 
one of us had a dry eye !—This was a ſolemn ſcene, 
vou will ſay, for a wedding-day : But how delight- 
fully do ſuch ſcenes dilate the heart? 


| The day however was not forgotten as a day of 
feilivity. Sir Charles himſelf, by his vivacity and 


openneſs of countenance, made every one joyful: 
And, except that now-and-then a ſigh, which could 
not be checked, ſtole from ſome of us, to think that 
he would 10 ſoon be in another country (far diſtant 
lIrom the friends he now made happy) and engaged in 


dithculties, perhaps in dangers ; every heart was pre- 


lent to the occaſion of the day. | 

O Charlotte! Dear Lady G.] Hitherto, it is in 
your power, to make every future day, worthy of 
this !—* Have your mother, your noble mother, in 
* your memory, my dear: And give credit to the 


approbation of ſuch a brother. 


I ſhould have told you, that my couſin Reeves's 
came about two, and were received with the utmoſt 
politeneſs by every body. 1 | | 

Sir Charles was called out juſt before dinner; and 


returned introducing a young gentleman, dreſſed as if 


tor the day—This is an earlier favour than I had 
hoped for, ſaid Sir Charles; and leading him to Lady 


G.; This, Sir, is the Queen of the Day. My dear 
Lady G. welcome (The houſe is yours—Welcome) 


the man I love: Welcome my Beauchamp. 


Vor. III. 5 Fvery 
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3 

Every one, except Emily and me, crouded about 
Mr. Beauchamp, as Sir Charles's avowedly beloved 
friend, and bid him cordially welcome ; Sir Charles 
preſenting him to each by name. 

Then leading him to me—I am half aſhamed, 
Lucy, to repeat But take it as he ſpoke it Revere. 
faid he, my dear friend, that excellent young Lady: 
But let not your admiration ſtop at her Face and Per. 
fon : She has a Mind as exalted, my Beauchamp, as 

our own, Miſs Byron in honour to my lifter, and 
of us all, has gilded this day by her preſence. 

Mr. Beauchamp reſpectfully took my hand: For- 
give me, madam, bowing upon 1t—lI do revere you. 
The Lady whom Sir Charles Grandiſon admires, as 
he does you, muſt be the firſt of women 

1 might have ſaid, that he, who was 0 eminentlj 
diſtinguiſhed as the friend of Sir Charles Granditon, 
muſt be a moſt valuable man: But my ſpirits were 
not high. I courteſied to his compliment; and was 
ſtent. | 
Sir Charles preſented Emily to him. My Emily, 
Beauchamp. I hope to live to fee her happily mar- 
ried, The man whoſe heart is but half ſo wor thy as 
hers, muſt be an excellent man. 

Modeſty might look up and be ſenſible to com- 

liments from the lips of ſuch a man. Emily looked 
at me with pleaſure, as if ſhe had ſaid, Do you hear 


_ madam, what a fine . my g evardian has taid of 


me * j 
Sir Charles aſkced Mr. Beauchamp, how he ſtood 


with my Lady Beauchamp. 
Very well, anſwered he. After ſuch an introduc: 
tion as you had given me to her, I mutt have been to 


blame, had 1 nt. She is my father's wile: ] mult. 


reſpect her, were ſhe ever fo unkind to me: She is not 
without good qualities. Were every family ſo happy 
as to have Sir Charles Grandiſon for a mediator when 


miſunderſtandings ä there would be very tew 
laſtivg 
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Lafling differences among relations. My ſather and 
mother tell me, that they never fit down to table to- 
gether, but they bleſs you: And to me they have 
falke of nobody elſe: But Lady Beauchamp depends 
upon your promiſe of making her acquainted with the 
Ladies of your family. 5 

My Siſters, and their Lords, will do honour to my 
promiſe in my abſence. Lady L. Lady G. let me 
recommend to you Lady Beauchamp as more than a 
common viſiting acquaintance. Do you, Sir; to Mr. 


| Beauchamp, ſee it cultivated. 


Mr. Beauchamp is an agreeable, and, wh Sit 
Charles Grandiſon is not in company, a handſome 
and genteel man. I think, my dear, that I do but 
the ſame Juſtice that every- body would do, in this ex- 
ception. He is chearful, lively, yet modeſt, and not 
oo full of words. One ſees both love and reſpect 
in every look he caſts upon his friend; and that he is 
delighted when he hears him ſpeak, be the ſubject 
what it will. He once ſaid to Lord W. who praiſed 
his nephew to him, as he does to every-body near 
him; The univerſal voice, my Lord, 1s in his favour 
where-ever he goes. Every one joins, almoſt in the 
ſame words, in different countries, allowing for the 
different languages, that for ſweetneſs of manners, 
and manly dignity, he hardly ever had his equal. 

Sir Charles was then engaged in talk with his Emily; 
he before him; he ſtanding in an eaſy genteel atti- 
rude leaning againft the wainſcot, liftening, ſmiling, 
to her prattle with looks of indulgent Love, as a fa- 
ther might do to a child he was fond of; while ſhe 
looked back every now-and-then towards. me, /o 
_— poor dear! of being ſingled out by her guar- 
dian | 

She tript to me afterwards, and leaning over my 
thoulder, as I fat, whiſpered — I have been begging 
of my guardian to uſe his intereſt with you, madam, 


to take me down with you to N orthampronſhire. _ 
EZ 2: And 
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And what is the reſult? She pauſed.— Has he de- 
nied your requeſt? No, madam— I las he allowed 
you to go, my dear, if I comply! ? turning half 
round to her with pleaſure. 

She pauſed, and ſcemed at a loſs. I repeated my 
queſtion. 

Why, no, he has not conſented neither Rut he 
ſaid ſuch charming things, ſo obliging, ſo kind, boil 
of you, and of me, chat 1 forgor my queſtion, tho“ 
it was {0 near my heart: But I will afk him again. 

And thus, Lucy, can he decline complying, and 
yet ſend away a requeſter ſo much delighted With him, 
as to forget what her requeſt was. 

Miſs Grandiſon— Lady G. 1 would ſay—ſingled 
me out loon after — This Beauchamp is 8 80 a very 
pretty fellow, Harriet. 

He is an agreeable man, anſwered I. 

So | think. She ſaid no more of him at that time. 

Berween dinner and tea, at Lady L's motion, they 
made me play on the harpſichord ; and after one leſſon 
they belought Sir Charles to ſing to my playing. He 
would not, he laid, deny any requeſt that was made 
him on that day. 

He ſung. He has a mellow manly voice, and great 
command of it. Ls 

This introduced a little concert. Mr. Beauchamp 
Look the violin; Lord L. the bats-viol ; Lord G. the 
Gerwan-Hute; Lord WW. ſung bals ; Lady L. Lady 
G. and the Karl, joined in the chorus. Ihe 1ong 
Was rom Mie anche 8 Feat: 4 he words, 


Tloppy, hoppy, boppy pair + 
Done Lut the good 22 the ſair; 


Sir Charles, tho' himſelf equally Have and goed, pre- 
ſerring the latter word to the former. 

Lady L. had always inſiſted upon dancing at her 
ſiſter's wedding. We were not company enough for 
country dances : But muſic having been ordered, and 

: | the 
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the performers come, it was inſiſted upon that we 
thould have a dance, tho" we were engaged in a con- 


verſation, that J thought infinitely more agreeable. 


Lord G. began by dancing 4 minuet with his bride : 


Shedanced charmingly: Bucon my telling her fo after- 


wards, ihe whiſpered me, that ſhe ſhould have per- 
formed better, had ſhe danced with her brother. Lord 
G. danced extremely well. 

Lord L. and Lady Gertrude, Mr. Beauchamp _ 
Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Reeves and Lady L. danced all ot 
them very agrecably. | 

The Harl took me out: But we had hardly done, 
when, aſking pardon for diſgracing me, as he too mo- 
deſtly expreffed himſelf; he, and all but my couſins 
and Emily, called out tor Sir Charles to dance with 
me. 

I was abaſhed at the general voice calling upon us 
both : Bur it was obe ed, | 

He deſerved all the praiſes that Mis G 


G. I would lay, gave him in her Letter to me; and 


had every one's filent applauſe, while we danced ; /o 


ſillent, that a whiſper muſt have been heard, Ad 


| when he led. me to my ſear, every one clapt their 


hands, as at ſome well- performed part, or fine ſenti- 
ment in a play. — Lord bleſs me, my dear, this man 
is every-thing: But his converſation has ever been 
among the politeſt people of different nations. 

J. ord W. wiſhed himielt able, from his gout, to 
take out Miſs Jervois. The Bridegroom was called 


upon by Sir Charles: Ard he took out the good girl; 


who danced very prettily. J fanſied, that he choſe to 
call out Lord G. rather than Mr. Beauchamp. He 
is the moſt delicate and conſiderate of men. 


Sir Charles was aitervards called upon by the Bride 


herſelf - and ſhe danced then with a grace indeed ! I 
was pleaſed that ſhe could perform ſo well at her own 


wedding, 
Once more he and I were called upon. He, whi- 


3 | peringly, 
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ſperingly, as if all the approbation ſo loudly given 


before, when we danced together, was due to me, and 
none to himſelf, conditioned for me, with every one, 
that no notice ſhould be taken of my performance: 
For he faw that I could hardly ſtand the applauſe 
given on our dancing before. 

Sir Charles, wlfen we had done, called me ininj- 


| table, The word was caught by every mouth, and | 


far down with rcaſon enough tor pride, if their praiſes 
could have elevated me. But I was not proud. My 
ſpirits were not high—l fanſy, Lucy, that Lady Cle 
mentina is a fine dancer. 

Supper was not ready till twelve. Mr. Reeves“; 
coach came about that hour; but we got not away 
till two. Perhaps the company would not have broke 
up ſo ſoon, had not the Bride been perverſe, and re- 
fuſed to retire. Was ſhe not at home ? ſhe aſked Lady 
L. who was put upon urging her: And ſhould ſhe 
leave her company ? | A 

She would make me retire with her : She took a 
very affectionate leave of mc. | 

Marriage, Lucy, is an awful rite. It is ſuppoſed 
to be a joyful ſolemnity: But on the woman's ſide it 
can be only ſo, when ſhe is given to the man ſhe loves 
above all the men in tlie world - and even to ber, the 
anniverſary day, when doubt is turned into certainty, 
muſt be much happier than the day itſelf. What a 
victim muſt that woman look upon herſelf to be, who 
is compelled, or even coer-perjuaced, to give her hand 
to a man who has no ſhare in her heart ? Ought not 
a parent or guardian in fuch a circumſtance; elpe- 
cially if the child has a delicate, an honeſt mind, to be 
chargeable wirh all the unhappy conſequences, that 
may tollow from ſuch a cruel compulſion? 

But this is not the caſe with Miſs Grandiſon. Early 


ſhe caſt her eye on an improper object. Her pride 


convinced her in time of the impropricty : And this, 
as ſne owns, gave her an indifference to all men. She 
hates 
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hates not Lord G. There is no man whom the pre- 
fers to him. And in this reſpect, may perhaps, be 
upon a par with cight women out of twelve, who 
marry, and yet make not bad wives, As ſhe played 
with her paſſion till ſhe loſt it, ſhe may be happy, if 
ſhe will: And ſince ſhe intended to be, ſome time 
or other, Lady G. her brother was kind in per- 
ſuading her to ſhorten her days of coquetting and 
teazing, and allow him to give her to Lord G. before 


he went abroad. . 


LET Ex K EAAAL 
Miſs BYR ON. In Continuation. 
Wedneſday, April 12. 
R. Bartlett was ſo good as to breakfaſt with my 
EZ couſins and me this morning. He talks of ſet- 
ting out for Grandiſon-hall on Saturday or Monday 
next. We have ſettled a correſpondence ; and he 
gives me hope, that he will make me a viſit in North- 
hamptonſhire. I know you will all rejoice to fee him. 
Emily came in before the Doctor went. She brought 


me the compliments of the Bride, and Lord W. with 


their earneſt requeſt, that I, and my two couſins, would 


dine with them. Sir Charles was gone, ſhe faid, to 


make a farewel viſit to the Danby Set; but would be 


at home at dinner. PE 
It would be better for me, I think, Lucy, to avoid 


all opportunities of ſeeing him: Don't you think ſo ?— 


There is no ſuch thing as ſeeing him with indifference, 
But, ſo carneſtly invited, how could I deny; eſpeci- 
ally as my couſins were incl:nable to go? 

Miſs Jervois whiſpered me at parting : I never be- 
tore, ſaid ſhe, had an opportunity to obſerve the be- 
haviour of a new-married couple :o each other: But 


is it cuſtomary, madam, for the Bride +5 be more 
{nappiſh, as the Bridegroom is more obliging ? 


2 4. Lady 
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Lady G. is very naughty, my dear, it ſhe ſo behaves, 
as to give you reaſon to aſk this que ſion. 

She does: And upon my word, I ſee more obedience 
where it was not promiſed, than where i it was. Dear 
madam, is not what is ſaid at church to be deter | 
of afterwards ? But why did not the Doctor make her 
ipeak out? What ſignified bowing, except a woman 
was ſo baſhful chat ſhe cout not ſpeak : ? 

The bowing, my dear, is an afſent. It is as effi- 
cacious as words. Lord G. only bowed, you know. 
Could you like to be called upon, Emily, to ſpeak 
out, on ſuch an occaſion ? 

Why, no. But then J would be very civil and 
good-natured to my huſband, if it were but for fear he 
ſhould be croſs to me: But I ſhould chink 1 it my duty 
as well Sweet innocent! 

She went away, and left the Doctor with me. 

When our hearts are ſer upon a particular ſubjcct, 
how impertinent, how much beſide the purpoſe, do 
we think every other! I wanted the Doctor to talk of 


Sir Charles Grandiſon: But as he fell not into the 


ſubject, and as I was afraid he would think me to be 
always leading him into it, if I began it, I ſuffered 
him to go away at his firſt motion: I never _ him 
ſo ſhy upon it, however. 

Sir Charles returned to a He has told Lady 
L. who afterwards told us, that he had a hint from 
Mr. Galliard, ſenior, that if he were not engaged in 
his bons, he was commiſſioned to make him a 
very great propoſal in behalf of one of the young La- 
dies he had ſeen the Thurſday . and that from 
her father. 

Surely, Lucy, we may pronounce without doubt, 
that we live in an age in which there is a great dearth _ 
of good men, that 10 many offers fall to the lot of 


one. But, 1 am thinking, tis no ſmall advantage to 
Sir hates. that his time is ſo taken up, that he can- 


not ſtay long enough in any company to ſuffer them 
| os to 
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to caſt their eyes on other objects, with diſtinction. 
He left the numerous aſſembly at Enfield, while they 

were in the height of their admiration of him. At- 
tention, love, admiration, cannot be always kept at 
the ſtretch. You will obſerve, Lucy, that on the re- 


turn of a long- abſent dear friend, the rapture laſts not 


more than an hour: Gladdened, as the heart is, the 


| friend received, and the friends receiving, perhaps in 


leſs than that time, can fit down quietly together, to 
hear and to tell ſtories of what has happened to either 
in the long-regretted abſence. It will be ſo with us, 
Lucy, when I return to the arms of my kind friends: 
And now, does not Sir Charles's propoſed journey to 
{raly endear his company to us? 

The Farl of G. Lady Gertrude, and two agree- 
able nicces of that Nobleman, were here at dinner. 
Lady G. behaved pretty well to her Lord before them: 
But I, who underſtood the language of her eyes, ſaw 
them talk very ſaucily to him, on ſeveral occaſions. 
My Lord is a little officious in his obligingneſs; which 
rakes off from that graceful, that polite frankneſs, 
which ſo charmingly, on all occaſions, diſtinguiſhes 
one happy man, who was then preſent. Lord G. 
will perhaps appear more to advantage in that per- 
ſon's abſence. | 

Mr. Beauchamp was alſo preſent, He is indeed 
an agreeable, a modeſt young man. He appeared to 
great advantage, as well in his converſation, as by his 


behaviour : And not the leſs for ſubſcribing in both to 


the ſuperiority of his friend; who nevertheleſs endea- 
voured to draw him out as the firſt man. 

After dinner, Lady L. Lady G. and I, found an 
opportunity to be by ourſelves for one ha!f-hour. 
Lady G. aſked Lady L. what ſhe intended to do with 
the thouſand pounds with which Lord W. had ſo ge- 
nerouſly preſented her ? —Do with it, my dear !— 


What do you think I zntend to do with t?—It is al- 


ready 8 of. 
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I'll be hanged, ſaid Lady G. if this good creature 
has not given it to her huſband. 

Indeed, Charlotte, I have. I gave it to him . : 
I ſlept. | 

I thought ſq ! She laughed—And Lord L. took it: 
Did he ?. 

To be ſure he did. I ſhould otherwiſe have been 
diſpleaſed with him. 

Dear, good ſoul !—And ſo you gave him a thou. 
ſand pounds to take part of it back trom him, by tour 
or five paltry guineas at a time, at his pleaſure? _ 
Lord L. and I, Charlotte, have but one purſe. You 
may not perhaps, know how we manage it. 
| Pray, good, meek, dependent creature | how 45 
you manage it? 

Thus, Charlotte: My Lord knows that his wife 

and he hve but one intereſt ; and from the firſt of 

our happy marriage, he would make me toke one key, 


as he has another, of the private drawer, where his 


money and inoney-bills lie. There is a little memo- 
randum-book in the drawer, in which he enters on 


one page, the money he receives; on the oppoſite, the 


money he takes out: And when I want money, I have 
recourſe to my key. If I fee but little in the drawer, I 
am the more moderate; or, perhaps, if my want is not 
urgent, defer the ſupplying of it till my Lord is richer: 


But little, or much, I minute down the ſum, as he 


himſelf does, what he takes out; and ſo we know 
what we are about; and I never put it out of my 
Lord's power, by my unſeaſonable expences, to pre- 
ſerve that cuſtom of his for which he is as much re- 
ſpected, as well ſerved; not to ſuffer a demand to be 
twice made upon him where he is a debtor. 
Good ſoul !\—And, pray, don't you minute down 
too the uſe to which you put the money you take out? 
Indeed I often do: Always indeed, when I take out 
more than five guineas at one time: I found my Lord 
did fo; and I followed the example of my own accord. 


Happy 


* 1 TH we 
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Happy pair! ſaid IO Lady G. what a charming 
example is this —I hope you Fig follow it. | 
Thank you, Harriet, for your advice. Why, I 
can't but ſay, that this is one pretty way of coaxing 


| each other into frugality: But don't you think, that 


where an honeſt pair are ſo tender of diſobliging, and 
o ftndious of obliging each other, they ſeem to con- 
ſeſs that the matrimonial good underſtanding hangs 
by very ſlender threads? 
And do not the tendereſt friendſhips, ſaid I, hang 
by as lender ? Can delicate minds be united to each 


3 other but by delicate obſervances ? 


Why thou art a good ſoul, too, Harriet !—And ſo 
you would both have me make a preſent to Lord G. 
of my thouſand pounds before we have choſen our 


private drawer; before he has got two keys made 


to it? 
Let him know, Charlotte what Lord L. and I do, 


it you think the cxample worth following — And 
chen— 

Ay, and then give him my thouſand pounds for a 
beginning, Lady L.? But ſee you not that this pro- 
poſal ſhould come from him, not from me? — And 
ſhould we not let each other ſee a little of each other's 
merits, firſt ? 

_ See, firſt, the merits of the man you have married, 


| Charlotte! F 


Ves, Lady I. But yeſterday married, you know. 
Can there be a greater difference between any two 
men in the world, than there often is between the 


fame man, a lover, and a huſband? And now, my 


geuerous adviſers, be pleaſed to continue filent. You 


cannot anſwer me fairly. And beſides, wot ye not 


the indelicacy of an eazly preſent, which you are not 
oliged to make ? | 

We were both ſilent, each expecting the other to 
anſwer the ſtrange creature. 


She laughed at us both. Soft ſouls, and tender! 
| 4. ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe, let me tell you, that there is more inde). 
cacy in delicacy, than you ug delicate Pe ople are 
aware of. 

You, Uharlotte, faid Lad L. have odder notions 
than any-body elſe. Had you been a aan, you would 
have been a ſad rake. 

A rake perhaps I might have been; but not a ſag 


one, Lady L. 


Lady G. can't help 5 being witty, faid I: It is ſome- 
— Ber mislortune, ſomietimes prirs, that ſhe can- 


not: However, I highly approve of the example ſet 


"9 Lord L. and followed by Lady ks -: 

And ſo do I, Harriet. And when Lord G. fets the 
example, I ſhall - confider of ict. I am not a bad 
oeconomiſt. Had Ie thouſand pounds in my hands, 


I would not be extravagant: Had I but one hundred, 


I would not be mean. I value not money but as it 
enables me to lay an obligation, ian ad of being u n. 
der the neceſſity of recci ing one. lam my mother's 
daughter, and brother's faſter ; nd veurs, Lady * in 


this particular; and Fours ' tO Lzarrict ; Different 


means may be taken to arrive at the ſame end. Lord 
G. will have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with my pru- 
dence in money-matters; altho* I ſhould not make 
him one of my beſt courteſies, as if—as if—(and the 
laughed; but checking herſelf) I were conicious—again 
ſhe Taughed—that I had ſigned and ſealed to my abſ- 
lute dependence on his! bounty. 

What a mad creature! ſaid Lady L.: But, my 


Harriet, don't you think that ſhe behaved pretty well 
to Lord G. at table? | 


Yes, anſwered I, as thoſe would think who ob- 
ſerved not her arch looks : But ſhe gave me pain tor 
her ſeveral times; and I believe her brother was not 
without his apprehenſions. 

He had his eyes l. Harriet, reply'd a 
G. more earneſtly thin he had upon me, or any-body 
elſe, N 
That's 
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That's true, ſaid Lady L. I looked upon both him 
and you, my dear, with pity. My tears were ready 
to ſtart more than once, to reflect how happy you two 
might be in each other, and how greatly you would 
love each other, were it not 

Not one word more on this ſubject, dear Lady L. 


cannot bear it. I thought my-/e/f, that he often caſt 
an eye of tenderneſs upon me. I cannot bear it. I 


am afraid of myſelf; of my juflice— 


His tender looks did not eſcape me, ſaid Lad 6. 
Nor yet did my dear Harriet's. But we will not 
touch this ſtring : It is too tender a one. I, for my 
part, was forced, in order to divert myſelf, to turn my 
eyes on Lord G.: He got nothing by that. The moſt 
officious- 

Nay, Lady G. in I, you ſhall not change 
the diſcourſe at the expence of the man you have 
vowed to honour. I will take pain to myſelf, by the 


_ continuation of the former ſubject, rather than that 


ſhall be. 
Charming Harriet, faid Lady L. I hope your gene- 


roſity will be rewarded. Yet, tell me, my dear, can 
you wiſh Lady Clementina may be his? I have no 
doubt but you wiſh her n but can you with 
her to be his? 

I have debated the matter, my dear Lady L. with 
myſelf. I am ſorry it has admitted of debate: So ex- 


cellent 2 creature | Such an honour to her Sex! So 


nobly fincere ! So pious But I will confeſs the truth: 
I have called upon juftice to ſupport me in my deter- 


mination: 1 have tuppofed my/elf in her ſituation, her 


unhappy malady excepted : I have ſuppoſed Her in 
ine And ouglit I then to have heſitated to which to 


give che preference? - Vet 
What yet, moſt frank, and moſt generous of wo- 
men, ſaid Lady L. claſping her arms about me; 
What yet 
"np yet—Ah Ladies W 8 yet, I have many a 
BE Oo. 
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pang; many a twitch, as I may call it Why is you 
brother ſo tender- hearted: lo modeſt, fo faultleſs |— 
Why did he not inſult me with his pity | Why does 
he on every occaſion ſhew a tenderneſs for me, that 
is more affecting than pity ! and why does he give me 
a conſequence that exalts, while it depreſſes me? 

I turned my head aſide to hide my emotion Lady 
G. ſnatched my handkerchief from me; and wiped 
away a ſtarting tear; and called me by very tender 
names. 

Am I dear, * I, to the Mn of ſuch a man? 
You think I am : Allow me to ſay, that he is indeed 
dear to mine: Yet I have not a wiſh but for his hap- 
pineſs, whatever becomes of me. 

Emily appeared at the door—May I come in, La- 
dies? I vi come in !—My dear Miſs Byron affect. 
ed! My dear Miſs Byron in tears | | 

Her pity, without knowing the cauſe; ſprung to 
her eyes. She took my hand in both hers, and re- 
peatedly kiſſed it My guardian aſks for you. O with 
what tenderneſs of voice Where is your Mis Byron, 
Love? He calls every one by gentle names, when he 
ſpeaks of yyu—His voice then is the voice of Love 
Love, ſaid he to we! Thro' you, madam, he wil 
love his ward And on your Love will I build all my 
merit. But you ſigh, dear Miſs Byron, you figh— 
Forgive your prating girl ! — You muſt not be grieved. 

I embraced her. Grief, my dear, reaches not my 
heart at this time. It is the merit of your guardian 
that affects me. 5 

God bleſs you, madam, for your gratitude to my 
guardian! 

A Clementina and an Harriet! ſaid Lady L. two 
women fo excellent! What a fate is H How mult 
his heart be divided! 

Divided, ſay you, Lady L.! reſumed Lady G. 
The man who loves virtue for virtue's fake, loves 1t 
Where- ever he finds it: Such a man may diſtinguiſh 

| | more 
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more virtuous women than one: And if he be of a 


entle and beneficent nature, there will be tenderneſs 
in his diſtinction to every one, varying only accord- 


ing to the difference of her circumſtances. 


Let me embrace you, my Charlotte, reſumed Lady 
L. for that thought. Don't let me hear, for a month 
to come, one word from the ſame lips, that may be 


unworthy of it. 
You have Lord G. in your head, Lady L.: But 


never mind us. He muſt nowand- then be made to 


look about him. PII take care to keep up my conſe- 

uence with him, never fear: Nor ſhall he have rea- 
{on to doubt the virtue of his wife. a 

Virtue, my dear! ſaid I : What is virtue only? She 
who will not be virtuous for virtue's fake, is not wor- 
thy to be called a woman: But ſhe mult be ſomething 
more than virtuous for her huſband's, nay, for her 
vew's ſake. Complacency, obligingneſs 

Obedience too, I warrant—Huſh, huſh, my ſweet 


Harriet! putting her hand before my mouth, we will 
= bchave as well as we can: And that will be very well, 


if nobody minds us. And now let us go down to- 


B gether. N 


LETTER -XXXIL 
Mis B y R on. In Continuation. 
1 | _ Thurſday, April 13. 
WE played at cards laſt night till ſupper-time. 
When that was over, every one ſought to en- 
gage Sir Charles in diſcourſe. I will give you ſome 


particulars of our converſation, as I did of one before. 
Lord W. began it with a complaint of the inſolence 


| 2nd profligateneis of ſervants. What he ſaid, was 


ouly anſwered by Sir Charles, with the word Example, 
*xample, my good Lord, repeated. 
You, Sir Charles, replied my Lord, may oy 
| | | "mm 
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| inſiſt upon the fofce of example; for I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that all thoſe of yours, whom I have ſeen, are 
intitled to regard. They have the looks of men at 
eaſe, and of men grateful for that eaſe: T hey know 
their duty, and need not a reminding look. A ſervant 
of yours, Sir Charles, looks as if he would one da) 
make a figure as a maſter. How do you manage it ? 
Perhaps I heve been peculiarly fortunate in worthy 
| ſervants. There is nothing in my management de- 
ſerving the attention of this company. 

I am going to begin the world anew, nephew. Hi- 
therto, ſervants have been a continual plague to me. 
I muſt know how you treat them. 

I treat them, my Lord, as neceſſary parts of my 
family. I have no ſecrets, the keeping or diſcloſing 
of which might give them ſelf- importance. 1 ended. 
vour to ſet them no bad example. I am never angry 
with them but for wilful faults: If thoſe are not ha- 
bitual, I ſhame them into amendment, by gentle ex- 
poſtulation, and forgiveneſs. If they are not capable 
of a generous ſhame, and the faults grow habitual, 1 
part with them; but with ſuch kindneſs, as makes 
their nne blame them, and take warning: 
I am fond of ſeeking occaſions to praiſe them: And 
even when they miſtake, if it be with a good inten- 
tion, they have my approbation of the ixtention, and 
my endeavours to ſet them right as to the ac. So- 
briety is an indiſpenſable qualification for my ſervice; 
and for the reſt, if we receive them not quite good, we 
make them better than they were before. Generally 
ſpeaking, a maſter may make a ſervant what he 
pleaſes. Servants judge by example, rather than pre- 
cept. and almoſt always by their feelings. One thing 
more permit me to add; I always inſiff upon my fer- 
vants being kind and compaſſionate to one another. 
A compaſſionate heart cannot habitually be an unjuſt 
one. And thus do I make their good-nature contri- 
bute to my ſecurity, as well as quiet. 1 
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My Lord was greatly pleaſed with what his nephew 
ſaid. | | - 
Upon ſome occaſion, Lady G. reflected upon a 
Lady for pruaery ; and was going on, when Sir 
Charles, interrupting her, ſaid, Take care, Lady G. 
ou, Ladies, take care; for I am afraid, that Mo- 
pes Ty, under this name, will become ignominious, 
and be baniſhed the hearts, at leaſt the behaviour and 
converſation, of all thoſe whoſe fortunes or inclina- 
tions carry them often to places of public reſort. 

Talk of places of public refort ! ſaid Lord L.; It is 
vexatious to obſerve at ſuch, how men of real merit 
are neglected by the fine Ladies of the age, while 
every diſtinction is ſhewn to tops and foplings. 
But, who, my Lord, faid Sir Charles, are thoſe 
women ? Are they not generally of a claſs with thoſe 
men? Flippant women love empty men, becauſe they 
cannot reproach them with a ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding, but keep their folly in countenance. 4 hey 
are afraid of a wiſe man: But I would by no means 
have ſuch a one turn tool to pleaſe them: For they 
will deſpiſe the wife man's tolly more than the filly 
man's, and with reaſon; becauſe, being uncharacter- 
iſtic, it muſt fit more aukwardly upon him than the 
others can do. | | 

Yet witdom itſelf, and the trueſt wiſdom, goodneſs, 
ſaid Mrs. Reeves, is ſometimes thought to fit ungrace- 
fully, when it is uncharacteriſtic, not to the man, but 
to the times. She then named a perſon who was 
branded as an hypocrite, for performing all his duties 
publicly. . | 

He will be worſe ſpoken of, if he declines. doin 
ſo, ſaid Dr. Bartlett. His enemies will add the charge 
of cowardice ; and not acquit him of the other. | 

Lady Gertrude being withdrawn, it was men— 
tioned as a wonder, that fo agreeable a woman, as 
the muſt have been in her youth, and ſtill was for her 
years, ſhould remain ſingle. Lord G. ſaid, that ſhe 

Vol. III. A 4 had 
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had had many offers: And once, before ſhe was 
twenty, had like to have folen a wedding: But her 
fears, he ſaid, frce that, had kept her ſingle. 

The longer, ſaid Sir Charles, a woman remains 
unnarricd, the more apprehenfive ſhe will be of en— 
tering into the ſtate. At ſeventeen or eighteen a girl 
will plunge into it, ſometimes without either fear or 
wit; at twenty ſhe will begin to think; at wen- 
forr will weigh and diſcriminate ; at /wenty-eight will 
be afraid of "venturing ; ; ar Zhirty will turn about, 
and look down the hill ſhe has aſcended; and, as oc- | 
caſions offer, and inſtances are given, will ſometimes 
repent, ſometimes rejoice, that ſhe has gained that 
ſummit /. 

Indeed, ſaid Mrs. Reeves, I 1 in England 
many a poor girl goes up the hill with a companion 
ſhe would little care for, if the ſtate of a ſingle wo- 
man were not here ſo peculiarly unprovided and help- 
leſs: For girls of flender fortunes, if they have been 
genteelly brought up, how can they, when family 
connexions are di olved, ſupport themſelves ? A man 
can riſe in a profeſſion, and if he acquires wealth in 
a trade, can get above it, and be reſpected. A Wo- 
man is looked upon as demeaning herſelf, if ſne gains 
a maintenance by her needle, or by domeſtic attend- 
ance on a ſuperior z and without them where has ſhe 
a retreat? 

You ſpeak, good Mrs. Reeves, fad Sir Charles, as 
you would join with Dr. Bartlett and me in wiſhing 
the lm of a ſcheme we have often talked 
Over, cho the name of i it would make many a Lady 
Itart. We want to ſee eſtabliſhed in every county, 
Preteiant Nunmneries; in which ſingle women of ſmal! 
or no fortunes might live with all manner of free- 
dom, under ſuch regulations as it would be a diſgrace 
for a modeſt or good woman not to comply with, 
were ſhe abſolutely on her own hands; and to be al- 
lowed to quit it whenever they pleaſed. | 8 
2 , | Well, 


— — 
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Well, brother, ſaid Lady G. and why could you 
not have got all this ſettled a fortnight ago / you that 
can carry ery point) and have made poor ine a 
Lach Abbeſs? 

You are ſtil] better provided for, my ſiſter: But let 
the Doctor and me proceed with our ſcheme. The 
governeſſes or matrons of the ſocicty I would have 
to be women of family, of unblameable characters 
from infancy, and noted equally for their prudence, 


good-nature, and gentleneſs of manners. The attend- 


ants, for the ſlighter {ervices, ſhould be the hopeful 


female children of the honeſt induſtrious poor. 


Do you not, Ladies, imagine, ſaid Dr. Bartlett, 


that ſuch a ſociety as this, all women of unblemiſhed 
reputation, employing chemſelves as each (conſult- 


ing her own genius) at her admiſſion, ſhall under- 


rake to employ herſelf, and ſupported genteelly, ſome 
at more, ſome at leſs expence to the foundation, 


according to their circumſtances ; might become a 


nalicral good; and particularly a ſeminary for good 


wives, and the inſtitution a ſtand for virtue, in an age 
given up to | UXUTY, extravagance, and amuſements | 
little leſs than riotous? 
How could it be ſupported ? ſaid Lord W. 

any of the perſons, of which each community 
would conſiſt, would be, Iimagine, replicd Sir Charles, 
no expence to it at all; as numbers d young women, 
joining their ſmall N might be able, in ſuch a 


ſociety, to maintain themſelves genteelly on their own . 


income; tho? each, ſingly in the world, would be di- 


ſtreſſed. Beſides, |:berty might be given for wives, 


in the abſence of their huſbands, in this maritime 


country; and for widows, who, on the deaths of theirs 


might with to retire from the noiſe and lurry of the 
world, for three, ſix, or twelve months, more cr leſs ; 
to reſide in this well- regulated ſocicty: And ſuch 
perſons, we may ſuppoſe, would be glad, according 


to their reſpective abilities, to be densfactreſſes to if. 


A aA -' 3 Ng 


ing hand, to find her way down, would rather puſh 
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| No Joubt but it would have beſides, the countenane- 8 


of the welt-diſpoſed of both Sexes; ſince every family in 
Britain, in their connexions and relations, near or di- 
ſtant, might be benefited by ſo reputable and uſefu 
an inſtitution: To ſay nothing of the works of the La- 
dies in it, the profits of which perhaps will be thought 
proper to be carried towards the ſupport of a found. 
ation that ſo genteelly ſupports them. Yet I would 
have a amber of hours in each day, for the encou- 
ragement of induſtry, that ſhould be called their 
own; and what was produced in them, to be ſolely 


_ appropriated to their own uſe. 


A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the 
Biſhop ot he dioceſe, to direct and animate the devo- 
tion of ſuch a ſociety, and to guard it from that ſuper- 
ſtition and enthuſiaſm which ſoars to wild heights in 


almott all Nunneries, would confirm it a bleffing o 


the kingdom. 

have another ſcheme, my Lord, proceeded Sit 
Charles An Hoſpital for Female Penitents; for ſuch 
unhappy women, as having been once drawn i in, and 
betrayed by the pertidy of 1 men, find themſelves, by 
the cruelty of the world, and principally by that of 
their own Sex, unable to recover the path of virtue, 
when, perhaps (convinced of the wickedneſs of the 
men in whoſe honour they confided) they would w1.- 
ingly make their firſt departure from it the laſt. 

Theſe, continued he, are the poor creatures who 
are eminently intitled to our pity, tho? they ſeldom 
meet with it. Good-nature, and Credulity the child 
ot g00d-nature, are generally, as I have the charity to 
believe, rather than viciouſneſs, the foundation of their 
crime. Thoſe men who pretend they would not be 
the firſt deſtroyers of a woman's innocence, look upon 
theſe as fair prize. But, what a wretch is he, who, 
ſeeing a poor creature expoſed on the ſummit of a 
dangerous precipice, and unable, without an aſſiſt- 


her 
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ker into the gulph below, than convey her down in 


ſafety ? | 
Speaking of the force put upon a daughter's incli- 


nations, in wedlock ; Tyranny and ingratitude, ſaid Sir 


Charles, from a man beloved, will be more ſupport- 
able to awoman of ſtrong paſſions, than even kindneſs 
from a man ſhe loves not: Shall not parents then, who 
hope to fee their children happy, avoid compelling 
them to give their hands to a man who has no ſhare 
in their hearts? | | | 
But would you allow young Ladies to be their own 
chooſers, Sir Charles? ſaid Mr. Reeves. 

Daughters, replied he, who are earneſt to chooſe for 
themſelves, ſhould be doubly careful that prudence ju- 
ſtifies their choice. Every widow who marries impru- 
dently (and very many there are who do) furniſhes a 
ſtrong argument in favour of a parent's authority over 
a maiden daughter. A deſigning man looks out for a 
woman who has an independent fortune, and has no 
queſtions to aſk. He ſeems afured of finding indiſcre- 
tion and raſhneſs in ſuch a one, to befriend him. But 
ought not ſhe to think herſelf aifronted, and reſolve 
to diſappoint him? | 

But how, ſaid Lady G. ſhall a young creature be 


able to judge— 


By his application to Her, rather than to her natural 
friends and relations; by his endeavouring to alienate 
her affections from them; by wiſhing her to favour 
private and clandeſtine meetings (conſcious that his 
pretenſions will not ſtand diſcuſſion); by the inequality 
of his fortune to hers : And has not our excellent Mis 
Byron, in the Letters to her Lucy {bowing to me) 
which ſhe has had the goodnels to allow us to read, 
helped us to a criterion ? Men in tlieir addreſſes to 
young women, ſhe very happily ole es, ſorget nos 


to ſet forward the advantages by witch they are di- 
* itinguiſhed, whether hereditary or acquired; while 


Love, Love, is all the cry of him who has no other 


to boaſt of. | A Ard 
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And by that means, ſaid Lady Gertrude, ſetting 
the filly creature at variance with all her friends 
he mekes her fight his battles for him ; and become 
herſelf he cat's paw to help him to the ready- roaſted 
cheſnuts. 

But, dear brother, ſaid Lady G. do you think Love 
is ſuch a ſtaid deliberate paſſion, as to allow a young 
creature to tike time to N and weigh all the me- 
rits oi the cauſe ? 

Love at firſt fight, aa Sir Charles, muſt in 
dicate a mind prepared for impreſſion, and a ſudden 
guſt of paſſion, and that of the leaſt noble kind; ſince 
there could be no opportunity of knowing the e717 of 
the object. What woman would have herſelf ſup- 
poſed . of ſuch a tindery. jit ? In a man, it is an 
indelicate paroxyſm: But in a woman, who expects 
protection and inſtruction from a man, much more ſo. 
Love, at firſt, may be only fancy. Such a young Love 
may be eaſily given up, and ought, to a parent's judg- 
ment. Nor is the conqueſt ſo difficult as ſome young 
creatures think it. One thing, my good Emily, let 
me ſay to you, as a rule of ſome conſequence in the 
world you are juſt entering into Voung perſons, on 
arduous occaſions, eſpecial yi in Love- caſes, ſhould not 

preſume to adviſe young perſons ; becauſe they leldom 
can diveſt themſelves of paſſion, par tiality, or preju- 
dice; that is, indeed, of ys7zth ; and forbear to mix their 
own concerns and by alles with the queilion referred to 
them. It ſhould not be put from young friend to young 
friend, What would yoz do in ſuch a caſe? But, What 
ought to be done? 
| How the dear girl bluſn'd, and how pleaſed ſhe 
looked, to be particularly addreſſed by her guardian! 

Lady Gertrude ſpoke of a certain father, who for | 
intereſted views obliged his daughter to Marry at 

Teen, when ſhe was not only indifferent to the man, 

but had formed no right notions of the ſtate. | 

And ar? they not un wy aid Sir Charles. 
* Ther 
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knew ſuch an inſtance, returned he. The Lady 
was handſome, and had her full ſhare of vanity. She 
believed every man who ſaid civil things to her, was 
in love with her; and had ſhe been ſingle, that he 
would have made his addreſſes to her. She {uppoſed, 
that ſhe might have had his great man, or that, had 
ſhe not been precipitated : And this brought her to 
ſight the man who had, as ſhe concluded, deprived 
her of better offers, They were unhappy to the end 
of their lives. Had the Lady lived ſingle long enough 
to find out the difference between compliment and 
ſincerity, and that the man who flattered her vanity, 
meant no more than to take advantage of her folly, 
ſhe would have thought herſelf not unhappy with the 
very man with whom ſhe was ſo diſſatisfied. 

Lady L. ſpeaking afterwards of a certain nobleman, 
who is continually railing againſt matrimony, and who 
makes a very indifferent huſband to an obliging wife; 
{ have known more men than one, ſaid Sir Charles, 
inveigh againſt matrimony, when the invective would 
have proceeded with a much better grace from their 
wives lips than from theirs. But let us enquire, would 
this complainer have been, or deſerved to be, happier 
in any ſtate, than he no is? 

A ſtate of ſuffering, ſaid Lady L. had probably 
humbled the ſpirit of the poor wives into perfect 
meekneſs and patience. 

You obſerve rightly, replied Sir Charles: And 
furely a moſt kind diſpoſition of Providence it is, that 
adverſity, ſo painful in itſelf, ſhould conduce fo pecu- 
larly to the improvement of the human mind. It 
teaches modeſty, humility, and compaſſion. 

You ſpeak feelingly, brother, ſaid Lady L. with a 
ſigh. Do you think, Lucy, nobody ſighed but ſhe ? 

I do, ſaid he. I ſpeak with a fene of gratitude 

J am naturally of an imperious ſpirit: But 1 = 
| reaped nnn, from the early ſtroke of a mo- 
224 ther's 
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ther's death. Being lor years, againſt my wiſhes, 
obliged to ſubmit to a kind of exile from my native 
country, which 1 conſidered as a heavy evil, tho' I 
though: it r duty to acquieſce, I was determined, 
as much as my capacity would allow, to make my 
advantage of the compulſion, by qualifying myſelf to 
do credit, rather than diſcredit, to my father, my 


friends, and my country. And, let me add, that if 


J have in any tolerable manner ſucceeded, I owe 


much to the example and precepts of my dear Dr, 


Bartlett. 


The Doctor bluſned and bowed, and was going to 


diſclaim the merit which his patron had aſcribed to 
him; but Sir Charles confirmed it in ſtill ſtronger 
terms: You, my dear Dr. Bartlett, ſaid he, as I have 
told Miſs Byron, were a ſecond conſcience to me in 
my earlier youth: Your precepts, your excellent life, 
your pure manners, your ſweetneſs of temper, could 
not but open and enlarge my mind. The ſoil, I hope 
may iay, was not barren; but you, my dear pater- 
nal friend, was the cultivater : I ſhall ever acknowlege 
it—And he howed to the good man; who was cover- 
zd with modeſt contuſion, and could not look up. 

And thuik you, Lucy, that this acknowlegement 


lefiened the excellent man wich any one preſent ? No! 


Ft raiſed him in every eye: And I was the more 


pleaſed with it, as it helped me to account for that 
deep obſervation, which otherwiſe one ſhould have 


been ata lots to account for, in ſo young a man. And 
yet I am convinced, that there is hardly a greater 
difference in intellect between angel and man, than 
there is between man and man. | 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
Lady G. To Miſs Byron. 
Thur ſday, April 13. 


Fe R 8 s ſake, my deareſt Harriet, dine with 
us to-day ; for two reaſons :; One relates to my- 
ſelf; the other you ſhall hear by-and-by : To myſelf, 
firſt, as is moſt fit—This filly creature has offended 
me, and preſumed to be ſullen upon my reſentment. 
Married but two days, and ſhew his airs I- Were 1 
in fault, my dear (which, upon my honour, I am not) 
for the man to loſe his patience with me, to forget his 
obligations to me, in two days! —What an ungrate- 
ful wretch is he ! What a poor powerleſs creature 
your Charlotte |! 

Nobody knows of the matter, except he has com- 
5 to my brother F he has! But what if he 
has !—Alas ! my dear, I am n and cannot 
help myſelf. 

We ſeem, however, to bs drawing. up our forces 
on both ſides. — One ſtruggle for my dying liberty, 
my dear The ſucceſs of one pitched battle will de- 
termine which is to be the general, which the ſubal- 
tern, for the reſt of the campaign. To dare to be 
ſullen already !—As I hope to live, my dear, I was in 
high good humour within myſelf ; and when he was 
fooliſh, only intended a little play with him; and he 
| takes it in earneſt, He worſhips you: So I ſhall railly 

him before you : But I charge you, as the man by 
his ſullenneſs has taken upon him to fight his own 
| dattle, either to be on my ſide, or be ſilent. I ſhall 
| fake it very ill of my Harriet, if the ſtrengthen his 
hands. 

Well, but enough of this huſband— Ius BAND 
What a word Who do you think is arrived from 
abroad ? — You cannot gueſs for your lift — Lady 


Or- 
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Or IVIAI— True as you are alive ! accompanied, * 
ſeems, by an aunt of hers; a widow, whoſe years 
and character are to keep the niece in countenance in 
this excurſion. The pretence is, making the Tour of 
Europe; and England was not to be left out of the 
ſcheme. My brother is exceſſively diſturbed at her ar- 
rival. She came to town but laſt night. He had ng. 
tice of it but this morning. He took Emily with hin 
to viſit her: Emily was known to her at Florence. 
She and her aunt are to be here at dinner. As the :; 
come, Sir Charles ſays, he muſt bring her acquainted 
with his Siſters, and their Lords, in order to be at 
liberty to purſue the meafures he has unalterably re. 
ſolved upon: And this, Harriet, is my ſecond reaſon 
for urging you to dine with us. 

Now do I wiſh we had known her hiſtory at large. 
Dr. Bartlett ſhall tell it us. Unwelcome as ſhe is to 
my brother, I long to ſee her. T hope I ſhall not hear 
ſomething in her ſtory, that will make me pity her. 
Will you come? . | 

I wonder whether ſhe ſpeaks Engliſh, or not. 1 
don't think I can converſe in Italian. | 

I won't forgive you, if you refuſe to come. 
Lady L. and her good man will be here. We ſhall 
therefore, if you come, be our whole family together. 

My brother has preſented this houſe to me, till his 
return. He calls himſelf Lord G's gueſt and mine: 
So you can have no punctilio about it. Beſides, Lord 

W. will ſet out to-morrow morning for Windſor. He 
dotes upon you: And perhaps it is in your power to 
make a new-married man penitent and polite. 

So you mult come. | 

Hang me, if I ſign by any other name, while this 
man is in fits, than that of 


CHARLOTTE GRANDISON, 


.- 
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LET EE R XXXIV. 
Miſs BY RON, To Miſs 8 K 1 1 
Thurſday, April 13. 


SEN you incloſed a Letter I received this morning 

from Lady G.: I will ſuppoſe you have read it. 

Emily ſays, that the meeting between Sir Charles 
and the Lady mentioned in it, was very polite on both 
ſides ; but more cold on his, than on hers. She made 
ſome difficulty, however, of dining at his houſe ; and 
her aunt, Lady Maffei, more. But on Sir Charles's 
telling them, that he would bring his elder ſiſter to 
attend them hither, they complied. 
When I went to St. James's Square, Sir Charles and 
Lady L. were gone in his coach to bring the two La- 
dies. 
Lady G. met me on the ſtairs-head, leading into 
her drefling-room. Not a word, ſaid ſhe, of the 
man's ſullens: He repents : A fine figure, as I told 
him, of a bridegroom, would he make in the eyes 
of foreign Ladies, at dinner, were he to retain his 
gloomy airs. He has begged my pardon ; as good as 
promiſed amendment ; and I have forgiven him. 

Poor Lord G. ſaid I. | 

Huſh, huſh ! He is within: He will hear you; 
and then perhaps repent of his repentance. 

She led me in : : My Lord had a glow in his cheeks, 
and looked as it he had been nettled ; and was but 
juſt recovering a ſmile, to help to carry off the petu- 
jance. O how ſaucily did her eyes look ! Well, my 
Lord, faid ſhe, J hope — But you ſay, I miſunder- 
ſtood— 
No more, madam, no more, I beſeech you 
Well, Sir, not a word more, ſince you are — 
Pray, madam— 


Well, 
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Well, well, give me your hand—Y ou muſt leave 
Harriet and me together. 

She humorouſly courteſied to him as he bowed to 
me, taking the compliment as to herſelf. She nodded 
her head to him, as he turned back his when he was 

at the door; and when he was gone, If I can but 
make this man orderiy, ſaid ſhe, I ſhall not quarrel 
with my brother for hurrying me, as he has done. 

You are wrong, exceſſively wrong, Charlotte: You 
call my Lord a Gly man; but can have no proof that 
he is fo, but by his bearing this treatment from you, 


None of your grave airs, my dear. The man is a 


good fort of man, and will be ſo, if you and Lady L. 
don't ſpoil him. I have a vaſt deal of roguery, but 


no ill-nature, in my heart. There is luxury 1 in jeſting a 


with a ſolemn man, who wants to aſſume airs of pri- 
vilege, and thinks he has a right to be impertinent. 
I'II tell you how I will. manage—I believe I ſhall often 
try his patience, and when I am conſcious that 1 have 
gone too far, I will be patient if he is angry with 
; ſo we ſhall be quits. Then I'll begin again: 
He will refent : And if I find his aſpect very ſolemn— 
Come, come, no glouting, friend, I will ſay, and per- 
haps ſmile in his face: PII play you a tune, or ſing 


you a fong— Which, which ! Speak in a moment, 0: 


che humour will be off. 

If he was ready to cry before, he will laugh then, 
tho? againſt his will: And as he admires my gr, 
and my voice, ſhall we not be inſtantly friends? 

It ſignified nothing to rave at her : She will have 


her way. Poor Lord G. — At m. 7 firſt znowlege of 


her, I thought her very lively 5 but imagined not that 
ſhe was indiſcreetly ſo. : 

Lord G's fondneſs for his ſaucy b bride was, as I 
have reaſon to believe, his fault: F dared not to aſl 
for particulars of their quarrel : And if J had, and 
found it ſo, could not, with ſuch a ra illying creature, 
have entered into his detence, or cent her, 


went 
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I went down a few moments before her. Lord G. 


whiſpcred me, that he ſhould be the happieſt man in 


the world, if I, who had ſuch an influence over her, 
would ſtand his friend. 

I hope, my Lord, ſaid I, that you will not want 
any influence but your own. She has a thouſand 
good qualities. She has charming e You will 
ave nothing to bear with but from them. They will 
not laſt always, Think only, that ſhe can mean no- 
thing by the exertion of them, but innocent gaiety; 
and ſhe will every day love your Lordſhip the better 
for bearing with her. Lou know ſhe is generous and 


noble. 


I fre, madam, ſaid he, , ſhe has let you into 

She has not acquainted me with the Fan of 
the little miſunderſtanding; only has ſaid, that there 
had been a fight one; Which was quite made up. 

I am aſhamed, replied he, to have it thought by 
Miſs Byron, chat there cor A have been a mifunder- 
ſtanding between us, eſpecially ſo early. She knows 
her power over me. I am afraid, ſe deſpiſes me. 

Impoſſible, my Lord: Have you not obſerved, that 
ſhe ſpares nobody when ſhe is in a lively hamajnr i 5 

True — But here ſhe comes! — Not a word, ma- 
dam]! — I bowed aſſenting filence. Lord G. ſaid 
ſhe, approaching him, in a low voice, I ſhall be jealous 
of your converſations with Miſs Byron. 5 

Would to heaven, my dearcit lite, inatching at her 
withdrawn hand, that-— 

I were half as good as Miſs Byron: I un 
you: But time and patience, Sir; nodding co him, 
and paſſing him. | 

Admiradle creature! ſaid he, how I adore her! ! 

I hinted to her afterwards, his fear of her deſpiſing 
him. Harriet, anſwered ſhe, with a ſerious air, 4 
will do my duty by him. I will abhor my own heart, 


if I ever find in it the ſhadow of a regard for any 
TALL 
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man in the world, inconſiſtent with that which he has 
a right to expect from me, . 5 
I was pleaſed with her; and found an opportunity 
to communicate what ſhe ſaid, in confidence, to my 
Lord; and had his bleſſings for it. ; 
But now for ſome account of Lady Olivia : With 
which I will begin a new Letter. | | 


LETTER XXXV. 


Mis BY RON. Iz Continuation. 


IR Charles returned with the Ladies. He preſented 
ta Lady Olivia and her Aunt, Lady G. Lord L. 
_ and Lord W. I was in another apartment talking with 
Dr. Bartlett. Lady Olivia aſked for the Doctor. He 
left me to pay his reſpects to her. Sir Charles being 
Informed, that I was in the houſe, told Lady Olivia, 
that he hoped he ſhould have the honour of prefent- 
ing to her one of our Engliſh beauties ; deſiring La- 
dy G. to requeſt my company. „ 

Lady G. came to me A lovely woman, I aſſure 
you, Harriet; let me lead you to her. Sir Charles 
met me at the entrance of the drawing- room: Ex- 
cuſe me, madam, ſaid he, taking my hand, with pro- 
found reſpect; and allow me to introduce to a very 


amiable Italian Lady one of the lovelieſt women in 


Britain; leading me up to her; ſhe advancing to- 


wards me. Miſs Byron, madam, addreſſing himſelf 


to her, ſalutes you. Her beauty engages every eye; 
but that is her leaſt perfection. 5 
Her face glowed. Miſs Byron, ſaid ſhe, in French 


is all Iovelineſs. A relation, Sir? in Italian. He 


bowed ; but anſwered not her queſtion. | | 
Her aunt, ſaluting me, expreſſed herſelf in my fa- 
vour. 


I æVvould ſooner forgive you here, whiſpered Lady 
Olivia to Sir Charles, in Italian, looking at me, than 


i 


at Bologna. 
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1 heard her; and by my coniuſion ſhewed that I 
underſtood her. She was in confuſion too. 
Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, in French, underſtands 
[:a1an.—l am aſhamed, Monficur. 
Miss Byron does, anſwered Sir Charles; and French 


muſt have the honour, ſaid ſhe in F rench, to be 
better known to you, Mademoiſelle. | 

I anfwer'd her as politely as J could in the £ lame 
language. 

Lady OLIVIA is really a lovely woman. Her com- 
lexion is fine: Her face oval. Every feature of it 


zs delicate. Her hair is black; and, I think, I never 


ſaw brighter black eyes in my life: If poſſible, they 
are brighter, and ſhine with a more piercing luſtre, 
than even Sir Charles Grandiſon's: But yet I give his 
the preference; for we ſee in them a benignity, that 
hers, tho* a woman's, has not; and a thoughtfulneſs, 


as it ſomething lay upon his mind, which nothing 


but patience could overcome; yet mingled with an 
air that ſhews him to be equal to any-thing, that can 


be undertaken by man : While Olivia's « eyes ſhew 
more fire and impetuoſity than ſweetneſs. Had I not 
been told it, I ſhould have been ſure that ſhe has a 
violent ſpirit : But, on the whole, ſhe is a very fine 
hgure of a woman. 

She talked of taking a houſe, and ſtaying in Eng- 
land a year at leaſt; Land was determined, ſhe ſaid, 
to perfect herſelf in the language, and to become an 
Engliſhwoman : But when Sir Charles, in the way of 
diſcourſe, mentioned his obligation to leave England, 
as on next Saturday morning, how did ſhe and her 
aunt look upon each other! And how was the ſun- 
ſhine that gilded her fine countenance, ihut in! Surely, 


| Sir, ſaid her aunt, you are not in earneſt! 


After dinner, the two Ladies retired with Sir 


Charles, at his motion. Dr. Bartlett, at Lady G's 


requeſt, then gave us this ſhort ſketch of her hiſtory: | 
| lle 
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He ſaid, She had a vaſt fortune: She had had indi. 
cretions ; but none that had affected her character as to 
virtue: But her ſpirit could not bear controul. She 
had ſhewn herſelf to be vindictive, even to a criminal 
degree. Lord bleſs me, my dear, the Doctor has men- 
tioned to me in confidence, that ſhe always Carries 
a poniard about her; and that once ſhe uſed it. Had 
the perſon died, ſhe would have been called to public 
account for it. The man, it ſeems, was of rank, and 
offered ſome light affront to her. She now comes 
over, the Doctor ſaid, as he had reaſon to believe, 
with a reſolution to ſacrifice even her religion, if it 
were inſiſted upon, to the paſſion ſhe had ſo long in 
vain endeavoured to conquer. 

She has, he ſays, an utter hatred to Lady omen 
tina; and will not be able to govern her paſſion, he 
18 ſure, when Sir Charles ſhall acquaint her, that he 


is going to attend that Lady, and her family: For he 
has only mentioned his obligation to go abroad; but 


not ſaid whither. 

Lord W. praifed the perſon of the Lady, and her 
majeſtic air. Lord L. and Lord G. wiſhed to be with- 
in hearing of the conference between her and Sir 
Charles : So did Lady G. : And while they were thus 
wiſhing, in came Sir Charles, his face all in a glow: 
Lady L. ſaid he, be ſo good as to attend Lady Olivia. 

She went to her. Sir Charles ſtaid not with us: 
Yet went not to the Lady; but into his Study. Dr. 
Bartlett attended him there: The Doctor returned 
ſoon after to us. His noble heart is vexed, ſaid he: 
Lady Olivia has greatly diſturbed him: He chooſes 
to be alone. 

Lady L. afterwards told us, that ſhe found the Lady 
in violent anguiſh of ſpirit; her aunt endeavouring 
to calm her: She, however, politely addreſſed herſelf 
to Lady L. and, begging her aunt to withdraw for 
a few moments, ſhe owned to her, in French, het 
paſſion for her brother: She was not, ſhe ſaid, aſhamed 

| 95 | 10 
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to Own it to his ſiſter, who muſt know that his merit 


iſ. 
- | would dignify the paſſion of the nobleſt woman. She 
he had endeavoured, ſhe ſaid, to conquer hers : She had 
al been willing to give way to the prior attachments that 
n- he had pleaded for a Lady of her own country, Sig- 
es nora Clementina della Porretta, whom ſhe allowed to 
ad have had great merit; but who, having irrecoverably 
ic been put out of her right mind, was ſhut up at Na- 
d pics by a brother, who vowed eternal enmity to Sir 
es Charles; and from whom his life would be in the 
e, WW utmoſt hazard, if he went over. She owned, that 
it ber chief motive for coming to England was, to caſt 
in her fortune at her brother's feet; and as ſhe knew 
him to be a man of honour, to comply with any 
terms he ſhould propoſe to her. He had offered to 
e the family della Porretta to allow their daughter her 
e religion, and her confeſſor, and to live with her every 
e bother year in Italy. She herſelf, not inferior in birth, 
tin perſon, in mind, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe preſumed, and ſu- 


perior in fortune, the riches of three branches of her 
r family, all rich, having centred in her, inſiſted not 
nov upon ſuch conditions. Her aunt, ſhe ſaid, knew 
r W& not that ſhe propoſed, on conviction, a change of her 
s WF religion; but ſhe was reſolved not to conceal any- 
thing from Lady L. She left her to judge how 
much ſhe muſt be affected, when he declared his 
obligation to leave England ; and eſpecially when he 
. owned, that it was to go to Bologna, and that ſo 
| WF fuddenly, as if, as ſhe apprehended ar firſt, it was to 
| avoid her, She had been in tears, ſhe ſaid, and even 
would have kneeled to him, to induce him to ſuſpend 
his journey for one month, and then to have taken 
her over with him, and ſeen her ſafe in her own pa- 
lace, if he would go upon ſo hated, and fo fruitleſs, as 
well as fo hazardous an errand : But he had denied 
her this poor favour. ” RR 
This refuſal, ſhe owned, had put her out of all 
| patience. She was unhappily paſſionate ; but was the 
Vor, III. | B moſt 
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moſt placable of her Sex. W hat, madam, faid ſhe, 
can affect a woman, if ſtight, indignity, and repulle, 
from a favoured perſon, is not able to do it? A 
woman of my condition to come over to England, to 
folicit—how can ! ſupport the though t—and to be 
refuſed the protection of the man ſhe prefers to al] 
men; and her requelt to ſee her ſafe back again, tho? 
but as the fool ſhe came over—You may blame me, 
madam—but you muſt pity me, even were you to 
have a heart the ſiſter cart of your inflexible bro- 
ther. 

In vain did Lady L. plead to der Lady Clemen- 
tina's deplorable ſituation; the reluctance of his own 
relations to part with bim; z; and the magnanimity of 
his ſelf-denial in an hundred inſtances, on the bare 
poſſibility of being an inſtrument to reſtore her: She 
could not bear to hear her ſpeak highly of the un- 
happy Lady. She charged Clementina with the 
pride of her family, to which ſhe attributed their 
deſerved calamity [ Dejerved ! Cruel Lady! How 


could her pitileſs heart allow her lips to utter ſuch 


a word !]; and imputed meanneſs to the nobleſt of 
human minds, for yielding to the entreaties of a fa- 


mily, ſome of the principals of which, ſhe ſaid, had 


treated him with an arrogance that a man of his 
{pirit ought not to bear. 
Lady Maffei came in. She ſeems dependent upon 
her niece. She is her aunt by marriage only: And 
Lady L. ſpeaks very favourably of her from the ad- 
vice ſhe gave, and her remonſtrances to her kinſ- 
woman. Lady Maffei belought her to compoſe her- 
ſelf, and return to the company. Og | 
She could not bear, ſhe laid, to return to the com- 


pany, the ſlighted, the contemned object, ſhe muſt 


appear to be to every one in it. I am an intruder, 


ſaid ſhe, haughtily; a beggar, with a fortune that 
would purchate a Sovereignty in ſome countries. 


Make my EC: XCules to your ſiſter, to the reſt of the 


5 | 9 Me 


— 
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company and to that fine young Lady—whoſe eyes, 
by their oficious withdrawing from his, and by the 
conſciouſneſs that glowed in her face whenewes he ad- 
dreſſed her, betrayed, at leaſt to a jealous eye, more 
than ſhe would wiſh to have ſeen But tell her, that 
all lovely and blooming as ſhe is, ſhe muſt have no 
hope, While Clementina lives. | 
hope, Lucy, it is oxly to a jealous eye that my 
bears inf diſcoverable I thank her for her caution : 
But I can ſay what ſhe cannot; that from my heart, 
coſt me what it may, I do ſubſcribe to a preference in 
| favour of a Lady who has acted, in the moſt arduous 
trials, in a greater manner than I fear either Olivia or 
could have acted, in the fame circumſtances. We 
ice that her reaſon, but not her piety, deſerted her in 
the noble ſtruggle between her Love and her Religion. 
In the moſt affecting abſences of her reaſon, the Soul 
of the man ſhe loved was the object of her paſſion. 
However hard it 1s to prefer another to one's ſelf, in 
ſuch a caſe as this; yet if my judgment is convinced, 
my acknowlegement ſhall follow it. Heaven will en- 
able me to be reconciled to the event, becauſe I pur- 
ſue the dictates of that judgment, againſt the biaſſes 
of my more partial heart. Let that Heaven, which 
only can, reſtore Clementina, and diſpoſe as it pleates, 
of Olivia and Harriet. We cannot either of us, I 
numbly hope, be ſo unhappy as the Lady has been 
whom I rank among the firſt af women; and whole 
whole family deſerves almoſt equal compaſſion. 
Lady Olivia aſked Lady L. If her brother had not 
2 very tender regard for me? He bad, Lady L. an- 
iwered ; and told her, that he had refeued me from a 
very great diſtreſs; and that mine was the moſt grate- 
ful of human hearts. 
She called me ſweet young creature - (fuppoſing me, 
doubt not, younger than I am); but ſaid, that the 
graces of my perſon and mind alarmed her not, as 


they would have done, had not his attachment to Cle- 
B b 2 mentina 
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mentina been what now ſhe ſaw, but never could have 
believed it was; having ſuppoſed, that compaſſion 
only was the tie that bound him to her. 

But compaſſion, Lucy, from ſuch a heart as his, | 
the merit ſo great in the Lady, muſt be Love; a Love 
of the nobler kind—And if it were not, it would be 
unworthy of Clementina's. 

Lady Maffei called upon her dignity, her birth, to 
carry her above a paſſion that met not with a grateful 
return. She adviſed her to diſpoſe herſelf to ſtay in 
England ſome months, now ſhe was here. And as 
her friends in Italy would ſuppoſe what her view was 
in coming to England, their cenſures would be obvi- 
ated by her continuing here for ſome time, while Sir 
Charles was abroad, and in Italy : And that ſhe ſhould 
divert herſelf with viſiting the court, the public places, 
and in ſeeing the principal curioſities of this kingdom, 

as ſhe had done thoſe of others, in order to give 
credit to an excurſion that might otherwiſe be freely 
ſpoken of, in her own country. 

She ſeemed to liſten to this advice. She beſpoke, 
and was promiſed, the friendſhip of the two ſiſters; 
and included in her requeſt, through their intereſts, 
mine; and Lady G. was called! in, "by her filter, to 
Join in the promiſe. 

She deſired that Sir c might be requeſted to 
walk in; but would not ſuffer the ſiſters to withdraw, 

as they would have done, when he returned. He could 
not but be polite ; but, it ſeems, looked {till diſturbed. 
beg you to excuſe, Sir, ſaid ſhe, my behaviour to 
you : It was paſlionare ; ; It was unbecoming. But, 
in compliment to your own conſequence, you g 
to excuſe it. I have only to requeſt one favour of 
vou: That you will ſuſpend for one week, in regard 
to me, your propoſed journey; but for one week ; 
and I will, now J am in England, ay ſome months ; ; 
perhaps till your return. 
Excuſe me, madam. 


I Will 
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I will not excuſe you But one week, Sir. Give me 
ſo much importance with myſelf, as for one week's 
ſuſpenſion. You will, You muſt. 

Indeed I cannot. My Soul, I own to you, is in the 
diſtreſſes of the family of Porretta. ſhould I 
repeat what I ſaid to you before ? 

I have beſpoken, Sir, the civilities of your ſiſters, 
of your family : You forbid them not ? 

Lou expect not an anſwer, madam, to that que- 
ſtion. My ſiſters will be glad, and ſo will their Lords, 
to attend you where- ever you pleaſe, with a hope to 
make England agreeable to you. 

How ong do you propoſe to ſtay in Italy, Sir? 

It is not poſſible for me to determine. 

Are you not apprehenſive of * to your perſon? ? 
I am not. 

You ought to be. 

No danger ſhall deter me from doing what I think 
to be right. If my motives juſtify me, 1 cannot 
fear. 

Do you wiſh me, Sir, to ſtay in England till your 
return ? 

A queſtion ſo home put, diſturbed him. Was it a 
prudent one in the Lady? It muſt either ſubject her 
to a repulſe; or him, by a polite anſwer, to give her 
hope, that her ſtay in England might not be truitleſs 
as to the view ſhe had in coming. He reddened. Ir 
is fit, anſwered he, that your own pleafure ſhould 
determine you. It did, pardon me, madam, in your 
journey hither. 

She reddened to her very ears. Your brother, La- 
dies, has the reputation of being a polite man : Bear 
bens to this inſtance of it, Fe am aſhamed of my- 

elf! 

If I am unpolite, n my ſincerity will be my 
excuſe; at leaſt to my own heart. 

O that inflexible heart! But, Ladies, if the in- 
hoſpitable Engliſhman refuſe his protection in his own 
B b 3 | country 
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country, to a foreign woman, of no mean quality 
Do not you, his ſiſters, deſpiſe her. 
They, madam, and chen Lords, will render you 


every. chearful ſervice. Let me requeſt you, my 


fiſters, to make England as agrecable as poſſible to 
this Lady. She is of the firlt conſideration in her 
own country: She will be of ſuch where-ever ſho 
goes. My Lady Maffei deſerves likewile your utmoſt 
reſpect. Then addreſſing himſelf to them; Ladics, 
ſaid he, encourage my ſiſters : They will think them- 
ſelves honoured by your commands. 

The two ſiſters confirmed, in an obliging manner, 


what their brother had ſaid ; and both Ladies ac 


knowleged themſelves indebted to them for their o. 
tered friendſhip : But Lady Olivia ſeemed not at all 
ſatisfied. with their brother : And it was with ſome 
difficulty he prevailed on her to return to the pan Y, 
and drink coffee, 

I could not help reflecting, on occaſion of this Lady's 
conduct, that fathers and mothers are great bleſſings, 
to daughters, i in particular, even when women grown. 
It is not every woman that will ſhine in a ſtate of in- 
depenglency. Great fortunes are ſnares. If inde- 

ndent women eſcape the machinations of or 
which they have often a difficulty. to do, they will 
frequently be hurried by their own imaginations, 


which are ſaid to be livelier than thoſe of men, tho” 


their judgments are ſuppoſed. leſs, into inconvenien- 


cies. Had Lady Olivia's parents or uncles lived, ſhe 


hardly would have been permitted to make the tour of 


Europe: And not having ſo great a fortune to ſupport 


Vagaries, would have ſhone, as ſhe is well qualified to 


do, in a dependent ftate, in Italy, and made ſome 
worthy man and herſelf happy. 

Had ſhe a mind great enough to induce her to pity 
Clementina, I ſhould have been apt to pity Yer; tor ! 
ſaw her ſoul was diſturbed. I faw that the man ſhe. 
loved was not able to return her Love: A pitiable 

| | 8 caſe! 
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caſe! I ſaw a ſtarting tear now-and-then with . 
culty diſperſed. Once ſhe rubbed her eye, and, be- 
ing conſcious of obſervation, ſaid ſomething had got 
into it: So it had. The ſomething was a tear. Yet 
ſhe looked with haughtineſs, and her boſom ſwelled 
with indignation ill concealed. 

Sir Charles repeated his recommendation of her to 
Lord L. and Lord G. They offered their beft ſer- 
vices : Lord W. invited her and all of us to Windfor. 
Different parties of pleaſure were talked of: But ſtill 
the Enlivener of every party was not to be in any one 
of them. She tried to look pleaſed ; but did not al- 
ways ſucceed in the trial : Aneye of Love and Anger 
mingled was often caſt upon the man whom every- 
body loved. Her boſom heaved, as it feemed ſome- 
times, with indignation againſt herſelf : That was the 
conſtruction which I made of ſome of her looks. 
Lady Maffei, however, ſeemed pleaſed with the 
parties of pleafure talked of: She often directed her- 
ſelf to me in Italian. I anſwered her in it as well as 
I could. I do not talk it well: But as I am not an 
Italian, and little more than book- learned in it (for it 
is a long time ago ſince I loſt m y grandpapa, who uſed 
to converſe with me in it, and in French) I was not. 
ſcrupulous to anſwer in it. To have forborn, becauſe 
I did not excel in what I had no opportunity to excel 
in, would have been falſe modeſty, nearly bordering 
upon pride. Were any Lady to laugh at me for not 
peaking well Her native tongue, I would net return 
the ſmile, were ſhe to be leſs perfect in mine, than I 
am in hers. But Lady Olivia made me a compliment 
on my faulty accent, when I acknowledged it to be fo. 
Signora, faid ſhe, you ſhew us, that a pretty mouth 
can give beauty to a defect. A maſter teaching you, 
added ſhe, would perhaps find ſome fault; but a x friend 
converſing with you, mult be in love with you for the 
very imperfection. 

Sir Charles was generouſly leaſed with the compli- 
ment, and made her a fine one on her obſervation. 
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Ne attended the two Ladies to their lodgings in his 
coach. He owned to Dr. Bartlett, that Lady Olivia 
was in tears all the way, lamenting her diſgrace in 
coming to England, juſt as he was quitting it; and 
Wiſhing ſhe had ſtaid at Florence. She would have 
_engaged him to correſpond with her : He excuſed 
himſelf. It was a very afflicting thing to him, he told 
the Doctor, to deny any requeſt that was made to 
him, eſpecially by a Lady : But he thought he ought 
in conſcience and honour to forbear giving the ſhadow 
of an expectation that might be improved into hope, 
Where none was intended to be given. Heaven, he 
aid, had, for laudable ends, implanted ſuch a regard 
in the Sexes towards each other, that both man and 
woman who hoped to be innocent, could not be too 
circumſpect in relation to the friendſhips they were fo 
ready to contract with each other. He thought he had 
gone a great way, in recommending an intimacy be- 
tween her and his ſiſters, conſidering her views, her 
ſpirit, her perſeverance, and the free avowal of her 
regard for him, and her menaces on his ſuppoſed 
neglect of her. And yet, as ſhe had come over, and 
he was obiiged to leave England ſo ſoon after her ar- 
rival, he thought he could not do leſs : And he hoped 
his ſiſters, from whoſe example ſhe might be bene- 
fited, would, while ſhe behaved prudently, cultivate 
her acquaintance, | : | 
The Doctor tells me, that now Lady Olivia is fo 
unexpectedly come hither in perſon, he thinks it beſt 
to decline giving me, as he had once intended, her 
hiſtory at large; but will leave ſo much of it as may 
ſatisfy my curioſity, to be gathered from my own ob- 
ſervation ; and not only from the violence and haugh- 
tineſs of her temper, but from the freedom of her de- 
clarations. He is ſure, he ſaid, that his patron will be 
beſt pleaſed, that a veil ſhould be thrown over the 
weaker part of her conduct ; which, were it known, 


would indeed be glorious to Sir Charles, but not ſo to 
| the 
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the Lady; who, however, never was ſuſpected, even 
by her enemies, of giving any other man reaſon to tax 
her with a thought that was not ſtrictly virtuous: 
And ſhe had engaged his Pity and Eſteem, for the ſake 
of her other fine qualities, tho? ſhe could not his Love. 
Before ſhe ſaw him (which it ſeems, was at the Opera 
at Florence for the firſt time, when he had an oppor- 
runity to pay her ſome ſlight civilities) ſhe ſet all men 
at defiance. 

To-morrow morning Sir Charles is to breakfaſt 
with me. My couſins and I are to dine at Lord L's. 
The Earl and Lady Gertrude are alſo to be there. 
Lord W. has been prevailed upon to ſtay, and be there 
 alfo, as it is his nephew's laſt day in England. Laſt 
day in England! O my Lucy! What words are 
thoſe Lady L. has invited Lady Olivia and her 
aunt, at her own motion, Sir Charles (his time being 
ſo ſhort) not diſapproving. 

I thank my g grandmamma and aunt for their kind 
ſummons. I will ſoon let my day: I will, my r 
ſoon {et my day. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
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Hide Noon, Apr. 14. 


N OT five hours in bed ; not one hour's reſt, for 

many uneaſy nights before ; I was ſtupid till 
Sir Charles came : I then was better. He enquired, 
with tender looks and voice, after my health ; as if he 
thought I did not look well, 

We had ſome talk about Lord and Lady G. He 
was anxious for their happineſs. He complimented 
me with hopes from my advice to her. Lord G. he 
ſaid, was a good-natured honeſt man. If he thought 
his ſiſter would make him unhappy, he ſhould him- 
ſelf be fo, 

I told 
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I told him, that I dared to anſwer for her heart. 


My Lord muſt bear with ſome innocent foibles, and 


all would be well. 


We then talked of Lady Olivia. He began the 


ſubject, by aſking me my opinion of her. I faid ſhe 
was a very fine woman in her perſon ; and that ſhe 
had an air of grandeur in her mien. 

And ſhe has good qualities, ſaid he ; but ſhe is vio- 
lent in her paſſions. I am frequently grieved for her. 
She is a fine creature in danger of being loſt, by be- 
ing made too ſoon her own miſtreſs. 

He ſaid not one word of his departure to-morrow 
morning : I could not begin it ; my heart would not 
let me; my ſpirits were not high : And I am afraid, 
it that key had been touched, I ſhould have been too 
viſibly affected. My couſins forbore, upon the lame 

apprehenſion. | 


He was exceſſively tender and ſoothing to me, in 


his air, his voice, his manner. I thought of what 
Emily ſaid ; that his voice, when he ſpoke of me, was 
the voice of Love. Dear flattering girl But why 
did ſhe flatter me? Np - — 

We talked of her next. He ſpoke of her with the 
tenderneſs of a father. He beſought me to love her. 


He praiſed her heart. 


Emily, faid I, venerates her guardian. She never 
will do any-thing contrary to his advice. | h 
She is very young, replied he. She will be happy, 


madam, in yours. She both loves and reverences 


—_— 

I greatly love the dear Emily, Sir. She and I ſhall 
be always ſiſters. Eos 

How happy am I, in your goodneſs to her! Permit 


me, madam, to enumerate to you my own telicities 


in that of my deareſt friends. * 
Mr. Beauchamp is now in the agreeable ſituation I 
have long wiſhed him to be in. His prudence and 
obliging bchaviour to his mother-in-law, have = 
| er. 
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her, His father grants him every-thing through her 
and ſhe, by this means, finds that power enlarged 
which ſhe was afraid would be leſſened, if the ſon 
were allowed to come over. How juſt is this reward 
of his filial duty! 


Thus, Lucy, did he give up the merit to his Beau- 


champ, which was ſolely due to himſelf. 

Lord W. he hoped, would be ſoon one of the hap- 
pieſt men in England: And the whole Mansfield fa- 
mily had now fair proſpects opening before them. 

Emily [Not he, you ſee] had made it the intereſt of 
her mother to be quiet. 5 3 

Lord and Lady L. gave him pleaſure whenever he 
ſaw them, or thought of them 

Dr. Bartlett was in Heaven, while on Earth. He 
would retire to his beloved Grandiſon-hall, and em- 
ploy himſelf in diſtributing, as objects offered, at leaſt 


a thouſand pounds of the three thouſand bequeathed 


to charitable uſes. by his late friend Mr. Danby. His 
lifter's fortune was paid. His eſtates in both king- 
doms were improving See, madam, ſaid he, how 
like the friend of my Soul I claim your attention to 


affairs that are of conſequence to myſelf; and in ſome. 


of which your generoſity of heart has intereſted you. 

I bowed. Had I ſpoken, I had burſt into tears. I 
had ſomething aroie in my throat, I know not what. 
Still, thought I, excellent man, you are not yourſelf 
nappy |—O pity ! pity! Yet, Lucy, he ptainly had 
been enumerating all theſe things, to take off from 
my mind that impreſſion which I am afraid he too 
well knows it is affected with, from his difficult 
ituation, LES 5 227 

And now, madam, reſumed he, how are all my 
dear and good friends, whom you more particularly 
call yours ?—I hope to have the honour of a perſonal 
knowlege of them. When heard you from our good 
Mr. Deane ? He is well, I hope. 
, Su., 


Your 
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Your grandmamma Shirley, that ornament of ad- 
vanced years ? | 

I bowed: I dared not to truſt my voice. 
Four excellent aunt Selby? 

I bowed again. . 

Your uncle, your Lucy, your Nancy: Happy ſa- 
milly! All harmony! all love How do they ? 

] wiped my eyes. 
Is there any ſervice in my power to do them, or any 
of them? Command me, good Miſs Byron, if there 
be: My Lord W. and I are one. Our influence is 


not ſmall.— Make me ſtill more happy, in the power 


of ſerving any one favoured by you. 

You oppreſs me, Sir, by your goodneſs !—]I can- 
not ſpeak my grateful ſenſibilities. . 

Will you, my dear Mr. Reeves, Will you, madam, 
(to my couſin) employ me in any way that J can be 
of uſe to you, either abroad or at home? Your ac- 
quaintance has given me great pleaſure. To what a 
family of worthies has this excellent young Lady in- 
troduced me 255 | 

O Sir! ſaid Mrs. Reeves, tears running down her 
cheeks, that you were not to leave people whom you 
have made ſo happy in the knowlege of the beſt of 
men! 5 Soon | 

Indifpenſable calls muſt be obeyed, my dear Mrs, 


Reeves. If we cannot be as happy as we wiſh, we will 


rejoice in the happineſs we can have. We muſt not 
be our own carvers.—But I make you all ſerious. I 
was enumerating, as I told you, my preſent felicities : 


I was rejoicing in your friendſhips. I have joy; and, 


I preſume to ſay, I will have joy. There is a bright 
ſide in every event ; I will not loſe ſight of it: And 
there is a dark one; but I will endeavour to ſee it only 


with the eye of Prudence, that I may not be involved 


by it at unawares. Who that is not reproached by 


his own heart, and is bleſſed with health, can grieve 


for inevitable evils; evils that can be only evils as we 
make 
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make them ſo? F orgive my ſeriouſneſs : My dear 
friends, you make me grave. Favour me, I beſeech 
you, my g good Miſs Byron, with one leſſon: We ſhall 
be too much engaged, perhaps, by and-by. 

He led me (I thought it was with a chearful air; 
but my couſins both ſay his eyes gliſtened) to the harp- 
ſichord : He ſung unaſked, but with a low voice; and 
my mind was calmed. O Lucy! ! How can part with 
ſuch a man? How can I take my leave of him? But 

erhaps he has taken his leave of me already, as to the | 
NY of it, in the manner I have recited, 


LETTREE XXXVIL 
Mis BV RON. In Continuation. 


Saturday Morning, April I5. 


O 3 Sir Charles Grandiſon is gone ! Gone in- 
deed! He fat out at three this morning; on 
purpoſe, no doubt, to ſpare his ſiſters, and the two 


; brothers-in-law, and Lord W. as well as himſelf, con- 


cern. We broke not up till after two. Were I in 
the writing humour which I have never known to fail 
me till now, I could dwell upon an hundred things, 
ſome of which I can now only briefly mention. 

Dinner-time yeſterday paſſed with tolerable chear- 
fulneſs : Every one tried to be chearful. O what pain 
attends loving too well, and being too well beloved ! 
He muſt have pain, as well as we. 

Lady Olivia was the moſt thoughtful, at dinner- 
time; yet poor E mily! Ah the poor Emily ! ſhe 
went out four or five times to weep; tho' only I per- 
ceived it. 

Nobody was 2 after dinner but Sir Charles. 
He ſeemed to exert himſelf to be ſo. He prevailed on 
me to give them a leſſon on the harpſichord. Lady 
L played : Lady G. played: We zried to Play, 1 
ſhould rather ſay. He himſelf took the violin, and 


after war ds 
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afterwards {at down to the harpſichord, tor onc "he 
Teflon. He was not known to be ſuch a maſter : But 
be was long in Italy. Lady Olivia indeed er him 
to be ſo. She was induced to play upon the harp. 


ſichord: She ſurpaſſed every-body. HAY is the Jang 


of harmony. 

About ſteven at night he ſingled me out, and fe 
priſed me greatly by what he ſaid. Hee told me, that 
Lady D. had made him a viſit. I was before low: | 
was then ready to fink. She has aſked me queliions, 
" madam. 

Sir, Sir! was all I could ſay. 

He himſelf trembled as he ſpoke—Alas! my Gear, 
he ſurely loves me! Hear how ſolemnly he ſpoke— 
God Almighty be your director, my dear Miſs Byron! 
I wiſh not more happineſs to my own ſoul, than I do 
to you. In diſcharge of a promiſe made, I mention 
this viſit to you : I might otherwiſe have pared you, 
and myſelt— _ 

He ſtopt there Then reſumed; for I was ſilent—l 
could not ſpeak—Your friends will be entreated for a 
man that loves you; a very worthy young nobleman. 
l give you emotion, madam. Forgive me. I have 
performed my promiſe. He turned from me with a 


ſeeming chearful air. How could he appear to be 


chearful |! | | 

We made parties at cards. I knew not what ! 
played. Emily ſighed, and tears ſtole down her 
cheeks as ſhe play ed. O how ſhe loves her guardian 
Emily, I ſay—I don't know what I write ! 

At ſupper we were all very melancholy. Mr. Beau- 
champ was urgent to go abroad with him. He changed 
the ſubject, and gave him an indirect denial, as I may 
call it, by recommending; the two Italian Ladies to his 
beſt ſervices. 

Sir Charles, kind, good, i wiſhed to Lord 
L. to have ſeen Mr. Grandiſon ! —unworthy as that 
man has made himſelf of his attention, 


He 


eye 
mY 
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He was a few moments in private with Lady Oli- 


via. She returned to company with red eyes. 


Poor Emily watched an opportunity to be ſpoken to 
by him alone—So diligently — He led her to the 


| window—About one o'clock it was—FHe held both 
| her hands. He called her, ſhe lays, Vis Emily. He 


charged her to write to him. 


| She could not ſpeak; ſhe could only ſob; yet 
| thought ſhe had a thouſand things to ſay to him. 
| He contradicted not the hope his ſiſters and their, 
| Lords had of his breakfaſting with them. They in- 
vited me; they invited the Italian Ladies: Lady L. 
Lord L. did go, in expectation: But Lady G. when 
| ſhe found him gone, ſent me and the Italian Ladies 
word, that he was. It would have been cruel, if ſhe 
had not. How could he ſteal away ſo! I find, that he 
intended that his morning viſit to me (as indeed I half- 
Þ ſuſpected) ſhould be a taking leave of my couſins, and 
| your Harriet. How many things did he ſay then — 
| How many queſtions aſk—In tender woe—He wanted 
to do us all ſervice—He ſeemed not to know what to 
| fay—Surely he hates not your poor Harriet What 
ſtruggles in his noble boſom But a man cannot 
complain: A man cannot aſk for compaſſion, as a 
| woman can. But ſurely his is the gentleſt of manly 
minds! | 


When we broke up, he handed my couſin Reeves 


into her coach. He handed me. Mr. Reeves ſaid, 
We ſee you again, Sir Charles, in the morning? He 
| bowed, At handing me in, he ſighed He preſſed my 
| hand—I think he did That was all. He ſaluted 
nobody. — He will not meet his Clementina as he 
parted with us. 


But, I doubt not, Dr. Bartlett was in the ſecret. 


Hz was. He has juſt been here. He found my 


| eyes felled. I had had no reſt; yet knew not, till 
even o'clock, that he was gone. 
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It was very good of the doctor to come: His viſi 


ſoothed me : Yet he took no notice of my red eyts. 


Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Reeves's eyes were ſwelled, 
as well as mine. Angel of a man! How is he be. 


loved! 


The doctor ſays, that his Siſters, their Lords, Lord 
W. are in as much grief as if he were departed fo 
ever And who knows But I will not torment my 


ſelf with ſuppoling the worſt : I will endeavour to bear 


in mind what he ſaid yeſterday morning to us, no 
doubt tor an inſtruction, that he would have Joy. 
And did he then think that I ſhould be ſo much 


grieved as to want ſuch an inſtruction? And therefore 


did he vouchſafe to give it ?—But, vanity, be quiet 


—Lie down, hope— Hopeleſneſs, take place Cle. 


mentina ſhall be his. He ſhall be hers. | 


Yet his emotion, Lucy, at mentioning Lady D's 


viſit—O ! but that was only owing to his humanity, 


He ſaw my emotion; and acknowleged the tendereſt 


friendſhip for me! Ought J not to be ſatisfied with 


that? I am. I will be ſatisfied. Does he not love 


me with the Love of Mind ? The poor Olivia has 
not this to comfort herſelf with. The poor Olivia! 


If I ſee her fad and afflicted, how I ſhall pity her! 


All her expectations fruſtrated ; the expectations that 
engaged her to combat difficulties, to travel, to crols 
many waters, and to come to England—to come juſt 
time enough to take leave of him ; he haſtening on 
the wings of Love and Compaſſion to a dearer, a de- 


ſervedly dearer object, in the country ſhe had quitted, 


on purpoſe to viſit him in his—Is not hers a more 


- grievous ſituation than mine ?—Irt is. Why, then, 


do I lament ? | 

But here, Lucy, let me in confidence hint, what! 
have gathered from ſeveral intimations from Dr. Bart- 
lett, tho? as tenderly made by him as poſſible, that 


had Sir Charles Grandiſon been a man capable ot 
taking advantage of the violence of a Lady's paſſion 
| tor 
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for him, the unhappy Olivia would not have ſcrupled, 


great, haughty, and noble, as ſhe is by birth and 


fortune, to have been his, without conditions, if ſhe 
could not have been ſo with: The Italian world is of 


this opinion, at leaſt. Had Sir Charles been a Ri- 


naldo, Olivia had been an Armida. 

O that I could hope, for the honour of the Sex, 
and of the Lady who is ſo fine a woman, that the 
Italian world is miſtaken !—I will preſume that it is. 

My good Dr. Bartlett, will you allow me to accuſe 
you of a virtue too rigorous ? That is ſometimes the 
fault of very good people. You own that Sir Charles 
has not, even to yoz, revealed a ſecret ſo diſgraceful to 


her. You own, that he has only blamed her for 
having too little regard for her reputation, and for 


the violence of her temper : Yet how patiently, for 
one of ſuch a temper, has ſhe taken his departure, al- 
moſt on the day of her arrival! He could not have 
given her an opportunity to indicate to him a conceſſion 
ſo criminal: $he could not, if he had, have made the 
overture. Wicked, wicked world! I will not believe 
you! And the leſs credit ſhall you have with me, 
Italian world, as I have ſeen th: Lady. The innocent 
heart will be a charitable one. Lady Olivia is only 
too intrepid. Proſperity, as Sir Charles obſerved, has 


been a ſnare to her, and ſet her above a proper regard 


to her reputation. Mercileſs world! J do not love 
you. Dear Dr. Bartlett, you are not yet abſolutely 
pertect ! Theſe hints of yours againit Olivia, gathered 
from the malevolence of the envious, are proofs (the 


firſt indeed that I have met with) of your imper- 
tection | E | „ 
Excuſe me, Lucy: How have I run on! Diſap- 


pointment has mortified me, and made me good- 
natured.—I will welcome adverſity, it it enlarge my 
charity! | 

The doctor tells me, that Emily, with her halt- 


broken heart, will be here preſently. If I can be of 
3 


Vor. III. . comfort 
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comfort to her But I want it Pf, from the ſame 
cauſe. We ſhall only weep over each other. 
As I told you, the doctor, and the doctor only, 
knew of his ſetting out ſo early. He took leave of 
kim. Happy Dr. Bartlett! — Vet I ſee by his eyes, 
that this parting coſt him ſome paternal tears. 
Never father better loved a ſon than this good man 
loves Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
Sir Charles, it ſeems, had ſettled all his affairs three | 
days betore. His ſervants were appointed. Richard 
Saunders is one of the three he has taken with him. 
Happy fervants! to be every Gay in the N G6: 
ſuch a maſter. 1 
The doctor tells me, that he had laſt wege 
ſented the elder Mr. Oldham with a pair 6e 
which he had purchaſed tor him. Nobodyhl "heard 
of this. | | 0 1 
Lord W. he ſays, 18 preparing for (or; Mr. 
Beauchamp for Hampſhire, for a few d,; and then 
he returns to attend the commands of the noble Italians, 
Lady Olivia will ſoon have her equipage ready. She 
will make a great appearance.—But- Sir CHARLES 
GRAN DISON will not be with her. Vrhat is gran- 
deur to a diſturbed heart? The Earl of G. and Lady 
Gertrude are ſetting out for Hertfordſhire. Lord and 
Lady L. talk of retiring for a few weeks to Colne- 
brook : The doctor is preparing for Grandiſon-hall; 
your poor Harriet for Northamptonſhire — Bleſs me 
my dear, what a diſperſion But Lord W's nuptials 
will collect ſome of them together at Windſor. 
Emir, the dear weeping girl! is juſt come. She 
is with my couſins. She expects my permiſſion for 
coming up to me. Imagine us Weeping over cach 
other; praying for, bleſſing the guardian of us both. 
Your imagination cannot form a ſcene too tender. 


Adieu, my Lucy. 3 Oc 62 
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